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PREFACE. 



The Bible addresses our intellect and feelings by 
examples, jnst as our senses yield as, item by item, 
all the sensible knowledge we acquire. The Author 
adopted the same method in his epistolary intercourse 
with his sons and daughters while they were at school 
and college, avoiding general propositions, and making 
every letter yield some specific mental or moral instruc- 
tion pertaining to the moment, till, in a long course of 
years, the aggregate letters include topics as diversified 
as human conduct firom youth to manhood. They were 
written with no expectation of publicity, and, in arrang- 
ing them for the press, an attempt has been made, with, 
however, only partial success, to place in juxtaposition 
all communications pertaining to the same period of 
life; — an order which is somewhat impaired by the 
original division of the matter into Apologues and 
Breviats, and the obvious propriety of placing togethf ^ 
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each apecies of composition irrespective of its tenor. 
From the letters everything has been omitted not neoed- 
sarj to the main design. They discuss topics which in 
neither matter nor manner are drawn from other books^ 
and, as they were designed to educate the intellect 
rather than to indoctrinate it, they may be useful for 
such an end, to the old as well as to the young ; every 
new thought being an increase of knowledge. 
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HOW TO LIVE WHERE YOU LIKE. 

A LEOEKD OF 17TI0A« 

Loi7G before IJtica was a great dtj, indeed while it was 
only a small settlement^ called Old Fort Schuyler, a little 
man lived in this little place, in a log house near the old 
fort, which was then standing in all its pristine formidable* 
ness, except that it was no longer garrisoned with soldiers. 
He was fifty-seven years old, which is a prodigious time 
in a new country for one pair of lungs to have kept con- 
stantly blowing at the spark of life, and one heart con- 
stantly beating seconds; and his were never known to 
cease, except once, for a few moments, when he had the 
night-mare from eating at supper too freely of broiled bear. 
He could not see to read without spectacles, nor with 
them very well, as the glasses were sadly scratched fix>m 
rough companionship in his pocket with gun-flints, and 
new glasses were not easily procurable. His hair had be- 
come gray, and no person in those days of simplicity 
could hide such a calamity wifb a wig ; so that he was a 
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The little girl had already bloomed into womanhood 
when these remarks occurred, and though she yearned for 
society, she was too benevolent to contemplate it with 
complacency on the terms proposed by her father; yet he, 
as if in pity to her wishes or possibly in grief at her appa- 
rent unhappiness, lost his relish for trade, and after a 
little drooping, a little unusual taciturnity, a little disincli- 
nation to arise from his bed as early as usual, became 
admittedly sick and died, leaving her undisputed posses- 
sor of his house and all its contents. In the first surprise 
and grief at the event she felt no desire to leave the spot 
where she had been reared and where she had interred 
her kind parent; but Nature, like an authoritative over- 
seer with a contumacious mendicant, soon disciplines us 
out of the inaction of sorrow, and she accordingly soon 
gained a suJ9S.ciency of composure to determine on closing 
the house, and making a journey to Schenectady. 

Previously, however, to executing this design, she took 
a brief survey of the treasures to which she had succeed- 
ed. They were principally situated in a locked cupboard, 
and she found they consisted of three not very large, but 
square boxes, which were severally numbered one, two, 
three, and on their lids were the following labels : 

On number one, « Open this ; I shall not be olffendeA" 

On number two, « Touch not till the other is expended." 

On number three, ■ «« Nor this, tiU the other two are ended." 

She had never been deficient in filial obedience to the 

express injunctions of her parent, and she determined to 

'3resent instance the directions which he had 

tted with his property; and consequently, 
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but not without much trepidation, applied a chisel and a 
hammer to the lid of number one, and forced it open« It 
was nearly full of gold, in coins of England, France, 
Spain and Portugal, which were then (bank notes beiug 
unknown) the common medium of circulation throughout 
the United States. The amount of money seemed im- 
mense, and was in truth no small sum, being, as &r as 
can be ascertained from a careful measurement of the box, 
(which, with the original label thereon, is still preserved 
in the Utica museum,) not less than two thousand dollars. 
She felt, however, a little self-reproach when she saw on 
the inside of the box, in the well-known handwriting of 
her &ther, " Live where you like." 

But she soon brought herself to believe that this was 
not a reproach for the impatience she had exhibited 
during the life of her father, but rather a parental reward 
for having so well overcome her impatience. Thus en- 
couraged, she speedily transferred the gold firom the box 
to her travelling trunk, carefully wrapped in cloths, to in* 
sure its safety, and departed with it for Schenectady, in a 
canoe, by the way of the Mohawk Biver, leaving in the 
locked cupboard the other boxes ; for so great was the 
honesty of the simple period, that few persons ever placed 
a lock on even their street doors on journeying from 
home, but in its stead placed a log of wood, so as to lean 
against the outside of the door, as a signal that the in- 
mates were from homa^ more than as a protection against 
intrusion. 

At Schenectady, where she arrived in safety with her 
trunk, she found a ready welcome. The whole city, from 
sympathy with her recent affliction or influenced by her 
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youth, beauty, and reputed wealth, or perhaps firom all 
these causes, seemed anxious to make her happy. She 
readily reciprocated their good feelings, and liked every 
body and every thing, and was more than half deter- 
mined to establish her residence permanently where beau- 
ties and luxuries seemed so abundant, when, unfortunately 
for such a determination, she accepted an invitation to 
join a party who were the next day to visit the neighbor- 
ing city of Albany. The distance, though short in the 
present period of railroad speed, was then a journey of 
some severity and duration, over sands almost trackless, 
and over hills of no small altitade. For Albany, how- 
ever, the party departed in a two-horse wagon, which, 
though it possessed not the benefit of springs, possessed 
inmates that carried springs within themselves; and a 
merry time they made of it, for they started on the theo- 
retic principle, that the worse the roads the better the 
sport; and as a recent rain had raised the streams that 
intersected the way, and gullied the hills, they suffered no 
lack of mirth-inspiring events during the long summer- 
day, which was all expended in the transit. But even the 
best of jokes must come to an end, and the party finally- 
found themselves in the city of Albany, and dispersed 
among their respective cousins, with whom they were to 
lodge for the night. 

Albany, at the period of which we are speaking, was a 
splendid city, when compared wkh Schenectady. The 
noble Hudson was as superior to the shallow Mohawk as 
it is now, while the " old Dutch church," as it was subse- 
quently called, though then not old, graced the bottom of 
State-street, and astonished the young maiden with its 
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height and size when she for the first time beheld it The 
ladies also of Albany were entirely di£ferent from the 
women of Schenectady, both in dress and address, except 
that they were equally delighted with the handsome 
heiress of old Fort Schayler. They feasted her on young 
sturgeon, while the gentlemen regaled her with fumes of 
tobacco out of pipes two feet long and tipped with red 
sealing-wax. These and various other novelties soon ef> 
faced from the maiden all intention of residing in Schenec- 
tady, and after some days she quietly permitted her 
companions to return home without her, and accepted an 
invitation to remain behind at Albany. Indeed, who 
could expect that a person having the power to choose, 
and the means of gratifying the power, should reside in 
Schenectady, when they could live at Albany? The 
statement of the proposition shows its absurdity ; and the 
interesting orphan determined that Albany was precisely 
the place she had always seen in her dreams, and that 
henceforth it should constitute her residence. 

Scarcely had the aforesaid determination been express- 
ed, to the approbation and delight of all her new firiends, 
when a sloop from New York approached the dock, bear- 
ing on its deck a gallant young man, fresh from the even 
then great metropolis, who was fated to reverse what had 
thus been too rashly resolved. Never before had she 
seen a real metropolitan beau, and she was as much sur- 
prised at the extent of his information as at the confident 
superiority of his general deportment over his Albany 
acquaintances. In his first interview he expatiated so 
fluently on the amusements of the city, its theatre, its bat- 
tery, its Broadway, its sea views, and its multitudes of 
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gay and buery inhabitants, that she determinea to see 
New York before she irrevocably attached herself to any 
other place, and secretly reproached herself for her hasty 
resolve in fevor of Albany, having but so lately experi- 
enoed at Schenectady the rashness of precipitate resolutions 
by a person who had seen so little (^ the world as she. 

How she gratified her intuition of yisiting New York 
the historian is almost afraid to record, because the man- 
ners of the simple times in which the eyent transpired are 
so different from ours, that the narration may bring suspi* 
don either on the prudence of the young lady or on the 
veracity of the narrator; yet as Providence commands all 
men to speak the truth on all occasions, the command 
shall be obeyed, and the consequences be left to Provi- 
dence. Know, then, that she took passage in the afore- 
said sloop, on its return trip, and went to the great city 
with no protector but her own judgment, assisted by the 
friendly counsel of the aforesaid young man ; and what 
may be deemed stranger still, no person thought her con- 
duct improper or hazardous; nor in &ct did she en- 
counter either impropriety or danger, except that she 
felt very unusual sensations ; but whether they proceeded 
from the novel scenery around her, or fh>m the pres- 
ence of the young man, remains stiU an undecided point 
of history. 

The voyage was sufficiently long to furnish a large vol- 
ume with incidents, were the writer gifted with the ordin- 
ary powers of amplification and description. To let go th^ 
anchor when the tide failed, and to hoist it up when the 
tide served, to pull in the jib boom when ihe vessel tacked, 
and to let it swing out again on the opposite side as the 
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sloop dodged from one bank of the river to the other, were 
noble opportanitiefi for displaying the daring skill and 
mttscular energies of the yonng man to the wondering 
gaze of tiie yoaag maiden, to whom all the opwations were 
novel and interesting. Kor were m<»e romantio incidents 
wanting; for at many stoppages^ the sailors, while waiting 
fiv a tide or a wind, lowered a small boat from the sides 
of the sloop, and the passengers went ashore to parchase 
fresh milk at the fium^hooses near the margin of the river, 
to ramble a little way into the country, and perchance to 
find some apple-trees with goodly finit thereon; and, 
which, being gathered without compensation or license, 
added much to the i»quancy of the fruit But the most 
pungent amusement, and one that never frukd to excite 
the hilarity of all the voyagers, was when the helmsman 
would slily, but in appar^t unconsciousness, steer against 
the nets that were spread in the river for shad, and thus 
enable the sailors to extract fish; while the fishermen on 
the shore would bluster at the outrage, in all the abuse o| 
impotent rage. 

At New York they eventually arived, on the sixth day 
of their embarkation, and safely, notwithstanding the 
stonns and tempests which occasionally had varied the in- 
ddeats of the voyage. The captain, who in the language 
of the times was called *^ the skipper," lived in the city, 
and as had been precox»i^*ted, took the Mr stranger home 
to his house, wh^e she was kindly welcomed by his wife, 
who soon discovered in her a remarkable resemblance to a 
dear daughter who had died a year previously. The cap- 
tain now recognized the likeness, and his son (the young 
man of whom we have been speaking) recognized it also^ 
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and his two sisters were not slow in the same recognition ; 
accordingly nothing can exceed the love parental, sisterly 
and fraternal that suddenly seized the whole family to- 
ward their visitor. The old lady and the captain could not 
help calling her daughter, while the young gentleman and 
young ladies were equally impelled to call her sister ; so 
that the scene might well have gladdened every beholder's 
heart who possessed a spark of benevolence. 

Out of doors the sights were as captivating as the scene 
in doors was affectionate. The stranger was delighted at 
the ships in the harbor, the bustle on the quays, the 
houses without number, the streets without end, the crowds 
without cessation, the ladies without negligence, and the 
gentlemen without awkwardness ; the rumbling of carts, 
the ringing of bells, the splendor of shop windows and 
the twinkling of lamps. New York stood without a rival 
as the only place worth living in, and while the visitor 
rejoiced in the accident that had brought her there, and 
juddered at the dullness of Albany, from which she had 
escaped as by almost a miracle, and overflowed with grat- 
itude toward the good people whose hospitality she was 
enjoying; she was in a delightful humor to bear the kind 
banterings of the sisters, who proposed that she should ac- 
cept of brother Charles, and enjoy these delights forever. 
Brother Charles himself was not backward in sustaining 
these hints, but plied his suit so earnestly, that long before 
the sloop was prepared to trail its length slowly back to Al- 
bany, Miss Lucinda Tompkins of Old Fort Schuyler, became 
the wife of Mr. Charles Augustus Lusher, son of Frederick 
William Lusher, skipper of the sloop Bising Sun of Coenties 
Slip, New York ; for such was the announcement of the 
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marriage, as it appeared in the OommercCal Adver(i$er^ the 
only newspaper that was published in the city of New 
York, at the time in question. 

The festivities of the wedding have not been chronided, 
nor the incidents of the honey-moon ; but as all thiugs 
must come to an end, these events experienced the general 
law ; and eventually all the novelties of New York had 
been enjoyed till they had ceased from being novel ; and 
worse, all the good humor of the Misses Lusher, all the 
maternal affection of old Mrs. Lusher, and even all the pa* 
tience of the old skipper came to an end in process of 
time; and the curious discovery was at length demon* 
strated anew, that no house is large enough for two fam* 
ilies. Young Mrs. Lusher was also urgent to live alone 
like other people, and fer the furtherance of the project, she 
tendered to her husband all that remained of the gold she 
had brought from home, and which by dint of various pur- 
chases, had insensibly pined away to about half of its orig* 
inal quantityl 

To house-keeping the parties went, though before they 
obtained the numerous conveniences of a city household, 
411 the remaining gold became expended ; and Mrs. Lusher 
was brought to remember, that in the almost forgotten log- 
house of her father, were two more boxes of larger dimen- 
sions than the one whose contents had proved so evanes- 
cent. To fetch number two, Mr. Charles swiftly arranged 
with no little pleasure, and departed under the strong in* 
junctions of his wife to abide by the intentions of the 
donor, and not to touch number three, till the contents of 
number two should be exhausted; an event. However, 
which Ae intended should not occur; for she began to 
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peroeive that monej takes to itself wings, and needs the 
supervision of a vi^lant keq)er. 

On arriving at the old cabin, after a journey which 
would have been tedious had it not been relieved by the 
principle, that "the labor we delight in physics pain," 
every thing was found just as it had been left ; except that 
the log in front of the door, had by some means fallen 
down. Box number two, the object of his journey, was 
not so large as number three, which stood abreast of it, 
and seemed to protest against being left alone by the with- 
drawal of its companion. The silent protest was not with- 
out its effect on the sensitive feelings of the young man ; 
and he even ventured to lift the box, and found it heavier 
than number two, as it ought to have been, in accordance 
with its superior size. All the blood in his body seemed 
to rush into his head, as he thus contemplated the golden 
charms of his wife. She never seemed to his imagination 
so beautiful as at that moment ; and much his conscience 
smote him, that he had presumed on some occasions to dis- 
regard her wishes. He was even tempted to disregard 
them now, and to carry home both boxes instead of num- 
ber two alone. He might hide it, and she would not know 
that he had brought it. Why trust so much treasure 
where it CQuld so easily be stolen? These reasons had 
well nigh made him unfaithful to the injunctions of his 
wife, when his superstition came in as a powe'Tful auxiliary 
to his fidelity. Superstition was among the prevailing 
weaknesses of the age in which he lived ; and when he re- 
flected on the strange character of the old trader, his long 
residence among the Indians, and the mystery which al- 
^emed to surround him, he was afiraid to violate bis 
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wishes ; and carefully locking again the cnpboardi retraced 
his way homeward, with only box nnmber two. 

At home he arrived, and the box was eagerly opened ; 
but to the sad disappointment of the owners, it contained 
only coins of silver. Still the amount was not small, and 
it consisted of dollars, and the different fractional parts of 
dollars that were current. At the bottom of the box was 
found, in the hand-writing of the old man, and manifestly 
intended for his daughter, "Live where you can." 

This seemed to imply that as the gold was expended 
which enabled her to live anywhere, the present supply 
was only sufficient to live on in certain circumscribed 
places. But so limited seemed not its capacity to the pre* 
sent possessors; and beside, was not another and still 
larger box awaiting their necessities when the present 
should be exhausted I 

Thus consoled and reassured, the silver was carefully 
locked up in a snug closet of which Mr. Charles carefully 
took the key, and placed it in his waistcoat pocket among 
the things to be preserved most safely. The act was per- 
formed with all the firmness and deliberation of a man 
who knows what he is about, and wishes to impress other 
persons with a sure sense of the same fact. 

But in spite of the aforesaid pantomime, and though Mr. 
Charles was a very pretty young man, as his wife had long 
known, he was not the person to make a very prudent use 
of money ; and this his wife had lately begun to suspect. 
He was both lazy and inclined to dissipation. He smoked 
almost incessantly, continued out till very late hours at 
night, and not unfrequently returned with unequivocal 
signs of inebriety. In addition to these causes of growing 
2 
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discontent on the part of the wife, she could not help ob- 
. serving with dissatisfaction, that she was not the distin- 
guished person in the city, that she had been in Albany 
and Schenectady ; and while the novelties of New- York 
palled upon her senses, her heart secretly pined after the 
lost self-complacency which had been fostered by the adu- 
lation toward her of the former places. 

With these feelings silently fermenting in her bosom, 
her dissatisfaction with the city became every day stronger, 
and its attractions every day weaker ; but when she at 
length ventured to promulge her feelings in conversation 
with her husband, they grew rapidly, and soon became un- 
controllable. She wished him to remove to Albany, and 
eventually urged it forcibly and incessantly, while he 
deemed Albany the most intolerable of places ; and New 
York, where he had always lived, the only residence where 
existence was endurable. 

A dissatis&ction in married life is like a rent in a knit 
stocking, it must be speedily repaired or it will became 
irreparable. The latter result was unfortunately realized 
in the present instance, for the more Mrs. Lucinda com- 
plained, the more indifferent to her complaints became Mr. 
Charles ; and the«iore indifferent became Mr. Charles, the 
more urgent became the complaints of Mrs. Lucinda. Like 
all descents, the matrimonial fall was rapidly increasing 
in intensity by a sort of compound progression, so that he 
began to drink openly, and she to fret as openly. But as 
death had been her friend in the commencement of life, 
and released her from the solitude of Old Fort Schuyler, 
so again death stepped kindly forward, and released her 
from the tumults of New York. Mr. Charles, in coming 
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home late one night in a state of prettj high excitement, 
staggered off Coenties' Slip into the river and was drowned. 

The historian hates grief, especially funerals, therefore 
we will pass over the sad intelligence that earl j the next 
morning was brought to Mrs. Lusher ; her returning love, 
when love was no longer appreciable by its object, and her 
self-reproach, when reclamation was no longer practicable. 
The readers must supply these omissions in any way most 
agreeable to their respective tastes. The sad events were, 
however, no sooner faded into the past, than Mrs. Lusher 
began to put in practice her project of returning to Al- 
bany, against which no obstacle any longer existed. Her 
known intention soon brought upon her a host of bills for 
debts, of whose existence she had previously no knowl- 
edge, and their liquidation speedily stripped her of all 
her remaining silver, and even then numerous debts were 
left unpaid. In this dilemma she instinctively thought of 
box number three. The exigency was arrived in which it- 
could be properly resorted to, and therefore promising her 
remaining creditors a speedy payment, she took with her 
only a few changes of apparel, and proceeded hopefully 
toward the scenes of her early childhood, where, after va- 
rious accidents of flood and field, and without having stop- 
ped unnecessarily an hour upon the way, she safely ar- 
rived, and found all things as before related, and box 
number three unopened. 

Box number three was, as we have several times stated, 
the largest of the set, and the heaviest; and as she had 
been accustomed in early life to many masculine opera- 
tions, she knew enough of the use of a hammer and chisel 
to open the box without difficulty ; but lo I her surprise 
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was equal to her mortification, when she saw no gold, no 
silver, but copper. She took out handful after handful, in 
the eager hope that some gold would be found, or some 
silver, but the whole was small copper coins, such as used 
to be current before the introduction of American cents. 
At the bottom of the box she found this label, "He only 
can live where he likes who will like where he lives." 

To return to New-York with this small sum of money 
would be useless, she therefore left the debtors to make 
the most they could out of the effects she had left in the 
city, and taking with her the coppers, (for they being her 
all, were not to be neglected,) she returned slowly and sad 
to Albany. Whether time had changed her, or grief and 
disappointment, or whether the change was in the people 
of Albany, we know not, but the poor Widow Lusher 
looked in their eyes, not like the rich heiress Lucinda had 
looked some few years previously, nor did they appear 
to her like the admiring, hospitable, and affectionate friends 
they had been in those happy days. The maidens had all 
become matrons, and no longer possessed any love of gay- 
ety or any leisure for society. The beaux had all become 
husbands and were too busy in supplying the wants of 
their growing families to expend any time in unnecessary 
civilities. The old people of the former day were either 
dead or had become so benumbed with accumulated infir- 
mities, that they were the same as dead for any purposes 
of friendly recognition, or active benevolence, excepting 
only one bed-ridden old woman, who seemed rejoiced to 
see her, and claimed some present services in remuneration 
of former hospitalities. Poor Lucinda was glad of even 
this recognition, and would have requited it by adminis- 
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tering personally for a few days to the wants of her help- 
less old friend, but a married daughter with whom the . 
sick woman lived, intimated that the old woman was in 
her dotage and needed no assistance, and that the house 
was already too full of inmates to admit of another. 

Finding herself thus a stranger and neglected where she 
had expected sympathy and admiration, the Widow Lusher 
concluded she would indignantly abandon a town which 
was given up to selfishness, and fix her residence in the 
more simple but good-hearted city of Schenectady, among 
her earliest friends and the friends of her father, over 
whose memory she now wept bitterly, for the first time 
since his death. In the melioration of her feelings by this 
outbreak of grief, she felt some reproach at having been 
tempted to prefer Albany to Schenectady, the tinsel of 
politeness for the solid gold of unsophisticated kindness, 
and she mentally resolved that no returning prosperity 
and no change of time should ever again make her forget- 
ful of their friendship. 

To Schenectedy she accordingly returned, yearning 
with good feelings toward its whole population, but the 
change there was worse than at Albany, for the Albanians 
were simply indifferent and forgetful, but at Schenectady 
the people remembered too much and were revengeful. 
They could not forgive the levity with which they had 
been abandoned in the hour of her prosperity, and they 
were more exasperated than soothed that she should pre- 
sume to make them the mere conveniences of her adver- 
sity. They felt that they had been injured, and they had 
no wish to be appeased. This last blow was a little too 
much for the equanimity of the now forlorn widow. She 
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wandered into a small tavern, the only one which the city 
then contained, and sinking into a chair, gave full scope to 
her feelings in copious tears, as the fall extent of her des- 
titution for the first time appeared clear and naked to her 
perception. 

The landlady was softened at this mute, but well-under- 
stood language of sorrow, and endeavoured to allay with 
kind words the wounds of offended pride and disappointed 
hopes, but the wounds were too deep to be healed and too 
recent to be assuaged. Still the sufferer possessed the 
vigour of youth and the independence which flows from 
a hardy education in the wilds of a semi-civilization. Her 
spirits therefore soon rose above the depression with which 
misfortune was bearing them down, and she resolved to 
despise those who contemned her and to seek in the soli- 
tude of her pristine home a refuge from the selfishness of 
artificial communities. She accordingly, after paying the 
small tavern bill, and proudly rejecting an offered abate- 
ment, that was made on the supposition of her apparent 
poverty, placed herself on a loaded scow, that was pro- 
ceeding up the Mohawk, and returned to Old Fort Schuy- 
ler and the log-cabin of her childhood, determined to put 
in immediate practice the prescription of her father, and 
by trying to like where she lived, to eventually live where 
she liked. 

The Indians soon heard of her return, and those simple 
people, on whom the circumstance of more or less money 
produces no effect, came down to see her, bringing with 
them their furs, not doubting but she would purchase 
them, as her father had in times past. This was a new idea 
to her, but in the solitude of her position, she thought 
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traffic would constitute an amusement, and she accord- 
ingly gradually became a purchaser of furs with the cop- 
per coins that she had brought home with her, and gradu- 
ally became a dealer in tobacco like her father, and in the 
various articles desired by Indians ; and also gradually, by 
the profit of her dealings, began to refill boxes number one, 
two, three, like those that her youthful imprudence had 
exhausted. 

With the fame of her returning prosperity, the enmity 
of the people of Schenectady gradually subsided, and 
even the memory of the Albanians gradually brightened. 
When she occasionally resorted to those cities to replenish 
her merchandise and dispose of her furs, numerous were 
the friendly recognitions with which she was greeted, and 
numerous were the attempts to revive former intimacies ; 
and even numerous were the ofiers that were made to in- 
duce the widow to relinquish her residence at Old Fort 
Schuyler, and to become the helpmate of some friendly 
old widowed skipper of Albany or teamster of Schenec- 
tady, who in days long vanished, had been a beau of the 
blooming Lucinda. But she had seen enough of the world 
to estimate unfavorably these late propositions, and as 
often as they were made to her, she kindly but firmly de- 
clared, that she had paid too much to live where she liked, 
to change the place now she had found it. She never did 
change it, but lived at Old Fort Schuyler all her days, the 
most contented and cheerful old woman in the whole 
place; for it eventually became quite a village, and she 
was surrounded by kind neighbors to whom she would 
relate with untiring interest, the foregoing events of her 
early life;/ as the sympathizing listeners would call to 
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sliare her cheerful evening fire and comfortable tea-table. 
She would never forsake even the old log-house, though, 
often importuned to build another, and her resources 
were known to be abundant; but the house suited her and 
she suited the house. They had both become old, but 
were still hale and strong. She always welcomed with 
food and lodging the Indians who visited the village, 
though the trade of purchasing their furs and supplying 
them with tobacco had fallen into younger hands, to 
whom she had quietly resigned it as soon as opposition 
showed itself urgent to obtain the business. The Indians 
came from Oneida in crowds, old and young, male and fe- 
male, to attend her funeral when, after but an hour's ill- 
ness, she had slink in old age, (nobody knew exactly how 
old,) to her last repose ; and she was buried aside her fa- 
ther, in a spot where now, alas I runs a street (Wiley- 
street,) which was the original burial place of the early 
settlers. Her property was eventually claimed by a col- 
lateral relation, living in Hartford, Connecticut, who acci- 
dentally heard of her after death, and apparently had pos- 
sessed no knowledge of her previously. She had, how- 
ever, in the latter period of her life, wisely expended the 
larger part of her estate in active benevolence to her In- 
dian friends and white neighbors, and in their memory 
her good deeds and irreproachable name were long cher- 
ished ; and they are now, together with the. precept by 
which she discovered the art of living where she liked, re- 
corded for the benefit of posterity in all future times. 
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THE ARGUMENTATIVE HUSBAND, 

AND THB HUSBAKD WHO DENIED HIS WIFE NOTHING : OR, 
" A SECRET WORTH KNOWING." 

Two young women, who lived in the same neighbor- 
hood and had been intimate acquaintances from their 
infancy, became married to a couple of young tradesmen, 
who were thriving and industrious. The young men 
were clerks in the same dry-goods shop in Broadway 
when they becj^me first acquainted with their future wives 
and during a large portion of the courtship, hence no lit- 
tle intimacy was created, between the young men, and they 
strongly sympathized with each other in their respective 
matrimonial projects and both became well known to 
each other's intended. 

As a preliminary to the marriages the young men had 
to acquire the means of a suitable support for their fami- 
lies, but as they possessed the confidence of their employ- 
er he assisted them with capital in the business to which 
they were educated, and eventually one established him- 
self in Philadelphia and the other in New- York, and as 
soon as they felt pecuniarily able they married their re- 
spective favorites. 

The families being thus separated enjoyed but few 
opportunities of social intercourse with each other." Even 
when the requirements of business brought occasionally 
2* 
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Mr. Jenkins from Philadelphia to New- York, he was 
usually in too much haste to lose much time in chatting 
with Mr. Jackson, though sometimes he would be accom- 
panied to New- York by his wife, when the two ladies 
would delight themselves in interchanging domestic intel- 
ligence, in recurring to events of their early lives, and in 
mutual inquiries about acquaintances wHo had removed to 
distant regions. Nor were wanting topics of more piquant 
interest, such as the conduct of their respective husbands ; 
and while Mrs. Jenkins rejoiced in a husband who never 
denied her any thing, Mrs. Jackson had to confess, that 
though her husband provided well for the family and was 
a very indulgent father, yet he would have his own way. 
As a glaring instance in this particular, she adduced his 
unwillingness to accommodate her with a new house, 
though every person knew he was prosperous in business 
and could better afford to build than many of his neigh- 
bors, who had made their families comfortable by a con- 
venient residence up-town, where the air was pure for the 
children and good schools could be obtained for their 
literary improvement and at a cheaper rate than in the 
lower parts of the city. As Mrs. Jackson uttered these 
revelations with unwonted fervor and fluency, a less dis- 
criminating person than her old friend Mrs. Jenkins could 
have discovered that the subject was dear to her heart, 
and that Mrs. Jackson was in this particular an abused 
woman, who deserved the sympathy of her sex. Mrs. 
Jenkins accordingly entered into her friend's feelings 
with the warmth of an old acquaintance and with the 
esprit du corps of a wife, and insisted that she would not 
live with a man who should treat her in such a manner. 
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The subject of this conversation almost engrossed tlie 
thoughts of Mrs. Jenkins, and when she returned to Phil- 
adelphia she viewed her own bouse with the new impres- 
sions produced in her by the ambitious aspirations of her 
friend, and the house speedily lost nearly all its attrac- 
tions. She and her husband had occupied it ever since 
their marriage, and as it was situated in the rear of the 
shop it was necessarily small and subject to many incon- 
veniences. She could neither pass in nor out except 
through the shop, and this was peculiarly unpleasant to 
the female friends who occasionally visited her, to say 
nothing of the children, who were not permitted to play 
in the shop and were perpetually romping in her small 
parlor. The residence had been suitable enough to the 
condition of the parties when they commenced house- 
keeping ; and its manifold inconveniences had developed 
themselves so gradually, in the gradual increase of the 
family, that Mrs. Jen]^ins had been insensible to them till 
her attention was called that way by her last visit to 
New York. She was now surprised that she had lived 
contentedly in such a place so long and was resolved that 
she would live there no longer, especially as she knew 
that her husband could as well afford to build a new 
house as Mr. Jackson. Thus impressed, she kept revolv- 
ing the topic in her thoughts till she acquired a sufficient 
confidence in the correctness of her conclusions to feel the 
necessity of their speedy realization. Thus fortified, the 
next step was to bring her husband to the same opinion 
with herself She knew he was fond of property and 
took pleasure in its accumulation, but what was the in- 
crease of property to her if she was not to enjoy the use 
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of it ! They might as well be tv^ithout property, and 
indeed better, because if any necessity existed for living 
in a log-cabin, she would submit with pleasure ; but to 
live inconveniently without any necessity therefor was in- 
tolerably tantalizing. 

Mrs. Jenkins accordingly lost no time in developing 
her plans by throwing out various intimations of the un- 
comfortableness of the house and of the delights of a 
residence detached from shops, where visitors might be 
received at a private door, and where the children could 
have room to play without forever destroying the parlor 
furniture and leaving no person in peace or so much as it 
single room where a person can be retired for a few mo- 
ments. Nor were wanting numerous examples of ac- 
quaintances who had lately bought or built new houses, 
and nothing was more surprising than the statistical &cts 
on this point which Mrs. Jenkins was able to collect, now 
that her attention' was directed that way. 

These new demonstrations were not lost on Mr. Jen- 
kins, who knew enough of human nature to understand 
their drift, hence he was not taken unawares when, in the 
fulness of time, his wife declared all her wants and show- 
ed to him the deep hold which, unaccountably to him, 
the subject had taken on her feelings. We have already 
said that he never denied his wife any thing about which 
he found she was pertinacious, nor did he in the present 
case. He confessed that the present residence was incon- 
venient. He had long felt it himself, and would lose no 
time unnecessarily in performing all that his wife required, 
after he should extricate himself from debt and get his 
business into a shape that would enable him to purchase 
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a suitable building lot for such a house as his family 
ought to occupy. He did not want to build a contracted 
house nor in a bad location, but to combine some elegance 
with comfort, just as so good a house-keeper as his wife 
deserved after all her privations. 

Mrs. Jenkins was delighted and lost no time in writing 
to her friend Mrs. Jackson her brilliant prospects, and as 
no account loses in the telling, the consummation of her 
wishes imbibed some rainbow tints from her imagination 
and, like a full moon, seemed far nearer than it was in 
sober reality. In the fervor of her feelings she lauded 
her husband not sparingly ; for though he had never de- 
nied her any thing, yet she was fain to confess, that to be 
accommodating in so large a matter was rather an un- 
expected token of his affection and kindness. 

Mrs. Jackson read this epistle with less pleasure than 
she ought to have felt at the happiness of so old and good 
a friend, and her house from thenceforth became more 
insupportable than ever, till by pondering long on her 
discontent it gradually became mingled with all her 
thoughts and actions and exhibited itself prominently in 
all her intercourse with her husband. When he was 
affectionately disposed toward her, as he usually was 
when relieved at evenings from the cares of his shop, she 
would sigh deeply or shed tears and let him know other- 
wise that the want of a better house was a cruel obstruc- 
tion to her happiness. When he was in an ill humor, as 
would sometimes happen from the perplexity of business, 
she would retort with complaints of the wretched house 
in which she was straitened and conl&ned. I\i the winter 
she suffered martyrdom from the cold and in the summer 
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she was suffocated by heat, and all from the age or mis- 
construction of the worthless old house. If the children 
became sick the house was the cause, by denying proper 
exercise or in admitting dampness through the walls. If 
the family expenses increased, or the servants were un- 
faithful, the ill construction of the house would not admit 
of economy or provide security against petty depreda- 
tions. 

The project of his wife appeared to Mr. Jackson so 
manifestly improper, that he could not countenance it for 
a moment ; but as he was a reasonable man himself, he 
hoped to convince her of the impropriety of her demands. 
He accordingly told her that he had risen, as she knew, 
from nothing, but though he had been prosperous, his 
business was still incumbered by want of capital, which 
compelled him to make purchases on credit, instead of 
ranging the market and obtaining his supplies where they 
could be purchased most cheaply for money. Were he 
by building to abstract from his business any portion of 
his active capital, he would still farther embarrass him- 
self, while his creditors, seeing his imprudence, would 
begin to suspect his ability to pay and refuse him their 
assistance. 

In vain, however, poor Mr. Jackson argued with his 
wife and combated her reasons with countervailing 
proofs ; the result only evinced the truth of the proverb, 
that " she who is convinced against her will, is of the same 
opinion still" though his arguments were not sufficiently 
effectual to even nominally convince his wife ; they only 
excited her ingenuity to the discovery of fresh reasons 
why the old tenement should be abandoned and a new 
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one constructed in a better position jTor both enjoyment 
and economy. But what she deemed the most potent of 
all that could be said on the subject, was the practical 
fact that Walter Jenkins, of Philadelphia, who commen* 
ced business at the same time with Jackson and was ad- 
mittedly less successful in money-making, was still able 
to give his wife a new house and every thing else ; for he 
never denied his wife any thing. 

This was indeed a potent argument and Jackson never 
knew how to combat it, except by saying that Jenkins 
was a fool ; nor could poor Jackson invent any new rea- 
sons in opposition to his wife, and she professed herself 
tired of the old ones. He had but to commence his oppo- 
sition, when she forthwith stopped him and could antici- 
pate all he had to say. It was, she affirmed, the same old 
argument that she had heard a hundred times before, and 
if he had any thing to say she wanted something new. 
Alas, poor Jackson I he was a patient and enduring man, 
but these perpetual bickerings effectually destroyed his 
domestic comfort, and as the last resort of a worsted dis- 
putant, he one day unfortunately became angry. He had 
so long smothered his feelings, that now when they 
obtained vent the explosion was prodigious. He accused 
his wife of being the torment of his existence and said 
that nothing would satisfy her but his destruction, which, 
however, he assured her should never occur; for rather 
than commit the folly she desired, he would throw him- 
self into the river or blow up the house with all its con- 
tents. 

The poor woman was sorely afflicted at the unusual 
spectacle of his rage. She bore it, however, as only 
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women can bear such afflictions, in meekness and silent 
sorrow, that appealed to his feelings more eloquently than 
words ; till on reflection he became so much distressed at 
his own violence, that he agreed, as the only proper atone- 
ment in his power, to construct a house according to her 
wishes, let the consequences be what they might. He 
went at it in good earnest and the construction absorbed 
all his active capital, while suitable furniture for it^ which 
soon became as indispensable as the house, ran him into 
debt. He struggled for two years with the embarrassment 
produced in his business by these abstractions from his 
resources, and procured additional credit to supply their 
place, but when he was most extended in this respect a 
pecuniary crisis pervaded the country, and New- York 
felt the full force of the existing pressure. The banks 
could no longer yield their accustomed accommodations, 
and in the struggle of each institution to save itself the 
ruin of private persons came to be disregarded. In turn 
every man who was in debt had to urge payment from 
his own debtors, an(J in the general scramble which ensu- 
ed numerous merchants became bankrupt, till all confi- 
dence was lost and every person was afraid of his neighbor. 
Nothing could have come less opportunely to Jackson 
than this commercial revulsion. It was like the famine 
which arose as soon as the prodigal son of the Scriptures 
had squandered his last penny. His spirits also were no 
longer sustained by a consciousness that he was prosper- 
ing.' He had for some time been more solicitous to sustain 
his credit than to make profits, and under the existing 
distrust he soon saw that his ultimate, ruin was inevitable ; 
and all his efforts were directed to avert, as long as possi- 
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ble, the sure catastrophe of public discredit To this end, 
he was daily compelled to sacrifice to usurers and to 
purchase his supplies of merchandise at prices enhanced 
by the suspicions of keen sellers. Even his customers 
began to desert him, for his goods were known to have 
been purchased at a disadvantage and were at least ima- 
gined to be dearer than the goods of other dealers. His 
friends became alarmed lest they should become entangled 
in his fall and forsook him in a body, while his creditors 
began to assail him for payment or security. 

In this bad emergency of his affairs, he often thought of 
his -early friend Jenkins, and would have applied to him 
for assistance, especially as Philadelphia was less afflicted 
than New York with the pecuniary pressure, but he knew 
that Jenkins never denied his wife any thing, and espe- 
cially that he had acceded to her wishes in the building of 
a house, and as like causes will produce like effects he 
doubted not that Jenkins must be as badly situated as 
himself. But in this Mr. Jackson was mistaken. On the 
contrary Jenkins had foreseen the approaching commer- 
cial storm and had prudently furled his sails in season and 
was prepared to meet the worst, come when it might. He 
had recently heard of the adverse circumstances of his early 
friend, and while he was greatly grieved at his reverses, he 
resolved not to let his grief evaporate in silent sorrow, but 
to visit New York and ascertain personally if his friend's 
affairs could be relieved. He arrived too late for the as- 
sistance that he was kindly prepared to give ; for Jackson 
had pursued of late the down-hill path so desperately and 
recklessly that he could not be extricated from his difficul- 
ties. Only one honest course remained, which was to 
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squander no more property in vain efforts to procrastinate 
a fall that was inevitable, but to meet the crisis at once and 
assign all his effects to good trustees, for the equal benefit 
of his creditors. To this course Jenkins advised with the 
assurance that if his friend could become relieved from his 
liabilities, he would assist him to establish himself anew, 
when with the experience thus dearly purchased he would 
doubtless regain in time his former standing. 

Jackson complied with all the suggestions of his friend, 
but nothing could well exceed his astonishment at the 
pecuniary abilities of Jenkins — the man who never denied 
his wife any thing ; while he had yielded to only one re- 
quest and was ruined. But the mystery was soon solved. 
Jenkins admitted that he never denied his wife any thing. 
It was a way he had ; reserving, however, to himself the 
execution of her projects at such a time only as should 
suit his convenience. That time had never yet come in 
the matter of the house, but they had lived contentedly 
where they had always lived ; his wife happy in the pos- 
session of a complying husband and the pleasant anticipa- 
tions of future gratifications, and he satisfied in the posses- 
sion of a hopeful wife, and in the full fruition of his pres- 
ent wishes. This revelation was not lost on Jackson, and 
when he ultimately obtained a release from his existing 
debts and commenced anew, under the auspices of his Phil- 
adelphia friend, he was never known to argue with his 
wife and especially never to become angry ; and in process 
of time, by patient industry and resolute self-denial of all 
improvident expenditures, he became richer than before, 
and his wife while chatting with her neighbors in a snug 
parlor in the rear of the sh6p, would often,, like Mrs, 
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Jenkins, self-complacently boast, that as for Mr. Jackson, 
she must say he was a man who never denied his wife anj 
thing. 
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in. 
FEMININE PERFECTIONS; 

OB, THE UNBEA80KABLE BACHELOB. 

As the study of geography and history is become uni- 
versal, every body doubtless knows all that has been pub- 
lished concerning the kingdom of Tuscora, and its re- 
nowned sovereign Alphonso the beautiful. Still a little 
private record exists of the court, that has not yet found 
its proper place in any published annals of that &r-cele- 
brated monarch. He was, every body knows, only nineteen 
years old when he was called by Providencb to ascend 
the throne of his illustrious ancestors ; yet he possessed a 
very manly figure, and his muscular energy was so great, 
that he could bend an iron crow-bar by the strength of his 
hands ; while his intellectual powers were thought to ex- 
cel his physical. 

Alphonso, though he was so exalted in station, young 
and beautiful, shunned all the amusenents with which his 
courtiers sought to gladden his accession to power. He 
was evidently unhappy. He lost his appetite, and sleep 
forsook his pillow. Alarm for his health soon became 
general, till at length, so imminent seemed the peril, that 
his oldest and most respected minister of state, the venera- 
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ble Pokefanatus, disregarding the severe etiquette of the 
court of Tuscora, fell on his knees before the young mon- 
arch, and implored him to reveal to his faithful servant, 
the grief that was but too evidently preying on the royal 
breast. 

Pokefunatus knew that whoever presumed to question 
the sovereign on any topic, forfeited his life unless his 
majesty should remit the penalty ; but the loyal old man 
was willing to hazard his life and to lose it, if he could 
thereby restore the king to health and happiness. He 
soon found that he had need of all his devotion, as Al- 
phonso's beautiful face seemed convulsed with surprise 
and sudden rage, at what he characterized as the bold im- 
pertinence of a super-serviceable slave. All color fled 
from his cheeks and lips, and his scimitar seemed to leap 
from its scabbard, and gleam aloft by its own impulse, so 
rapid was the movement of Alphonso to terminate at a 
blow, the offence and the offender. But the old counsellor 
was so greatly beloved for the mild dignity with which he 
had borne his high honors, and for the many important ser- 
vices he had rendered to the state in the past and preced- 
ing reigns, that all the courtiers who filled the audience- 
chamber manifested involuntarily, so deep a consternatioa 
as to cause Alphonso to arrest his purpose, and respite the 
offender till he should have passed some reasonable time 
in preparation for death, and in bidding a final adieu to 
his family. 

Even this melioration of the catastrophe failed to restore 
tranquillity to the alarmed court. The sudden outbreak; 
of so fierce a wrath seemed to leave no man secure for a 
moment; especially as princes who indulge in acts of 
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tyranny, can at any time create occasion for tyrannous con- 
duct. Alphonso saV in- the constraint of his attendants 
that they were uneasy ; hence for the purpose of restoring 
confidence, and perhaps from a revulsion of feeling in 
favor of an ancient servant, he convoked all his principal 
officers, and graciously declared that while he would punish 
every coercive interference with his private thoughts, he 
wds willing to state voluntarily the trouble that oppressed 
him. It proceeded from the love which he felt toward his 
dear subjects, and the consequent duty thereby incumbent 
on him, of furnishing them with a lineal descendant to oc- 
cupy the throne at his decease ; while personally he pos- 
sessed such a repugnance to the race of womankind, that 
he feared the aversion was unconquerable : unless indeed 
one could be found whose voice was habitually lower than 
that of any female he yet had heard ; for in a loud voice 
seemed to lie his great antipathy. If within a month such 
a female could b.e found, he would marry her, and even 
Pokefunatus should be pardoned. 

His majesty's gracious determination, and a hope that 
the prime minister might be extricated from his present 
peril, induced a search to be instituted throughout the 
kingdom, for a young lady who would suit the toyal re- 
quirement ; but though all the ladies of Tuscora lowered 
their voices for the occasion, and spoke almost in a whis- 
per, yet when suddenly excited by either grief or joy, or 
perchance by anger, they would speak so loud, as mani- 
festly to be disqualified from becoming the wife of an abso- 
late king who could not endure loud speaking. 

While the termination of the month was rapidly advanc- 
ing, the messengers returned slowly and sorrowfully to re- 
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port the failure of their mission. Gloom again appeared 
in every countenance, and the life of the ill-fated min- 
ister seemed hopeless ; when suddenly as the last minute 
of the last day of the fatal month was transpiring, an un- 
usual clamor was heard outside the palace; and presently 
a breathless messenger announced to the assembled court 
that he had found a lady with a voice so low and harmo- 
nious that when he first heard it, he mistook it for the soft 
breathings of an jEolian harp. 

Every -person was delighted except the king. He was 
manifestly disappointed and displeased. He intimated 
that the month was expired, and that the messenger was 
too late to gain a throne for the lady, or to save the life of 
the criminal. Still, lest his justice should be questioned 
he granted Pokefunatus a respite during another month ; 
and if within that period a female could be found who was 
amiable while disappointed and contradicted, he would 
marry her and pardon the prisoner. 

The messengers had encountered sufficient difficulty in 
the former search to almost despair in the present, which 
seemed to require a greater deviation from the ordinary 
moral organization of human beings than the other had 
from the physical organization. Yet they departed with a 
determination to fulfil the new requirement of the sov- 
ereign if such a lady as was designated should happen 
to exist. They naturally visited all the boarding-schools 

%of the metropolis, as more likely places than any other, 
for finding the object of their search; not omitting the 
various watering-places where more mature womanhood 
disports its loveliness during the heat of summer ; for that 

happened to constitute the period of the year when the 
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search was in progress. As rumor apprised the female 
world of the object of the messengers, they were greeted 
everywhere with an amiability that no imagination could 
exceed, by delighted and hopeful expectants; who, how- 
ever maintained the required degree of amiability only 
while they were hopeful. This was just what the messen- 
gers had feared, and they all returned to court, sad, slow, 
and successless, as the month verged towards its close. 

The last day arrived. Brightly shone forth the sun, 
making sadder by contrast t^e appearance of the returning 
messengers. The king* surrounded by all his great 
officers, was seated on his throne, to hear what was already 
known informally, the failure of the second experiment 
Despondency was visible on every face, despite the forced 
efforts of obsequious loyalty to counterfeit delight The 
life of the unfortunate prime minister was fast tending 
to an abrupt termination, when again a tardy messenger 
announced, in breathless haste, that he had found a lady 
who could preserve good humor and kind feelings under 
the severest disappointments. The king could scarcely 
restrain his indignation. He insisted that the sentence had 
been in effect pronounced, and that the minister should 
no longer be respited. Still a moment's refliection sufficed 
to assuage his rising impatience. Even the most absolute 
princes must not disregard the deeply-rooted feelings of 
their subjects ; and he saw, in the general dejection, that 
he must omit no form of apparent lenity and justice. He 
accordingly granted another month's postponement, with 
the promise of pardon and marriage, as heretofore, if a 
lady could be found who never cried. 

This requirement was deemed more difficult of accom- 
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plishment than either of the others, and the messengers 
could scarcely be induced to attempt the search ; but so 
great was the sympathy for the unfortunate old counsellor, 
that they at length resolved to find a dry-eyed lady, if one 
inhabited the kingdom. Fame soon promulged what the 
King was seeking, and not a tear was shed in Tuscora by 
any female, young or old, during a whole month. But 
this availed not. They all had been accustomed to cry 
when they were vexed or perplexed ; and the messengers 
returned to court dispirited and sullen. 

The King received them in all the pomp of royalty 
as usual. He had heard the failure of their mission, and 
attended now only to give due solemnity to the sequel. 
Eight pleased was the royal misogamist in the perverse 
contemplation of living hereafter in undisturbed celibacy, 
while even his enemies — if kings have enemies — could 
not reproach him therewith, after the great efforts that he 
had taken to procure a consort. But in the midst of these 
secret felicitations, again a tardy messenger rushed into 
the presence chamber, and prostrating himself before the 
throne, announced that he had found a lady who never 
cried. 

This time, however, the month was clearly ended, and 
no one presumed to question the justice of Alphonso when 
'he declared that execution could no longer be delayed 
against Pokefunatus, nor his own royal person be farther 
disturbed in seeking for a partner to share his throne. 

The unfortunate old man, who had been brought from 
a distant fortress, and who, surrounded by the king's 
guards, was in an ante-room of the palace, was therefore 
summoned into the presence that he might be sentenced 
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personallj by the king ; for such is the castom of the 
realm when a great officer of Tusoora is to be decapitated. 
Not long was the f&tal summons uttered before a distant 
door was thrown open, and through it was seen to issue, 
in slow and measured pace, a gloomy procession of armed 
men with the prisoner in their midst Confinement and 
sorrow, even more than lengthened years, had whitened 
his head and emaciated his body. Pale and manifestly fee- 
ble, yet with a dignity which conscious rectitude can under 
such circumstances alone supply, he advanced toward his 
offended master, leaning for support, and evidently with 
no stinted pressure, on the arm of his youngest but most 
devoted daughter, the lovely Adeline. Engrossed wholly 
by the sorrows of her &ther, she knew not that her beauty 
was attracting the admiring gaze of king and courtiers. 
Still, no tear dimmed the radiance of her eyes, and when 
she addressed some words of consolation to her venerable 
parent the sounds were fio soft and melodious that the 
king felt that he could listen to them for ages with in- 
creasing delight Female loveliness had never before 
touched his heart, and he exclaimed, almost involuntarily : 
Who is this heavenly vision? 

" Sire," said the tardy messenger, " she is the lady who 
never cries! I found her with her father in the distant 
fortress of Olontorf, or I should have been able to return 
in time to save her father's life." 

" Sire," said the other tardy messenger, falling on his 
knees snppliantly, "she is the young lady who is always 
amiable ! The distance that I had to travel in returning 
from the prison, which she inhabited night and day with 
her father, occasioned my unfortunate tardiness." 
8 
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" Sire," said the remaining tardy messenger, " she is the 
lady whose voice is always low I I had heard of her by 
&me; but resolving to trust no evidence but my own 
senses, in a matter which concerned your majesty, I went 
in person to Clontorf ; and though I journeyed with the 
utmost expedition, I unhappily failed in returning suffi- 
ciently early to save the noble prisoner from death." 

And who shall take his life? exclaimed Alphonso; 
the father of so much sense and loveliness must not be 
lost to our kingdom I" 

All the prejudices of the king against marriage were 
dissipated, for he found that they had originated in errone- 
ous prepossessions. Instead of sentencing his ancient 
counsellor he forthwith restored him to favor : and as for 
the beautiful Adeline, she soon became queen of Tuscora. 
Alphonso the Beautiful and Adeline the Good long 
reigned the happiest monarchs of the age in which they 
flourished, and their descendants still occupy the throne of 
the same ancient kingdom. Even to this remote day a 
decree exists, which was promulged by Alphonso on the 
morning of his marriage, that whenever intellectual, moral 
and corporeal excellence combine in the same woman, no 
man shall withstand her influence, under the penalty, on 
disobedience to the decree, of universal contempt. 
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IV. 



HOW TO PBOSPEE; 

OR, THB FATAL MI8TAKI. 

Of the few overgrown fortunes that have been made 
in our country, the greater number seem to have fidlen 
into the possession of naturalized citizens rather than na- 
tives, notwithstanding the superior shrewdness with which 
our self-complacency is prone to endue Yankee intellect 
Of our naturalized citizens, the French, with Girabd as the 
exemplar, seem to have accumulated the largest fortunes ; 
and the Germans, with Astob in the foreground, seem to 
stand next in the grade of wealth-accumulators, although 
possibly they may contend for precedence over the former 
class; while the Scotch, with Bobebt Lenox at their 
head, or Duncan of Providence, or Gbeio of Canandai- 
gua, may be unwilling to concede a pre-eminence to either 
of the others. , 

Among the successful Germans, in a moderate way, one 
some years ago resided in Baltimore, who, from the hum- 
ble employment of a blacksmith, had arrived at the pos- 
session of a pretty large estate. How his name was pro- 
nounced and spelled in German is uncertain ; but it had 
become Anglicized into the word " Heapupit." He was an 
old man at the period of our last war with Great Britain, 
but still occupied in commerce, which occasioned frequent 
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visits by him to New York, where his present historian 
became accidentally acquainted with him, at a private 
boarding-house. As his humble origin was known to the 
boarders, they took an interest in the conversation of the 
old man, although his language and manners retained 
many traces of his early rough employments, but modified 
by a quickness of perception and shrewdness of remark, 
which are apt to appear in self-made men. He perceived 
that his conversation was listened to attentively, and he 
seemed gratified with the homage thus given spontaneously 
to his sagacity; and he often remarked to young men, 
that the great point for a man to discover was what he 
is fit for; when this is learned, the progress of a man 
toward wealth becomes sure, although it may be slow. 
He was fond of adding, in illustration, that he had lost 
much time fruitlessly as a blacksmith, before he discovered 
that he was not fit for that business, but was for mercantile 
pursuits. 

He began merchandising and matrimony together, and 
to economize time and money turned a necessary prelimin- 
ary journey to Philadelphia into a wedding tour. The 
fiswilities for travel were not good in those days, and as he 
wished to enjoy the journey with his bride, he hired a one- 
horse chaise, in which he and his wife lefli Baltimore on 
the morning of the wedding. The day was as bright as 
the occasion, and the bride had tasked all her pecuniary 
resources not to discredit by her dress the elevated position 
of a merchant's lady, into which she was emerging from a 
condition as humble as her husband's. She gloried in the 
possession of a pea-green silk pelisse, with a silk hat to 
match ; and her appearance, when thus arrayed, and sitting 
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in the chaise, fallj jostified her judgment in their procuxe^ 
ment. 

The happy husband was perhaps as proud as his wife, 
but his pride rejected externals and rejoiced in a purse 
which, though not very large, yet contained what with 
prudence would supply the expenses of the journey and 
obtain the few special articles of merchandise whose pro- 
curement constituted the great object of the expedition* 
But every thing in nature seems to conspire against pride. 
They had not travelled many hours in their open vehicle 
over an intensely dusty road, before the husband saw with 
alarm that the dust was making fearful havoc with the 
fine habiliments of his bride, and especially with her hat 
She had, unconscious of the mischief applied repeatedly 
her moist hands (the temperature was July) to adjust the 
hat, as the current of air or jolting of the chaise disturbed 
its proper position, and> every touch had combined with 
the dust in leaving the marks of her pretty fingers dis- 
tinctly and indelibly imprinted on the silk. Nor was that 
the whole mischief: the dust had insinuated itself into all 
the seams and crevices of the hat and ribbons, and aided 
by a soft moisture exuded from parts beneath, the whole 
superstructure was so pitilessly ruined, that when they ar- 
rived at Havre-de-Grace, where the night was to be passed, 
and where some cousins of the bride resided, a new hat 
became indispensable. The fortune of the wife had been 
expended on the bridal dress, so the new hat had to be 
procured with the money of the husband, causing an in- 
road that he had not anticipated ; but his gallantry con- 
quered his avarice, and he determined that the joys of the 
honeymoon should not be frustrated by the accident. His 
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Tesolation was happily seconded by finding at the only 
milliner's shop in the little village a beautiful white hat, 
just suited for a bride, and which indeed had been made 
for one; but the accommodating milliner could make 
another in sufficient season, and would even allow a trifle 
for the spoiled green ; hence, by the expenditure of some 
nine dollais the breach of costume was repaired, and 
the bridal twain were again happy, and departed hopefully 
in the morning with an immunity against dust, for its 
wings had been dampened during the night, and its flying 
effectually prevented, by a copious rain. 

Bright again was the sun and gay the leave-taking at 
Havre-de-Grace; but the party had no sooner proceeded 
onward sufficiently far to be beyond the reach of shelter, 
when the treacherous clouds began to rally their scattered 
fragments and to open their renewed batteries on the way- 
farers beneath ; and in spite of a leather top to the chaise 
and a leather apron, the rain, confederating with a breeze 
that seemed to arise for the occasion, drenched both bride 
and bridegroom. In vain were handkerchiefs spread to 
shield the new hat; they only broke down its artificial 
flowers, which, like dying dolphins, emitted various hues, 
till the original whiteness of the hat was almost undiscov- 
erable, and its paper crown and sides slouched over the 
wearer's head and &ce in shapeless ruin. The result was 
too distressing for the fortitude of the bride, and yielding 
to the last resort of female sufferance, she wept profusely 
and bitterly. 

The poor groom loved his money, and had none to lose, 
nor had he been before aware of the expense and mis- 
chances of matrimony ; but his wife must have a hat, and 
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he acooidinglj satisfied his chagrin by a heavy malediction 
against hats that were fit for neither rain nor sunshine, 
and by vowing that he would himself select the next hat 
at the first proper opportunity. This was not long in 
occurring. They reached Philadelphia in the evening, 
without fiirtber misadventure, and as they passed a millin- 
er's shop, on the way to their intended tavern, where they 
desired to make a fair appearance, they stopped and he 
selected a Leghorn which gave sufficient indications of 
durability, without being devoid of taste or &shion. The 
superiority of his judgment in this selection, over the frail 
purchases of his wife, was so gratifying to his vanity, that 
with a very mitigated reluctance he handed to the seller a 
twenty-dollar bank-bill, receiving in return the new hat 
and a ten-dollar note. 

Thus refurbished, and with a rather craving appetite, 
they arrived at their destined hotel, where, after a warm 
and bountiful meal, they concluded to stroll through some 
of the neighboring streets during the imoccupied time that 
remained of the evening. They passed several shops 
which both Heapupit and his wife looked at with particu- 
lar interest ; he with a reference to the shop which he was 
to open at Baltimore, she with an eye to the many pretty 
things that were displayed at the windows. She at length 
saw some gloves, and remembered that hers were utterly 
ruined ; she had also money enough remaining of her own 
to purchase a pair, but she had left it at the tavern. With 
this intimation he oflfered to be her banker till their re- 
turn to the inn, and they entered the shop and bought the 
gloves, paying therefor out of the ten-dollar bill which had 
been received at the purchase of the bonnet. The shop- 
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man looked at the bill, and then at the queer castomers, 
and called another young man, who also looked. After 
the two had consulted together a moment, one of them 
put on hisj hat and walked out of the shop, while the other 
came back and said he had sent out to get change. The 
messenger soon returned, but brought another person with 
him, who proved to be a police-officer; and then Heapapit 
was informed that the bill was a counterfeit, and that 
he must be taken to the mayor's office to account for 
the manner in which he came by the bill, and to ascertain 
if he had more of them in his possession. 

This sad climax to the adventure of the bonnets was a 
good joke to Heapupit in all after times, when in the 
known possession of wealth, and the self-complacency of 
vanquished early difficulties, he could repeat it after din- 
ner; as ^?vas usually his want, whenever a good occasion 
occurred, and he wanted to amuse his guests or friends ; 
but it was a sad difficulty at the time, and from which 
he extricated himself only by going with his accusers to 
the milliner's, and fortunately obtaining her admission 
that the note was an old counterfeit which she had inad- 
vertently in twilight, passed to the gentleman. 

After the war nothing farther was heard of Heapupit 
at the old boarding-house, and his shrewdness and his 
story were almost forgotten by all who had been its in- 
mates, and the survivors of whom had themselves become 
old ; when accidentally one of them, in passing lately a 
few days in Baltimore, ascertained that he had been a long 
time dead, and that he had left his property to a large 
family of children, of whom two only were sons. When 
he found that his end was approaching, he sent for these 
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sons, and as a last act of paternal solidtade, told them 
that his estate was to be divided equally among his chil- 
dren and grandchildren, according to the provisions of a 
will that would be found among his papers ; and although, 
owing to the great number of his descendants, the share 
of each would amount to only a sufficiency for an eligible 
commencement of business, yet they severally could not 
&il from erecting thereon a large fortune, if they would 
carefully conduct their business on the principle of a pre- 
cept which he duly, for their edification, repeated, with 
all the cunning emphasis that his waning strength would 
permit The precept thus solemnly heralded at the hour 
of death was sufficiently characteristic of the old man's 
early associations and continued illiteracy It was nothing 
but the homely vulgar distich : 

"Tickle me, Billy, do, do^ do ; 
You tickle me^ and FU tickle yon." 

He declared that its operation was founded in human 
nature, and therefore infallible, when the precept was pru- 
dently obeyed. He cautioned his sons against the vulgar 
error of striving to prosper by practices that are inconsist- 
ent with the prosperity of the persons with whom we 
deal. The true golden rule is, " You tickle me, and Til 
tickle you." The man who acted thus would obtain wealth 
if he perseveringly directed his efforts to that object ; or 
public honors, if he directed his efforts to that object 
The maxim was the key by which could be unlocked all 
the avenues to prosperity. 

The old man spoke to his sons in German, for that was 
3* 
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the language in which his thoughts continued to flow more 
fluently than in English. The young men had heard the 
lesson very many times before, but as this was to be the 
last infliction, they listened to it as though they heard 
it for the first time, and were astonished with its sagacity 
and freshness. Thus comforted in his tenderest vanity, 
the old gentleman lay a short time silent and was dead. 
The literary education of the sons had been neglected, 
not fixun any censurable indifference to the subject in the 
father, but fix)m his want of knowledge. They had been 
taught to read a little, which accomplishment, with some 
skill in the elementary rules of arithmetic, he deemed, by 
a contrast with his own deficiencies, great attainments. 
The sons were consequently not qualified for any higher 
employments than the mercantile traffic which had been 
followed by the father, and into which they had become 
partially initiated. They possessed, however, dissimilar in- 
tentions, for while Frederick, the elder, determined to con- 
tinue the old commercial business of his father, and in the 
old shop, Peter intended to see something of the world be- 
fore he established himself finally in any place and in any 
given occupation. He felt also a strong desire to see Ger- 
many, the native country of his fore&thers, where many 
of his paternal relations were still supposed to exist ; and 
as they were known to be poor, Peter's vanity may possi- 
bly have desired to glorify itself a little by astonishing 
them with the splendor of the American branch. His 
share of the paternal spoils was a tenth of the whole, and 
when reduced into money, amounted to twenty thousand 
dollars, which, after a decent period of mourning, and 
with a view of killing two birds with one stone, he con- 
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verted into cotton for the French market^ and took passage 
with it in a ship for Havre ; sorrowfully remarking to 
some of the cautious old friends of his father, who disliked 
these evidences of a roaming disposition, that grief was im- 
pairing his health, and that a change of scenery was abso- 
lutely necessary for his spirits. To remain in the old shop 
he knew would kill him, and he wondered how his brother 
could endare it; though Fred always possessed strong 
nerves, and could bear any thing. 

The ship in which Peter embarked experienced a suc- 
cession of the most favorable winds, but was unfortunately 
stranded on a fatal sand-bar, almost in sight of its destined 
port, and after all thoughts of danger had been dismissed 
&om the minds of the passengers. They were all saved 
except two who were washed overboard and drowned ; and 
most of the cargo was eventually saved and taken on 
shore by lighters, but it was badly damaged by the salt 
water. This was a contingency against which Peter had 
not guarded by any insurance, for where he ventured his 
life he thought he might venture his property. His loss 
was large, and he felt it severely ; but at the commence- 
ment of life pecuniary losses are much mitigated by an 
exuberance of undefined hopes. He could not, however, 
help occasionally reflecting, that as yet the maxim of his 
father had been impracticable. Nobody had tickled him, 
though he felt keenly disposed to tickle in return, accord- 
ing to the injunction of the adage ; that is, no person had 
conferred on him any benefit, which was the tickling that 
the adage meant, as he supposed, when interpreted literally. 
On the contrary, when the ship stranded, instead of being 
tickled, every man on board regarded himself alone, or 
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seemed to vie with eaoh other in throwing into the sea 
Peter's cotton, that the ship might be floated ; and when 
his damaged cotton was in a position to be sold, every pur- 
chaser exaggerated its defects, and sought to obtain it 
ruinously low. His experience thus far was therefore any 
thing but propitious to his hopes; while the steadily 
occurring diminution of his patrimony irritated all the 
latent avarice which his father's precepts had constantly 
fostered in him, and made him specially anxious that 
the tickling process should be commenced speedily. 

As soon as he realized from the wreck of his venture all 
that could be obtained, he hastened to Paris, in the expec- 
tation that a change of scene would produce a favorable 
change in the operation of his maxim ; but at Paris his 
funds diminished even faster than at Havre, for he could 
not resist participating expensively in the various novelties 
of that city of curiosities, in occasionally uniting in its 
more personal dissipations, and in becoming a victim to 
the swarms of sharpers, foreign and native, that make 
Paris their head-quarters, and every stranger their special 
object of attack. Still he could have borne equably these 
manifold depredations on his fortune, if he could have 
seen amid them a commencement of the process of be- 
coming rich by a reciprocation of benefits ; and for such 
a commencement his urgency increased in a direct propor- 
tion to the decrease of his resources. Like the ancient 
spinster immortalized by Eussel, and the burden of whose 
inquiries was, " Why do not the men propose, mamma ?" 
so he could have sung as feelingly, " Why do not the men 
tickle, papa?" His soul and all that was within him, 
yearned to exchange his silver franc pieces for golden Na- 
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poleons, bat nobody would commence the traffic ; and in- 
stead thereof every body that he gamed with seemed 
intent on fleecing him ; shopkeepers, servants, and restau- 
rateurs imposed on him to the extent of their several 
opportunities; while the mass of the population, who 
could in no way use him to their advantage, spattered 
him with their equipages, or passed him with disregard. 
Once indeed he began to believe that the tickling process 
was about to be commenced in the person of a very agree- 
able yoimg man, whom he met at a table d'hdte ; and who, 
seeing that Peter was a stranger, courted his society as- 
siduously. Peter was determined that he would interpose 
no obstacle to this auspicious indication, and he repaid the 
young man's politeness by copious draughts of wine. The 
two became shortly inseparable companions, but as the 
new friend introduced him to pretty expensive practices, 
the tickling with which Peter requited his firiend cost much 
more than the friend's original tickle deserved; and Peter's 
remaining funds were soon so far exhausted, that unless he 
proceeded forthwith toward Germany his chance of ever 
reaching it would be frustrated. He accordingly lost no 
further time, and as he had no ceremonious congees to 
make, he paid his bills, and stepping into a diligence, was 
soon on his route toward Vienna, the residence of his 
kinsmen. 

The journey was long, and cost him much more than he 
had anticipated, and before he arrived at its termination he 
would gladly have retraced his steps homeward, but he 
feared his remaining money would not supply the means ; 
and when he finally reached Vienna, he was almost penni- 
less. He lamented that he had ever left Baltimore, or that 
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he had not returned thither before all his property had be- 
come dissipated ; although he felt at his misadventures a 
degree of shame that might have restrained him from re- 
turning in his present condition had the ability been pre- 
sented to him. He was fortunate in discovering his rela- 
tions more readily than he could well have expected, but 
they were all situated in the lowest walks of life ; and al- 
though he was himself reduced to an equality with them 
in poverty, he almost repented, when too late, that he had 
acknowledged his consanguinity to so discreditable a kin- 
dred. From his external appearance, which greatly over- 
rated his true condition, and from rumors that had reached 
them of the affluence of his father, they received him with 
diffidence and awe, and with every demonstration of grovel- 
ling affection ; but when, from indications that could not 
be long mistaken, they eventually found that he had as 
little to bestow on them as they had to bestow on him, 
they remitted their respect, while they increased in good- 
will and cordiality. Feeling no longer any reason to be- 
lieve that their poor provisions would be despised, they 
shared freely what they had with the necessitous wanderer, 
and made him as comfortable as their poverty would per- 
mit. 

While Peter was thus in the home of his ancestors, 
realizing the early condition of his progenitors, his brother 
Frederick in Baltimore was endeavoring to establish him- 
self gradually and slowly in the mercantile business, to 
which he had been trained from early life. He, like his 
brother, was looking hopefully to the precept which had 
been enjoined on them by their father, and he commenced 
'^e practice of it by hiring a good pew in the German Lu- 
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theran Ghorch, and in Bending to the minister a large ham 
and turkey as a Christmas present When the good 
dominie was thus tickled, he thought Frederick a very 
amiable young man, who merited the good offices of all 
right-minded people, and he failed not to speak thus of 
him to members of the church, who in turn applauded him 
to others, and his shop soon became the mart for the whole 
congregation, from a principle of esprit du corps, that often 
actuates small communities. Frederick lost "ho time also 
in identifying himself with the German Benevolent So- 
ciety, and at their annual festivals talking feelingly and 
copiously of the Fader-Land, not forgetting the more sub- 
stantial requirement of a liberal annual contribution to the 
society's funds. The members and officers of the society 
being thus tickled in a spot that is apt to be sensitive, 
failed not to tickle back again through the medium of his 
merchandise and credit But he unexpectedly received 
another benefit The president of the society, an honest 
German, of considerable wealth, which he had acquired by 
patient industry, and in despite of the want of all litera- 
ture, was so pleased with the patriotism of Frederick, that 
he courted his acquaintance, and Frederick ultimately be- 
came his son-in-law by a marriage with the old gentleman's 
eldest daughter, to the no small increase of the young 
man's consideration in Baltimore and prospective wealth. 
Nor did Frederick fail to patronize all the city newspapers, 
by liberally advertising in their columns ; and as no class 
of men understand better the process of " you tickle me, 
and I'll tickle you," than newspaper editors, they took 
every opportunity to allude to him in their respective 
papers as their public-spirited townsman, Frederick 
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Heapupit, Esq., whose mercantile enterprise and integrity 
were an honor to the city. 

In due progression he emerged from the chrysalis con- 
dition of a retailer to the splendors of a full-blown jobber, 
and no man was ever more friendly than he to the country 
dealers who resorted to Baltimore for their supplies of 
merchandise. If the dealers were young and gay he at- 
tended them to the theatre ; and if they were old, he in- 
vited them to a seat in his pew. He seemed to feel toward 
all his country dealers the intuitive love which a cat feels 
toward catmint, and they could do no less in return for so 
much kindness than to give him their custom, and recom- 
mend him to their neighbors. 

As he continued to be economical in his expenses, and 
prudent in*his credits, and omitted no opportunity of tick- 
ling persons who could tickle back again advantageously, 
he gradually but steadily increased in property. His 
family grew also with his other possessions, and he came 
to be surrounded with numerous children, while he, in the 
perpetual engrossment of business, lost all record of the 
flight of time, and seemed unconscious that he was no 
longer so young as formerly. But although he could thus 
lose sight of Time, Time took care not to lose sight of 
him, but stealthily kept tally of the fleeting years by 
whitening his hair, imprinting wrinkles at the outer cor- 
ners of his eyes, and increasing his rotundity, until he was 
to every eye but his own a portly old gentleman. His 
father-in-law had been dead some years, and he was one 
of the executors of the deceased's will, and a legatee of 
no inconsiderable portion of the estate. 

In this halcyon period of his existence, when he was 
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w^ell satisfied with himself, and by consequent well satis- 
fied with the world, and all that therein is, he began to 
think of his brother, of whom he had not beard since they 
separated. He knew that the ship had been stranded in 
which Peter sailed, and that some of the passengers were 
drowned, and he always supposed his brother was one of 
the lost By a coincidence which is far firom unconunon, 
while he was thus musing on his brother, a letter from 
him was brought to the store, announcing that he had 
been long at Vienna, in the most deplorable destitution, 
and craving assistance to enable him to return to Balti- 
more. This was a case in which if Frederick tickled ever 
so much he could expect no lucrative return ; still avarice 
had not rendered him wholly callous to the ties of con- 
sanguinity, and he forthwith answered the appeal of his 
brother by sending him a bill of exchange, with the pro- 
ceeds of which, if managed prudentiy, he could come 
home. 

The meeting of the brothers, which in due time occurred, 
afforded a surprise to both, so fiur as their personal ap- 
pearance was concerned. They had separated as young 
men, and they met as old men. Still they soon recognized 
each other's early lineaments, and amused themselves with 
the rehearsal of early incidents. But what most aston- 
ished Peter was the wealth of Frederick ; and what most 
astonished Frederick was the poverty of Peter, especially 
as both professed to have been governed in their conduct 
by the great maxim of their father. On an explanation, 
however, the mystery became solved. Poor Peter had 
committed a fatal mistake. He had never tickled any per- 
sons, but had waited to have them tickle first; while 
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Frederick had practiced on the plan of tickling in ad- 
vance, and especially those who could tickle back again 
with many per cent of advantage. The opposite results 
of the two modes were well exemplified in the different 
destiny of the brothers; and in view of this difference, 
which communicated an entirely new idea to Peter, he in- 
sisted that the maxim was wrongly worded, and that in- 
stead of reading : 

"Tickle me, Billy; do^ do, dol 

the maxim ought to read : 

** I tickle yon, Billy ; see^ see, seel 
111 tickle you, and yon tickle mel" 

In his donation to his unfortunate brother, Frederick 
intended to be disinterested, but he derived therefrom an 
intellectual pleasure which was more than an equivalent 
for the pecuniary expenditure. And now that he had ob- 
tained a taste of the pleasures that result from benevolence, 
a desire therefor grew in him fast, and he gradually ex- 
tended gratuities to numerous objects where no pecuniary 
return seemed possible ; but very unexpectedly to him he 
found that many of these cases would either collaterally or 
directly result in larger pecuniary returns than his most 
selfish ticklings. This was strikingly exemplified in the 
assistance which he occasionally made to his brother, who, 
enfeebled by dissipation and disappointed early hopes, had 
brought home a constitution as much impoverished as his 
purso. Frederick had long supported him comfortably, 
hen on the formation of a new settlement, made in the 
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vicinity of Baltimore by the Canton Company, the counsel 
of the company discovered that a piece of land, which was 
essential to the project, was owned (unknown to every- 
body) by the heirs of old Heapupit, and it accordingly had 
to be purchased, and it brought a large sum of money. 
Peter's share was more than sufficient to repay all advances 
which Frederick had made for him, and to leave an ample 
sufficiency for his own support. But as usual, when bless- 
ings come late they are not long enjoyed, and Peter, after 
a very brief realization of his new prosperity, was afflicted 
with apoplexy and died, but not before he had bequeathed 
his property to Frederick, who alone of all the family had 
substantially sympathized with his necessities. 

Finally Frederick found himself possessed of a much 
larger estate than had ever been owned by his father. He 
had long been respected as a prosperous man, with large 
wealth but with sordid views. He now began to gradually 
acquire additional respect, by reason of the active benev- 
olence that his later actions developed, and by several 
disinterested benefits he conferred on his city. He even- 
tually retired from commercial business, resigning the estab- 
lishment to his sons, and employed a still vigorous old age 
in the various cares that attended the due investment of 
his property, and in embracing every opportunity to make 
himself useful. He aided all worthy public enterprises, 
contributed to all useful charities, assisted all meritorious 
individuals who resorted to him for counsel or pecuniary 
aid, and to his last moment (which occurred only a year 
ago) he insisted that the maxim of his father was a true 
guide to prosperity ; but that whoever would attain the full 
benefit its practice can insure, must perform the tickling 
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from no mercenary or selfish motive, but amply from a 
principle of duty toward God and of good will toward all 
mankind. He was a good deal vain-glorious of his dis- 
covery, which he thought entirely new; and he was al- 
most sorry when, after repeating it one day, with his usual 
self-complacency, he was told that it was as old as the 
Bible, being plainly included in the promise, that " he that 
watereth shall be watered," and " the liberal soul shall be 
made fitt." 
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V. 

THE HEEMIT OF UTICA. 

In our country few cities have been the slow growth of 
successive generations of men. The new settlement of a 
man's infancy becomes the village of his boyhood, and the 
city of his later life. It even becomes old before he is 
fiilly aware of his own senility, and he is sometimes startled 
at hearing it designated in fondness by the young as our 
good old city, when the whole period of its existence flits 
before him like a vision of yesterday. TJtica is a city of 
this description, and several persons reside in it, and are in 
the vigor of life, who retain a vivid recollection of having 
often seen walking in the streets of TJtica while yet a small 
village, a short, slender man, leaning on a stout rough cane 
or stick, himself almost bent double with age and rheuma- 
tism. His name was Pardee, but his Christian name no 
one knew ; and his surname was rarely applied to him, for 
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he was usually spoken of as the old hermit He seemed 
wholly abstracted from all surroanding objects, and his in- 
distinQt articulation, when he was occasionally compelled 
to speak, evinced an imbecility of intellect or a mind in 
mins. A tradition existed that he came from Philadelphia, 
and was once in easy circumstances, though perhaps never 
yery a£9[uent; and a practiced eye might easily detect, 
amid the tatters in which he was clad, that he had been a 
gentlenaan accustomed to the amenities of social refinement 
nis pecuniary fortune had been ruined by the bad conduct 
of a son, whose extraordinary adventures and mysterious 
death we are now to narrate as they were currently spoken 
of in Philadelphia at the time of their occurrence ; and a 
recollection of them still lingers in the memory of some 
of the old Fhiladelphians, especially among those of the 
Quaker denomination, which once numbered his mother 
among its members. 

Young Pardee being an only child, was uniformly 
treated with great tenderness by his father, who was a 
vidower, and perhaps always fond of seclusion, and thus 
peculiarly disposed to concentrate his affections and hopes 
on his motherless son. The father never refused any 
request for money that the son chose to make, and 
that the requests might not be unreasonable, the &ther 
frankly informed the son of the extent of his fortune, that 
the son should graduate his exactions by bis own prudence 
rather than by the father's coercion. The young man, un- 
subdued by this kindness, was prodigal in his expenses 
from a very early period, and in the aggravated form of 
expending on credit; till the old man, becoming aware of 
these defects in his son, grew increasingly anxious that he 
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should acquire a literary educatioD, that he might possess 
something which could not be squandered. 

The young man had obtained the ordinary rudiments 
of instruction, and having often heard that college was a 
clever place for enjoyment and frolic, he readily acceded 
to his father's wishes to become a student of Yale College 
at New-Haven, where he was speedily entered as a fresh- 
man. He commenced his collegiate course with some 
vague notions of acquiring college honors, not however, 
by hard study but by the force of native genius, which he 
knew he possessed abundantly, because he felt it; and 
that his genius might have fair play, he resolved on in- 
dulging only moderately in his former dissipations. But 
unfortunately his love of selfrindulgence was too powerful 
for his intellectual restraints, and he soon gave full rein to 
his old habits of expenditure, augmented by the enlarged 
sphere in which he deemed himself situated. 

He had been out late one night at an oyster supper with 
a party of his college companions, and he returned to his 
own room no little excited by the hilarity of the carousal, 
and the medley of things he had eaten and drunk. He 
undressed in a hurry and was speedily in bed ; for he was 
desirous of losing as little as possible of the short period 
which yet remained for sleep. But sleep he could not. 
He thought involuntarily of the expenses to which he was 
subjecting the care-worn old man at Philadelphia, and of 
the grief with which he was afflicting him by dissipation. 
He tried to banish such reflections, and to substitute there- 
for a recollection of the pleasures in which he had just par- 
ticipated, and an anticipation of the enjoyments of a like 
supper that had been planned for the following night; But 
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k sleep would not be thus eyoked, and be was more wakeful 
tban ever. At length be became exceedingly irritated and 
kept feverisbly turning bis body from side to side, yainly 
mistaking his mental uneasiness for an uneasiness of his 
bed ; while every moment that he lay awake abridged the 
short period that remained for repose, and rendered it still 
more necessary that he should speedily sleep. In the 
midst of this conflict of opposite feelings, he suddenly ex- 
perienced a sensation as if some person was rocking his 

i bedstead in the manner of a cradle. He tried to jump out, 
but on whichever side he attempted to reach the floor, the 
bedstead became elevated, and he was rolled back again 
into the centre of the bed. He became horribly alarmed, 
and would have screamed for assistance, but before he 
could utter a syllable, something heavy and exceedingly 
hot sprang upon his breast ; and while it effectually pre* 
vented his utterance it held him motionless and prostrate. 
He lay thus for some moments in a sort of speechless 
agony, when the body that was crushing him down ex- 
tended itself slowly to his ear, and whispered therein, but 
with a voice so husky, and in accents so fierce and incohe- 
rent, that he could recognize no meaning to its communi- 
cation ; but after listening with all the self-possession he 
could command, he thought it told him that if he would 
resort to the elm-tree that stood opposite to his window in 
the public square, he would find a charmed purse, which 
would supply all his future pecuniary wants, how large 
soever they might happen to be ; and that he should never 
be molested for the use he might make of the money un- 
less he should contract therewith the three cardinal vices. 
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when the owner of the purse would reclaim the gift, and 
as a penalty for its abuse, seize his body. 

After this communication all became again silent The 
body that was pressing on his breast shrank gradually &om 
his ear, and gradually lifted itself from his chest. The 
burning sensation subsided slowly, the bed ceased from 
rocking, and the sufferer, relieved thus from constraint, 
bounded from the bed and stared wildly around the room. 
All things therein looked precisely as he had placed them, 
and the morning sun was pouring its cheerful beams in at 
his window. He began to suspect that what he had heard 
and felt was a dream ; and on a little reflection he became 
sure it was nothing more. Thus consoled, he wet his 
parched lips and tongue with a draught of cold water, and 
dressed himself in haste, but being too late for morning 
prayers in the chapel, he hurried to recitation, though with 
an aching head and an ominous consciousness that he 
should receive many bad marks for his literary deficiencies. 

In returning from recitation, where he had not failed 
from obtaining the deficient marks he had anticipated, his 
way led him past the elm-tree that he had been told of in 
his dream, if dream it was, and he could not forbear from 
looking down at the indicated spot ; but his surprise was 
excessive when he saw among the grass, close to the trunk 
of the stately old tree, a curiously- wrought asbestos purse, 
which he almost involuntarily picked up, and found it 
heavy with gold that glittered through its interstices. 

The purse was ornamented on its surface with various 
characters that resembled Hebrew, although differing in 
some particulars ; but prominent amid the oinaments was 
the d.evice of a skull surrounded with flames, while a head- 
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less Agnus Dei, with its cross broken, seemed to clasp the 
mouth of the parse. He felt a nervous irresolution as to 
whether he should cast down the ominous purse to the 
place from whence he had taken it, or make himself master 
of the exhaustless treasure which its possession portended ; 
for as so much of the night's vision had proved to be a 
reality, why might not the remainder be a reality, and he, 
by accepting a diabolical present, subject himself to be 
seized by the terrific owner and carried he durst not name 
whither. But this contingency was to happen only on his 
contracting the three cardinal vices, and although he knew 
not distinctly what these vices might be, yet as he was 
firmly resolved to contract no vices permanently, he cer- 
tainly could incur no danger by availing himself of the 
means of enjoyment thus providentially cast in his path ; 
especially as he should thereby relieve his father from the 
burden of his future expenses. This consideration he 
thought meritorious, and therefore, with the selfoompla- 
cency of a man who feels he is acting from a worthy mo- 
tive, he placed the purse in his pocket and walked home 
to breakfi^t, less to gratify any appetite that he posse^^ 
than to relieve, by a cup of strong coffee, the dull pain that 
oppressed his forehead. 

He dozed at different intervals through the day in list- 
less prostration of body and mind, but at the approach of 
night, his headache subsided, and his vivacity revived, un- 
til at the hour appointed for his evening rendezvous he be- 
came as brilliant and well as ever. He was even gayer than 
usual, for, possessing the means of unstinted gratification, 
he was liberal in calling for wine at the tavern where the 
meeting was held, and in regaling his companions as well 
4 
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as himself. Cards were also resorted to, by way of vary- 
ing the amtisement, and as all the players were excited by 
deep drinking, bets and stakes soon became high, and the 
virtue of the purse was frequently tested by copious ab- 
stractions therefrom ; but it suffered no diminution in bulk 
or weight, remaining continually full, with the gold gleam- 
ing through its interstices as brightly as ever. Assured 
thus of the efficacy of his purse, the owner dismissed all 
doubts of its inexhaustibility, and played recklessly and 
high, though losses seemed to fill him with rancor and 
stimulate him to revenge as much as though he owned no 
purse to supply his deficiencies. From the card-table the 
jovial companions concluded, by an easy transition, to pass 
the remainder of the night in such haunts as the excite- 
ments of wine and cards rendered congenial. They ac- 
cordingly broke up in a tumult, upset upon the floor the 
tables with all their burden of decanters, tumblers and 
candles, and sallied forth to conclude in darkness an ill- 
spent evening with, if possible, a worse-spent night. 

Thus passed the days and nights of young Pardee, but 
not without an episode in the form of a gentle acquaint- 
ance with a young lady of Baltimore, the only child of an 
old millionaire of that city. She was residing at boarding- 
school in New Haven, and was just at the dangerous period 
of womanhood when conduct is controlled by the feelings 
rather than by the intellect, and when the world with its 
dim future is viewed through the medium of our hopes 
rather than through the light of experience and observa- 
' tion. The parties had seen each other in the streets and 
laughed as they met, in pure exuberance of youthful ani- 
mation. They had met in various rambles about the 
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anborbs of the city, and as the rales of her school forbade 
any authorized interviews with young men, unauthorized 
ones became in a manner sanctioned by necessity ; and she 
eventually acquired an intimacy with Pardee, a preposses- 
sion in his &yor and a fondness for his conversation and 
attentions. The physical excesses in which he indulged, 
and which blunted his sensibilities and rendered him as 
tmsusceptible to her partiality as unworthy of it, heightened 
his vivacity while in her company, and promoted his power 
over her. But he knew her pecuniary value, and often 
contemplated the possession of it by a clandestine marriage, 
when an incident interposed which ill-nature may attribute 
to the recklessness of his character, or charity may assign 
to a latent magnanimity and generosity that properly be- 
long to youth, even when depraved. Among his class- 
mates and friends was a poor young Englishman who was ^ 
also acquainted with the heiress, and felt toward her an 
attachment as ardent as Pardee's was frigid. The Eng- 
lishman was evidently not the favored admirer of the 
young Baltimorean, but the two young men knew each 
other's temperament ; and Pardee one evening, in an out- 
burst of conviviality, voluntarily vowed to relinquish to 
his friend the pursuit of the lady. He also kept his vow, ' 
and gradually abandoned her acquaintance, leaving the 
field open and undisturbed to his fiiend, who so well used 
the opportunity that before the young lady's term of 
scholarship expired she became his wife; and he, after 
some involuntary repugnance on the part of her father, 
was received as a son, and lived subsequently at Baltimore 
in splendid leisure. He eventually became, by successive 
deaths in his wife's &mily, the possessor of several mil- 
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lions of property, which he, unexpectedly to the lady's 
friends and with no thanks to her prudence, long enjoyed 
and worthily graced. 

Pardee having thus "like the base Judean, cast away a 
pearl worth more than all his tribe," continued in his 
downward course, though admonished by the tutors of his 
college, and threatened by the professors, till the cup of 
forbearance overflowed, and a letter from the president in- 
formed the &ther that his son must be removed, or he 
would be expelled. The old man received the communica- 
tion with the regret and disappointment that are natural 
to a parent under such circumstances, and he forthwith 
recalled the wayward youth from New Haven to his 
paternal home, where his moral habits might be corrected, 
though his literary prospects would be frustrated. 

The young man was not wholly insensible to the deg- 
radation which he had suffered, and assured his father that 
he would in ftiture conduct himself with greater circum- 
spection ; and that he was entirely willing to be regulated 
by his father's wishes, except in one particular, which 
happened to be the only one his father had at heart, 
namely, his removal to another college. To that he felt 
an unconquerable aversion, and his father forbore from 
pressing it, and contented himself with accepting as a sub- 
stitute, that the son should enter the law-office of Bragg, 
and Twist in Chestnut street, eminent counsellors at that 
period ; where, after a clerkship of three years, he could 
be admitted to the Pennsylvania bar as an attorney. 

During a few weeks after the consummation of this 
arrangement, young Pardee's attendance at the law-office 
was exemplary ; but he gradually became weary of the 
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dull routdne of reading what he did not understand, and 
disgusted with copying papers about matters in which 
he felt no interest The recollectioti of his inexhaustible 
parse revived in him as his relish for legal pursuits de- 
cayed ; and he began again to hire horses and carriages 
for amusement by day, and to attend billiard and card- 
tables to pass agreeably his evenings. Nor was he long 
without making acquaintances, who, like himself were 
fond of regaling themselves at taverns, eating late and ex- 
pensive suppers, drinking all manner of stimulating bev- 
erages, and ending the night with still more ruinous 
licentiousness. 

From remaining out late, he gradually declined into the 
practice of staying out all night, and appearing at home at 
dinner only, or occasionally at tea. To the anxious in- 
quiries of his father as to the manner in which he passed 
his time, he always named some reputable acquaintance 
with whom he pretended to have lodged the past night ; and 
though his increasing irritability of temper, involuntary 
nervous shudders and glassy eyes gave unerring indica- 
tions to most observers that his habits were becoming ruin- 
ous, yet his &ther, knowing of no means to prevent what 
he feared, endeavored to be ignorant of what he could not 
"prevent, and to cherish the forlorn hope that persevering 
kindness and more mature reflections would eventually 
produce a &vorable change in the young man's conduct 

The young man himself fully participated in the same 
hopes. He knew that his conduct was destructive, and he 
intended to reform it; but so long as he refrained from 
contracting the three cardinal vices, (and he was firmly re- 
solved that he would not contract them, nor indeed any 
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other permanently,) he might as well enjoy in his youth 
the pleasures of life, and use his purse freely. Distant 
visions of sober habits, marriage and domestic comforts, 
with respectability of character and public usefulness, 
were not absent from his sober contemplations; and 
the only question which seemed unsettled between him 
and his fiither was as to the time when the reformation 
was to commence. 

Thus passed months, and even some years; but no 
change of conduct for the better seemed nearer, or so near, 
as at the beginning of the law-student's clerkship, except 
occasionally for increasingly brief periods. The pecuniary 
resources of the father began also to fail ; he was contin- 
ually paying bills for every conceivable extravagance 
of his son, until at length he deemed that a time was come 
when, if ever, he ought to have a solemn explanation 
with the young man, and inform him kindly but firmly 
that his extravagances must be abated, or they would 
abate themselves by the total extinction of the father's 
remaining little property. The son listened to the eclair- 
cissement with amazement. He had never contracted any 
debts; he had always disbursed from his own purse all 
his expenses. The old man only shook his head mourn- 
fully, not doubting but the young prodigal had become 
distracted by dissipation, or so demoralized by vile as- 
sociations as to persist in the avowal of a falsehood. That 
nothing, however, might be left undone to restore the 
culprit to reason, the &ther exhibited files of bills from 
tradesmen, tailors, livery-stables, tavern-keepers, and mnay 
others, for money loaned, goods delivered, and expenses 
incurred by the son, and which the &ther had paid rather 
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than destroy the son's remaining self-respect by a repndia* 
tion of his engagements. 

The young man looked at the bills with as much amaze- 
ment as the &ther looked at him. He acknowledged that 
the bills were correct, but he had paid them himself oat 
of bis own inexhaustible resources; and to still further 
convince the incredulous old man, he put his hand in his 
pocket to pull out the purse. But the purse was gone. He 
searched his pockets, and re-searched, and searched again; 
but the purse was not found. He ran into his bed-chamber, 
thinking it might have fallen on the floor or been mislaid 
among his clothes ; but all his efforts were fruitless ; the 
purse had vanished. As a last resort, he hastened to the 
tradesmen, and asked them how they dared presume to 
send their bills to his father for payment, when he had 
already paid the bills himself. They all treated him at 
first as though they thought he was bantering them in jest; 
and some deemed the joke excellent, and laughed at it 
heartily ; but finding he grew angry, a few of them became 
angry in return, and told him he had paid nothing at any 
time, though he had frequently pretended to pull out a 
purse which he had asserted was full of gold, and with 
which assertion they supposed he was amusing himself as 
young gentlemen are occasionally wont to do in like cir^ 
cumstances. 

The united testimony to the same effect of all the credi- 
tors to whom he applied staggered the young man's con- 
fidence, and he began to think, with Macbeth, that he had 
been paltered with in some double sense. Still, if he had 
been deceived in relation to the reality of a purse, he was 
doubtless equally deceived in relation to the penalty which 
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was to be incurred on his contracting tbe three cardinal 
vices ; but this was no equivalent for the loss of the real- 
ity of the purse, for he felt in no danger of contracting 
such vices, whatever they might be. To solace himself, 
therefore, for the mortifications of the day, he resolved to 
enjoy a countervailing frolic on the coming night. He ac- 
cordingly went early to some of his usual haunts, and 
played incessantly until past midnight, drinking all the 
time to supply the necessary excitement for the due sup- 
pression of troublesome reflections. From the card-table 
he went to a tavern, where he met some old companions, 
and drank still more, that he might display his indepen- 
dence of public opinion, which he knew was now openly 
and loudly against him. From the tavern the party in- 
tended to adjourn to a haunt of still greater licentiousness ; 
but Pardee had drunk too much, and could not accompany 
them ; and in a condition of entire prostration he was car- 
ried up stairs and placed in bed for the restoring influence 
of sleep and quiet. He lay thus quite insensible until 
nearly daylight, when his outcries alarmed some of the 
lodgers who were near him, and they rushed into his room. 
They found him sitting up in bed, and distorted with the 
most intense terror. He affirmed that he had seen Satan, 
who insisted that he had become a drunkard, a gambler 
and a libertine, and that these were the three cardinal 
vices ; which being contracted, he must now surrender his 
body, according to agreement 

The lodgers listened, some with horror and some with 
ridicule, to this recital ; and as they deemed it the effect 
of delirium tremens, produced by excessive dissipation, 
they endeavored to soothe his terrors, by assuring him that 
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notnmg woald harm him, and that he had better endeavor 
to compose himself until morning, when he would doubt- 
less feel better. He seemed somewhat tranquilized by 
these assurances, though he earnestly prayed not to be 
again left alone. No one of them, however, liked to lose 
his rest for a stranger, whom they supposed to be yet in- 
toxicated, and all finally withdrew to their respective 
rooms, leaving on his table a lighted lamp, with which he 
was fain to be satisfied when he found they would do no 
more for him; but scarcely had they returned to their 
chambers, when shrieks louder than the former, and more 
prolonged, recalled them to his bed-side ; but he was not 
there, nor could he be found anywhere. One of the win- 
dows of the room was open, but he had evidently not 
escaped thence, for they looked out and nothing of him 
could be seen, although day-light had begun to dawn. The 
lamp which had been left in the room was extinguished, but 
not firom lack of oil, for it was almost full, and a strong 
odor of brimstone was very perceptible to many of the con- 
gregated persons. These circumstances were not much 
regarded at the time, but they were afterward, and with 
fearful interest, when all inquiries and researches failed to 
yield any clue to his disappearance. Some persons sup- 
posed he had jumped from the window and thrown him- 
self into the .Delaware, and that his exhaustless purse was 
nothing but a delusion of monomania, produced by too in- 
tently indulging his imagination in the amusive contem- 
plation of such a purse ; and of this way of thinking was 
the celebrated Dr. Bush (see his ' Treatise on Madness,' 
where the incident is alluded to and explained philosophi- 
cally); but as the young man's body was never found, 
4* 
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thougk the river was dragged with great care, and cannon 
were fired over the deep parts which the drags could not 
fathom, public opinion gradually subsided into a full con- 
viction, derived from an attentive consideration of all the 
circumstances, that he had literally and in solemn truth 
been flown away with by Satan. 

Not thus, however, thought one warm heart, incased 
though it was in a very fragile female bosom, rendered 
still more fragile by the mysterious disappearance of the 
object toward which it yearned, despite the injuries he had 
inflicted on it in fame, family and health. Though a 
woman in ruins, yet with characteristic womanly faith, 
like the charity of Holy Writj (of which woman's faith 
must have been the apostle's archetype,) she persisted in 
"hoping all things," as she had long persisted in "en- 
during all things." Denied by the stern and politic cus- 
toms of society any sympathy in- the sorrow that was 
hurrying her to an untimely grave, she was the more 
bowed in secret by its solitary potency, and clung the 
more pertinaciously to the desperate expectation that, sin- 
ner as she was, perjured as he was, and obnoxious as both 
were to the wrath of man, yet God is merciful, and might 
vouchsafe to her (who shall dare to say He will not ?) a 
future union with the lost youth, in whom she alone saw 
any good intentions ; a union in a world where sin and 
sorrow are to be excluded, and not in the present world, 
which, fool and ingrate that he was, he had rashly, like a 
froward infent with a precious gem, for some worthless 
gratifications, thrown away; and all its domestic joys, 
health, purity, useftdness and love, that she could have 
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enduringlj given him, had he not poisoned their fountain 
at its source. 

Even the poor old father is supposed to have yielded to 
the general conviction in relation to his son's diabolical 
exit, for he never ceased to mourn ; which could not leason- 
ablj have been his conduct had his son died a natural 
death, the common lot of alL He long, however, resisted 
the belief that the young man was dead, and would persist 
in leaving a lighted lamp in the hall at nighty that the son 
might on his return home not be incommoded in retiring 
to his room. But when the sad reality was eventually 
forced upon his belief by lapse of time, he solemnly, one 
night, after sitting up late — as if struggling mortally 
against the conviction of his intellect until he could 
struggle no longer — extinguished the light, and with it all 
the hopes that bound him to life. The next day he clothed 
himself in mourning, which he never relinquished, and 
perhaps never replenished ; for he persisted in discharging 
all the pecuniary liabilities that the son had contracted, 
and they proved sufficiently numerous to take from the 
poor old man all his remaining property. For some rea- 
sons that have never been ascertained, he ultimately wan- 
dered to Utica, where he resided for many years, knowing 
no person, and permitting no person to know him for any 
purposes of social intercourse ; though the kind people of 
that pleasant place would gladly have administered to his 
wants. He continually moved his lips, as if in conversa- 
tion with some one, and a popular belief existed that he 
was expostulating with his son for his unworthy conduct ; 
and that the son, unseen by any eye but the father's, was 
condemned to expiate his unfilial conduct by thus wander- 
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ing on earth to see and hear the paternal desolation he had 
created. The more discreet portion of the citizens of TJtica 
were of course incredulous on this point ; and the worthy 
clergyman of the village deemed the supposition so hereti- 
cal, or contrary to the intelligence of the age, that he 
preached a sermon to disprove it ; but the old man con- 
tinued to move his lips as usual, either unconscious or re- 
gardless of the speculations which he was occasioning. He 
was entirely inoffensive in his conduct, troubling no one, 
and rarely troubled in return ; walking quietly back and 
forth from his little hovel, which was situated somewhere 
near where Hopper-street now intersects Genesee, and 
which he had constructed himself with a few rough boards, 
and which was permitted, through sufferance of the land- 
owner, to retain its location. He gradually became in- 
creasingly infirm, until, one winter, after a heavy ffll of 
snow, the neighbors became alarmed by, not discovering at 
his door the usual marks of egress. They eventually 
knocked, and hearing no response, they forced open the 
board which constituted the door, when he was seen sitting 
on his broken and only chair, before an emberless fire- 
place, entirely dead, and frozen to the consistence of a 
statue. As all knew that he left no heir, the little room in 
which he had lived was searched to ascertain if any thing 
valuable could be found. Nothing was discovered, except 
a large gold watch and chain, the relics of better days, and 
they were impressed with the initials of his son, whose pro- 
perty they once had been, and to that circumstance owed 
probably their preservation ; for they contrasted strangely 
with the straw and tatters with which they were sur- 
rounded. The watch had fallen on the floor, as if it had 
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dipped from the old man's grasp where he was found sit- 
ting, and its hands, which were stopped bj the fall, in- 
dicated that the accident had occurred exactly at midnight ; 
just at the hour he had some years before extinguished the 
light on the sad night when he became convinced of the 
actual death of his son. Conjecture affirmed that the 
watch had fidlen from his hand at the moment of his 
death, and that his death at that particular hour was caused 
by a poignant recollection which he always indulged on 
every recurrence of midnight The watch and chain sup- 
plied the means of a decent burial to the poor old hermit, 
and to erect over his grave a simple monument, which is 
still capable of being seen by the curious, and on which 
(taking the hint from a sentence chalked up in several 
places on the inside of his cabin) was inscribed : ' Here lies 
a broken-hearted Father.' To which, however, some un- 
known ascetic philosopher, about nine years ago, unfeel- 
ingly and stealthily added : 

"The fool who Bpnmed aU present good 
Because he had not what he would : 
Be wiser thou, and come what may, 
God's will be done in conduct say.** 

We are aware of the proverb which commands us to say 
nothing of the dead but what is good, and we are con- 
sequently reluctant to save from oblivion and transmit to 
posterity the above censorious doggrel in connection with 
the poor hermit's memory, and in a matter so important 
as the moral complexion of his whole system of conduct ; 
but after great deliberation, and the advice of judicious 
literary and clerical friends, we have concluded to insert 
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the lines, that our memorial may comprise all that is 
known of his life and death, and also place in curious con- 
trast the opposite estimates which diflferent intellects may 
honestly form of the same character. May his remains 
hereafter rest in peace ! 



4» » 
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HOW TO BE HAPPY. 

The learned are continually witnessing the explanation 
of so many mysteries, and the development of so many 
wonders, that they know not what to disbelieve ; while the 
unlearned are so frequently compelled to believe what 
they cannnot explain, and to witness performances which 
they have deemed impossible, that they believe almost any 
thing. These are the classes of society who became ready 
victims some few years since to the " moon hoax of Locke," 
and who crowd the lecture-rooms of animal-magnetizers 
to ascertain whether men can really be made to see 
without the agency of eyes ; and who submit their heads 
to the examination of phrenology, for the purpose of 
learning the extent of their own sagacity. But between 
these extremes of knowledge and ignorance, are found 
a vast multitude of people, who err on the side of incre- 
dulity, and sturdily reject every assumption that conflicts 
with their personal experience. They seem to have no 
poetry in their organization, and life is to them nothing 
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but a routine of oommon-plaoe ooconences. They are the 
men who in the days of Captain Lemuel Oulliyer, the 
great early disooverer of unknown countries, disbelieyed 
his narratives, though we are now enabled by a most for- 
tunate accident to render tardy justice to that much abused 
navigator; so &r at least as relates to the country of 
the Houynhnms, and the intellectual intelligence of its 
quadruped inhabitants. Some twenty-three years ago, a 
Nantucket whaler fell in with the coast of those people, 
and the captain saw on ihe-beach what he supposed to be 
a mare with two very young colts. He naturally inferred 
that the country was inhabited, and hoping he might pro- 
cure from the inhabitants some fresh provisions of which 
he was much in need, by reason that some of his men ex- * 
hibited symptoms of scurvy ; he ordered a boat to be low- 
ered from the ship, and proceeded with it to the beach. 
The moment he landed and approached within a short dis- 
tance of the mare, he became satisfied that he was in the 
country of the Houynhnms ; for the mare, instead of fear- 
ing the approach of the stranger, trotted up to him in the 
most aristocratic manner, with the unmistakable intention 
of seizing him, and probably transporting him into the 
interior, where he would have been held in bondage to 
horses for the remainder of his life. Who can blame him 
when under such circumstances he drew fix>m his belt 
a large double-shotted pistol, and killed the assailant, 
amiable and respected though she may have been among 
her own people. The colts were too young to understand 
the irreparable loss which they had sustained, and quietly 
permitted the captain and his boat^s crew to take them on 
shipboard, whence they were eventusilly carried to Nan- 
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tucket and sold to a &nner of the interior, who treated 
them kindly though he was ignorant of their real charac- 
ter. They soon themselves, lost all distinct recollection of 
their origin, though an observer who knew the stock from 
which they sprang, could easily have discovered that they 
were not common horses; but evidently communed to- 
gether in language intelligible to themselves. 

The colts were unbroken and lived in a fine fresh clover 
pasture which yielded them an abundance of juicy food ; 
though they kept cropping it night and day as if they 
were trying for a wager whether they could not eat faster 
than nature could replenish. One calm summer morning, 
the sun was just peering above the horizon, the birds of 
'the neighborhood were just commencing the labor of 
hunting for breakfast, and the spiders on the fences and 
grass were repairing their webs, which had been injured 
by the dews of the past night; and all were working with 
the activity that results from pleasant anticipations that 
the dawning day was to be prodigal of vivacity and sport. 
The colts also had just arisen from their grassy beds, and 
were shaking the dust from their smooth sides preparatory 
to the commencement of any &olic that should occur, 
when suddenly a small dog bounded over the fence into 
the pasture, and ran furiously toward the colts with open 
mouth and shrill bark, as though he intended nothing less 
than to eat them both up when he should arrive near 
enough, or at least inflict on them some grievous bodily 
injury. The colts, in all the hilarity of untamed youth 
and high spirits, pointed at him their long flexible ears, as 
though they were much alarmed, and wanted to be fully 
acquainted with the whole extent of their danger. They 
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permitted him to approach sufficiently near to make him 
yelp fearfully in repentance of his temerity, when they 
snorted loud, turned short al)out, threw their heels at him 
high into the air ; and then relieved the little braggart's 
fears by bounding forward across the field like a shadow. 

But the dog portended something more than the colts 
imagined. He was but the precursor of his and their mas- 
ter, who soon appeared in person, and authoritatiyely call- 
ing back the dog, chid him for his currish interference with 
what he was not bidden to intermeddle with. The colts 
stood still to admire this new incident, and to enjoy the 
fun of seeing their petty assailant sneak slowly toward his 
master, with half bended knees and imploring eyes as 
though some invisible spell which he could not resist, was 
dragging him reluctantly forward to expected punishment 
The moment of triumph is often the moment of danger; 
and the colts, who now felt that they had been abundantly 
revenged, and might seek some new sport, soon found that 
the man had also a mission for them, and that he was 
not to be baffled as the dog had been. They had hitherto 
known men only as admirers, and who in that character 
tolerate all manner of antic tricks; but now they were 
required to know man as a master ; a change which alters 
his conduct considerably, as young ladies often discover 
as well as colts. In vain they dodged in every direction 
as the owner approached; they were eventually driven 
into a short comer, where escape became impracticable, 
and both were finally bitted and bridled. 

When the colts looked at each other, and saw the 
curious head-dress with which they were ornamented, 
each neighed with mirth at the grotesque appearance of 
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the other ; but when the owner intimated, by gently pull- 
ing at the bridles, that he wished the colts to follow him, 
they began to think the sport had proceeded far enough ; 
and that the time was come for them to assert their dis- 
inclination to proceed with it any further. This attempt at 
resistance in the commencement of their bridle career, 
reminded the master rather &cetiousiy of something that 
he had once experienced in another capacity, when he 
commenced house-keeping in days long past; and being 
prepared for the contingency, he drew from under his coat 
a switch which he had heretofore politicly kept concealed, 
and gently applied it to the flanks of the horse that seemed 
the most unruly. 

When Black and Grey thus found that resistance was 
productive of only pain, they gradually acquiesced in the 
wishes of their master, and permitted him to lead them out 
of the pasture, and down a long lane into a large building 
that was used as a bark-mill ; and in which grinding was 
performed daily by horses. A long pole ran through the 
centre of an upright shaft^ and a horse was to be harnessed 
to each end of the pole. The horses walk in a circle and 
thus keep the shaft turning ; and the shaft moves wheels 
that grind the bark. 

The colts felt as boys feel when they first enter a school- 
room ; and like them, viewed with a wondering stare the 
various new objects with which they were surrounded, and 
of whose use and intent they had not the remotest concep- 
tion. They admired in particular the collars and other 
harness, that dangled from the ends of the pole, and with 
which Ned the owner's foreman, was busily investing their 
necks and bodies. He finally completed the equipment of 
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Grey b j placing oyer his ejes a pair of leather blindera 
which create no pain, but while they are on a horse he is 
prevented from seeing. Ned attempted next to place a 
similar pair over the eyes of Black, who felt no inclination 
for the accoutrement, and evidently began to think as many 
philoBophers have thought before him, that if one will not 
resist encroachments on his liberty, he will soon have no 
liberty left to be encroached on. But Ned was not the 
man to be controlled by a colt, so he raised his whip, and 
after inflicting a few switches. Black concluded to submit; 
while Ned exclaimed, "You fool, can you not as well sub- 
mit before a whipping as after 7" Ned seemed to think the 
,colt ought to know this altematiye intuitively, forgetting 
that he had learned it himself by only sad and repeated ex- 
perience. 

All the preparations being completed, and the colts har- 
nessed securely to the pole ; Ned gave an intimation of his 
wishes, and forward plunged and pranced the colts. He 
knew that the harness was sufficiently strong, so he per- 
mitted them to bound onward in any way they should 
prefer, as Providence permits man, knowing that by the 
organization of the machinery, they must work out the 
design of the mill. In a little time however, they were 
£sdn to remit their caprioles and caracoles, their aninud 
spirits being much exhausted, and they began to be dis- 
ciplined by affliction, and to walk forward as decently as 
their predecessors had walked. Exceedingly home-sick 
were they both notwithstanding; but Grey being a wise 
little horse and somewhat of a philosopher, gradually 
resolved that as he could not make his condition conform 
to his feelings, he would try and make his feelings con- 
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form to his condition. His eyes being covered he coald 
not see ; but as the ground over which he was walking 
seemed soft and cool, he thought he must be rambling 
over some fields as beautiM probably as his own pasture. 
He heard curious noises around him, but as they proved to 
be harmless, he began to find them amusing, and to im- 
agine that they must be the music of birds of a larger spe- 
cies than those of his own clover fields ; and possibly of a 
more beautiful plumage, since they were of larger dimen- 
sions. The smell of the tan bark was at first offensive to 
him, but the good humor into which he had reasoned him- 
self, like the effect of religious faith which makes man see 
future good in present evil, induced him to convert the 
smell into a savory odor ; and as he was by this time rav- 
enously hungry, he thought the odor must proceed from 
some new species of clover as gigantic probably as the 
birds ; and much he should have liked to be cropping it. 
Amid these agreeable reflections he was stopped, and a 
pail of water was lifted to his mouth. He was never be- 
fore so thirsty, and this gave to the water a relish which 
made it surpass in flavor all the water he had ever tasted ; 
and fully confirmed him in the conclusion, that his new 
residence was a terrestrial equine paradise, where every 
thing was as much increased in zest, as enlarged in di- 
mensions. 

After driving around some time longer, the colts were 
stopped for the day. The blinders were removed firom 
their eyes, and they were delighted to find themselves in 
each other's company ; for they knew they had started in 
opposite directions, and the expectation of never meeting 
together again, had harrowed the feelings of Black, and 
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greatly exasperated his ideal sufferings. The colts were 
also surprised at finding themselves in the same spot from 
whicb they had commenced their journey ; but being too 
much rejoiced that the adventure was thus terminated, to 
care much by what means the results had been produced, 
they quietly permitted themselves to be unharnessed and 
turned loose once more into clover. 

Being left alone and at liberty, their first care was to 
satisfy the cravings of hunger by a copious repast, and then 
lying down near each other, they were in a favorable con- 
dition of mind- and body to narrate to each other their 
several adventures. Black was all sorrow and complaints ; 
he spoke moumfally of the stripes which he had received, 
and for no fault of his ; but to gratify the malignant ty- 
ranny of that "Jack in office," Ned. He remembered hav- 
ing heard other colts remark that Ned was a bad fellow ; 
and he found that the half had not been told which ought 
to be known on the subject He affirmed that after they 
had parted company in the morning, he was driven all day 
amid the most imminent perils from trees, which were con- 
tinually falling and crashing around him; and from which 
his escape with whole bones was almost a miracle. The 
road too, must have been an arid sand, for the dust suffo- 
cated him; and possessed beside an intolerable and pesti- 
lential odor. But more cruel than all, was the stagnant, 
fetid water that had been accumulated in some hollow log, 
and that he was compelled to drink or die of thirst. 

At these misadventures of poor Black, Grey felt almost 
sorry enough to cry, for he was a compassionate little horse ; 
and much he hoped that if they should ever chance to be 
again the victims of Ned's experiments, that they both 
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might tray<el amid the delightful scenes and over the 
pleasant ground that had fortunately been allotted to him. 
All he regretted was that he had been denied the privilege 
of inspecting with unblinded eyes the good things with 
which he was surrounded; but possibly, who knows? 
the blindness was imposed for some good purpose rather 
than for evil. He had once heard a sermon on such a sub- 
ject Little comfort, however, yielded these remarks to 
Black, who insisted that he never would submit again to 
the impositions of Ned or any other biped, but defend his 
rights as a horse ought, with all the powers that nature had 
given to the noblest quadruped that trod the earth. In 
pondering on these chivalrous resolves and abstract rights 
of horses, he neglected the practical duty of sleeping while 
he might, and kept awake the greater part of the night ; 
while Grey, who troubled himself but little with metaphys- 
ics, slept comfortably and dreamed of the delightful odors 
and delicious fountains of the preceding day. , 

The next morning the sun rose just as bright as before, 
and the birds and spiders began the day as merrily and 
busily as they had commenced yesterday. The frogs in 
an adjoining marsh began tuning their matin orisons, like 
chanting boys in a large cathedral, when the colts arose 
also, and shook their sides as usual. Grey cropped his 
breakfast with a good appetite, but Black was not hungry, 
nor was he pleased to find that surrounding olgects were 
not as gloomy as he was. For the first time in his life he 
thought the sun looked brazen and too garish ; nor did the 
gayety of the inhabitants of the pasture betoken the sym- 
pathy which he felt due to his wounded feelings. " Why, 
to look around us," said Black, "one would suppose noth- 
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Tday. I begin to find out 
>f which I had only heard 
iaye continaed his lamenta- 
to again aummon them to 
^^ *> ^ it a straggle, and Black had 

" — jcn soundly whipped for his 

"V *^®y w®'® harnessed to the 

V \ and again moved forward 

•_ . -' — e evening, when they were 

" . 1 " liey were again surprised at 

'^ " Aer's company; and while 

'v. " - re at night, and recounting 

und to have been as much 
V. . had again met with nothing 

"1 ^ vated by the reception dur* 

ngs for apparently no cause 
* ^hts. The same adventures 

>ive days ; and what seemed 
de mysteries of Providence, 
ways driven over the dreary 
.nt one. Grey, accordingly, 
y, while Black became lean, 
:iad horses possessed lunatic 
asVYums, BlacK w^w. e been a very suitable subject 

for the skill of some veterinary Brigham or Perkins. 

The colts were at length so far subdued and accustomed 
to their daily business, that Ned one morning left their 
eyes uncovered ; and hence, to the utter astonishment of 
both horses, they discovered that instead of travelling 
over different roads and through different scenes, they had 
r always travelled the same circuit, and encountered the 
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same incidents. Black cried all that day and the succeed- 
ing night, for heretofore he had possessed the hope that 
fortune would at last be tired of persecutiDg him, and that 
he should at least occasionally be driven over the pleasant 
route that Grey was accustomed to travel. Grey, on the 
contrary, only laughed at the discovery, " For," said he, 
"dear Black, you find now, from my experience, that hap- 
piness depends not on the road we travel, nor on the in- 
cidents we encounter, but on our own reflections thereon. 
Bebel not, therefore, at your labors and trials, which are 
beyond your control ; but improve your reflections, which 
are within your control." 

We are not informed of the efiect which this advice had 
on Black, nor is the information of much consequence. 
Ko medicine can possess any efficacy except to those who 
will take it; and Black may have been wrong-headed 
enough not to take the moral dose prescribed by Grey, 
who, however, took it himself, and prospered on it, becom- 
ing thereby contented and happy; and when he died, 
which happened in a good old age, instead of being un- 
mourned, as he would have been had he made himself 
querulous and miserable, like some men and women who 
cause all connected with them to be continually uncom- 
fortable, he was buried and mourned much like a Christian ; 
and this memorial has been penned to transmit with honor 
his example to all succeeding times. 
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vn. 

THE PHILOSOPHIOAL EMPEROB; 

OR, AK SZPIBIME29T IK MORALS. 
OHAPTXS I. — TBI ■ZPSSIXIHT. 

To a man wlio desires to be as unhappy as he can pos- 
sibly make himself no theme is better adapted to nourish 
his fityorite propensity than a contemplation of the nnsnb- 
stantiality of all human efforts, as is evinced by the sub- 
yersion of empires and the obliyion which slowly but surely 
creeps onward, and eyentually absorbs the most renowned 
reputations and the most brilliant exploits. Look, for in- 
stance, at the ancient and mighty empire of Boresko, with 
its highways of polished brass, and its palaces of gold and 
iyory. Alas I alas I where art thou now, and where is 
that great ruler of thy destinies, who was designated by 
his contemporaries and long known to posterity by the 
cognomen of "The Philosophical Emperor?" Of all his 
mighty sendees for the good of mankind, scarcely a yestige 
remains that is intelligible; and we are indebted to the 
humblest accident for the preseryation of the following 
brief narrative. 

The prince, before his elevation to the throne of his an- 
cestors, but while heir-apparent, condescendingly wrote 
and published a book to justify the ways of God to man, 
by settling forever a question which had long agitated the 
wise men of his country, and which is sometimes revived 
5 
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in modern times. The question relates to the justice of 
Providence in the moral government of the universe. The 
took attempted to prove that the providential division of 
society into classes of high, low, rich, poor, wise, simple, 
strong, feeble, etc., manifests no partiality of Providence 
towards any class ; for no class feels either happy or un- 
happy by reason of its position, but only by reason of fall- 
ing below its accustomed position or rising above it. These 
fluctuations were casualties affecting alike all classes of 
society, and hence evincing no partiality on the part of 
Providence for one class over another. 

No sooner were the publishing-houses of Boresko in- 
formed that the heir-apparent had written a book, than 
they contended fiercely with each other for the pleasure of 
patronizing the first dawnings of imperial genius, and well 
was the patriotic victor rewarded by the result The book 
not only sold readily, but it was so highly esteemed by a 
judicious public that no persons could approach the prince 
with any petition without yielding to an impulse of grati- 
tude and avowing some great moral benefit which they had 
experienced from the precepts of the book ; and as no per- 
son could know its merits better than the author, these 
testimonies in its favor served to evince a correct judgment 
in the critics, and to prove that they were well qualified 
intellectually for the political station they solicited. 

But the prince was too good a philosopher to yield an 
implicit belief to even his own speculations ; therefore, on 
his accession to the imperial dignity, which occurred within 
two years from the publication of the book, he resolved to 
test his theory by decisive experiments, such as his absolute 
power placed readily at his control. He accordingly left 
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his palace in disguise, one delightM summer eyening, and 
proceeded a little way beyond the suburbs of Kroy wen, 
the city which was honored by being the imperial resi- 
dence. The last straggling houses at the outskirts of the 
city had scarcely been passed, before some coarse music, 
issuing from a field, excited the emperor's attention ; and 
on approaching it, he discovered a group of slaves, com- 
posed of both sexes, who were indemnifying themselves 
for the toils and restraints of the sultry day by an evening 
of obstreperous merriment They were singing, dancing, 
wrestling and caressing, as the several humors of the 
actors happened to dictate, and evincing otherwise a total 
abandonment of their minds and bodies to the most piquant 
animal enjoyments. 

'^ Behold I" said the emperor to a favorite courtier who 
attended him; ''these are the beings whom we usually 
select as the exemplification of extreme wretchedness. 
Their enjoyments are indeed not intellectual, nor are 
their troubles ; and while they are thus exempt from the 
most numerous, obtrusive, and immedicable of human 
miseries, they are participants with us (and perhaps to a 
higher degree than we) of all physical pleasures. Let us 
now examine if Providence has been more partial to their 
master." 

The travellers proceeded accordingly to the mansion of 
the proprietor, whom they judged to be an ordinary planter 
of substantial means. This guess was realized on entering 
the house, where every thing denoted abundance without 
superfluity, aq^ convenience without ostentation. The 
family were evidently enjoying the calm of competency, 
and an exemption firom the canker of rivalry, and the cares 

152154 
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of ambitions display. The master exhibited the robust 
health of exercise and content, while the mistress was a 
•personification of neatness, with the least possible addition 
of attempted finery, and which consisted in only a bow of 
plain blue ribbon that ornamented the snowy white ker- 
chief which covered her bosom. 

The emperor and his companion were deemed artisans, 
or petty tradesmen, who had sauntered from the city for 
the benefit of relaxation ; but, according to the hospitality 
which always existed in Boresko, they were received cour- 
teously, and presented liberally with refreshments. The 
family were, however, rather peculiarly situated at the 
moment, and a little disturbing influence was operating on 
them in the shape of a visit which they were enjoying of a 
rich kinsman and his lady, who resided in the aristocratic 
part of the city, and condescended to glorify their humble 
cousins with an annual recognition, in the form of a few 
hours' sojourn. The planter and his wife were almost 
wholly engrossed by their fashionable relations, who 
showed very significantly that nothing of which they 
partook was comparable to what they were accustomed to 
enjoy; while an ill-suppressed impatience to depart, on 
the side of the lady visitor, proclaimed unmistakeably that 
slie deemed the officious civilities she was receiving too 
dearly purchased, and that her husband's vulgar connec- 
tions were an almost intolerable calamity. 

As soon as decency would permit, and a little sooner, 
the fashionable citizen and his lady sent for their carriage ; 
and the prospect of so speedy a release from their present - 
discomfort gave a vivacity to their conduct and discourse 
that delighted the country cousins. The preparation for 
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departure soon ensued, and amid the confusion of leaye- 
taking the city nabobs '^ remembered to forget" to invite 
the humble couple to their luxurious home. The arrival 
of the carriage at the door was the signal for immediate 
departure ; but while they were hastily entering it, they saw 
in the road, at a short distance, the splendid equipage of a 
nadar; a dignitary of the empire equal perhaps in rank to 
an earl in England. Some inconvenience had be&llen the 
great man who owned the equipage, for he had alighted 
from the conquam, (a vehicle peculiar to Boresko,) and was 
looking at its wheels. A slave, who was dispatched by 
the planter to respectfully ascertain the difficulty, soon re- 
turned, and stated that one of the wheels was broken, but 
happily no personal injury had been sustained. 

Instead of proceeding to town, as the citizen had in- 
tended, he sent back the slave with a request that his car- 
riage might be honored by the nadar, if no other vehicle 
was procurable more suited to his dignity. The nadar 
condescendingly accepted the proposition, but only on the 
condition that the owners of the carriage should retain 
seats therein. Their modesty could hardly bear the benev- 
olence of the amiable nobleman, but as his convenience 
could be in no other way subserved, they permitted them- 
selves to be exalted, and eventually all were thus safely 
carried to their respective abodes. 

"Said I not the truth in my book?" whispered compla- 
cently the emperor to his companion, as they departed 
also. "The rich citizen suffers no unhappiness from not 
being a nadar, nor the planter from not being a rich citizen, 
nor the slaves from not being planters. Even blindness 
brings with it no unhappiness to those who have never 
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possessed sight, nor deafness to those who have never pos- 
sessed hearing. A man estimates his happiness as he 
estimates the size of his waistcoat. A man whose body 
has always been small will wear a small waistcoat, but the 
waistcoat will not be deemed small by him ; and the man 
whose body has always been large will wear a large waist- 
coat, still the waistcoat will not be deemed large by the 
wearer. " But," continued the emperor, " we will now see 
how men feel under a declension from their accustomed 
condition. "We shall find that a man who loses any of his 
accustomed enjoyments will be like a man who has lost 
corpulency ; he will shake his waistcoat, and with a pit- 
eous look show you how he is diminished." 

The emperor accordingly early the next morning issued 
an edict, by which the nadar was degraded from his title, 
" and deprived of a large portion of his property, leaving 
him a sum equal only to the fortune of the rich citizen ; at 
the same time the rich citizen's house was suddenly in- 
vested by a file of soldiers, who took possession thereof 
in the name of the emperor, and expelled the occupant, all 
of whose effects were confiscated, except just enough to 
enable him to become an humble planter, like his relative. 
Nor was the planter excepted from the general overthrow ; 
he and his neat wife were transported to a distant province, 
where they were to be employed as agricultural slaves ; 
while their own merry slaves were seized, and sent to the 
imperial mines to dig copper. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE KZFSaiMENT UNEZPBCTKDLT INTKEHCPTKD. 

The emperor was neither cruel nor fond of injustice; 
on the contrary, he would have been willing at any time 
to benefit any body and every body, if he could have 
effected it without trouble or inconvenience to himself. 
He thought, in the present instance, that a few weeks of 
privation, for the sake of a great moral experiment, might 
easily be borne by the parties afflicted, and might easily 
be recompensed subsequently by augmented privileges 
and possessions. With these excellent intentions he re- 
solved to supervise in person the progress of the experi- 
ment, so as to prevent its prolongation unnecessarily, and 
all needless hardships; but, unfortunately, he had but 
just consummated the ruin of the parties in the way 
we have stated, when he heard that his dominions were 
invaded by a neighboriug sovereign, the King of Tuscora ; 
who, holding in contempt all philosophers, and deeming 
the commencement of a reign favorable, sought to retake 
some provinces which had been wrested from him during 
the life of the preceding emperor. 

In the hurry of preparation for the defence of his fron- 
tiers, the emperor disregarded the moral experiment which 
he had instituted, and soon forgot all its victims. At the 
head of a large army, collected suddenly from all the un- 
assailed parts of his empire, he marched proudly and in- 
dignantly to repel the unprovoked incursion and chastise 
the intruder. He, however, was not thus summarily to 
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be disposed of, for he had surprised several strong for-' 
tresses, which he had garrisoned effectively, and their re- 
conquest was indispensable before the imperial army could 
advance securely. The emperor was brave; and as the 
present invasion seemed to imply a contempt for his prow- 
ess, his conduct assumed the character of offended dignity. 
The feelings of the sovereign soon became diffused through 
the army, and were participated in by the meanest of its 
members as fully as by the highest The captured for- 
tresses were accordingly approached with the utmost in- 
trepidity, and those which would not capitulate at the 
first summons were immediately assaulted and carried by 
storm. The main body of the enemy had retreated, but 
were at length overtaken. They were found to be strong- 
ly posted on the range of high mountains that divide the 
empire of Boresko from the kingdom of Tuscora. The 
emperor, whose success thus &i but augmented his impa- 
tience, determined to attack the enemy at even this disad- 
vantage ; and after a short delay, to allow his troops to 
recover firom the fEitigue of their forced marches, he head- 
ed in person a furious Ussault upon the invaders. They, 
unable to resist his impetuosity, or possibly from design, 
retreated precipitately up the sides of the mountain ; while 
he, pressing forward too eagerly, or too incautiously, was 
unfortunately, by means of an ambush, cut off firom the 
main body of his forces, and taken prisoner. The disaster 
was concealed for a time fi'om the emperor's troops, but 
the intelligence eventually spread through the army, 
which immediately became dispirited. The invaders, on 
the contrary, deriving enthusiasm fix>m the capture of the 
emperor, rallied to the combat, and rushing devotedly 
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down the steep declivities, precipitated themselves upon 
the heretofore assailants, who now, falling into disorder, 
were routed with terrible slaughter. Oh, war I war I little 
know civilians the horrors of such a combat I The revolt- 
ing details, which in the aggregate compose the miscalled 
splendors of military glorj, can be read by the delicate 
and merciful only when veiled, like the above, in general 
descriptions. The veil we will not rend, though, for the 
benefit of our beloved country, we have sent to the mil- 
itary academy at West Point the manuscript which con- 
tains a full description of this memorable battle. 

The emperor possessed now a fine opportunity of ascer- 
taining by his own experience the effect on human hap- 
piness of the descent from a high position to a lower ; but 
his feelings soon verified the proverb, that physicians are 
not fond of swallowing their own prescriptions. But he 
retained no power of avoiding the dose, and was compelled 
to take it in its bitterest form ; for instead of being carried 
to the capital of Tuscora, and entertained with the delicacy 
and respect which were due to his rank and misfortunes, 
he was, to the everlasting disgrace of the victor, trans- 
ported to the interior, immured within a gloomy castle, 
and denied all communication except with the command- 
ant, who was stern in countenance and uncourteous in 
manners ; a misanthrope, to whom solitude was a gratifica- 
tion, and by whom mirth was deemed a madness. 
6* 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE CAPTIVITY. 

The imperial captive was distressed beyond description. 
He suffered from self-reproach at the want of prudence 
that caused him to be hurried into an ambush, and from 
wounded pride at defeat from an enemy whom he had 
taught his followers to despise. Uncertainty also as to 
the effect on his empire of the captivity of its sovereign 
agitated his fears, while the supposed exultation of his 
contemned enemy exasperated his desire for revenge. But 
wonderfully accommodating is the organization of man to 
the vicissitudes of life ; and though we may be skeptical 
as to the " wind's being attempered to the shorn lamb," 
we can be certain, from daily observation, that the shorn 
lamb soon becomes attempered to the winds, blow they 
ever so roughly. Grief, therefore, did not long absorb 
the captive monarch. He gradually yielded some atten- 
tion to the objects around him, and the attention soon 
created an interest in them ; till he, the hereditary sovereign 
of a mighty empire, and whose contemplations and desires 
were wont to grasp at least provinces, came to observe 
with some interest the looks of a petty commandant of a 
fortress, and to be annoyed or soothed as the petty com- 
mandant chose to be civil or uncivil. 

But whatever violates kindness and humanity will 

eventually be found impolitic. So, however, thought not 

'Notorious King of Tuscora, who designed to coerce, 

are treatment, the captive emperor into a treaty 
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whose concessions and guarantees should be dictated bj 
the desire of a release from personal suffering, rather than 
by considerations of patriotism or justice; but an impedi- 
ment to this unworthy policy arose in a quarter from 
which no such result could have been anticipated. The 
commandant, who had long been a widower, possessed an 
only child, a daughter, who resided in the fortress with 
him, but who partook as little of his misanthropy as of his 
repulsive appearance. Bred in seclusion, solitude, which 
had nourished her father's moroseness, had cherished and 
sublimated her sensibilities to a degree that is never ac* 
quired by persons who mingle in society and become 
accustomed to its rude abrasions. Unconsciously to the 
commandant, she had glided into womanhood ; while he, 
a recluse from choice, and deeming her still a child, saw 
not that he was subjecting her to a cruel seclusion from all 
companions of her own sex, and from all intercourse with 
her equals in his. 

Nature will not be thwarted by the artificial distinc- 
tions of conventional society. The vine to which you 
will not furnish a suitable trellis will wmd its delicate 
tendrils around any thing, how incongruous soever, that 
may happen to be the only object within its reach. So 
the fair and naturally aristocratic Theadora could not view 
without complacency the manly graces of the plebeian 
soldiery, to whom alone her intercourse was restricted; 
and especially one, a youth but little older than herself, 
and almost as sensitive and eccentric, who was a comet in 
the regiment that garrisoned the castle. They saw each 
other daily, and often for continuous hours, when duty as 
an officer of the guard stationed him on a terrace which 
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was overlooked by the window of the maiden's chamber. 
But thej had never spoken. A consciousness of the in- 
feriority of his station would have kept him silent even if 
he had not felt an idolatrous respect that absorbed him, 
and which would have made him feel personally inferior 
had he been master of the world. Nor would he have 
permitted his eyes to wander toward a being whom he 
deemed too pure for the gaze of man, had not eyes and 
thoughts too, been wisely made independent of such con- 
siderations. His eyes would wander toward her, as would 
hers toward him ; till both Theadora and Leontine, by a 
species of animal magnetism perhaps, and yet with a total 
unsuspicion of each other's feelings, lived but for the mo- 
ments when they could thus enjoy each other's presence. 

Love, pure, ardent and youthful, is a glorious combina- 
tion, especially in women, with whom it exists as exempt 
from selfishness as sunbeams are exempt from dross. Its 
tendency in both man and woman is to exalt and sublimate * 
the person whom it influences, by reason probably of an 
effort of the person to make himself worthy of the being 
whom he loves, and whom his imagination deems perfec- 
tion. Theadora felt the full influence of the benign power 
that possessed her, and thus feeling, she could not remain 
an unconcerned witness of the sufferings of the captive 
emperor, and of the imagined sufferings of the far-off em- 
press, his imperial consort. The policy to which he was 
avowedly the victim seemed to her so detestable, that by" 
long meditation on it her mind acquired the unwholesome 
bias which seeks its gratification at all hazards and at all 
sacrifices. 

She could conceive no means by which to counteract his 
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enemies, except by enabling him to escape ; but the known 
difficulties thereto were great, and the unknown seemed 
greater. She could, however, acquaint him that he pos* 
sessed one friend in the midst of his enemies, and possibly 
his knowledge might suggest advantages therefirom which 
hers could not To accomplish even such a communica* 
tion was not easy. His chamber communicated with hers 
by an open balcony, in which she was permitted to walk, 
though he was excluded. In such walks her furtive 
glances often saw him, as he restlessly paced the room, 
which he was not permitted to leave, unless accompanied 
by an officer of the garrison, and which boon, thus en- 
cumbered, he rarely deigned to accept. Her walks latterly 
became more frequent than heretofore, and her eyes be- 
came more freely directed to his person, in the hope of 
thus silently and inferentially communicating to him some 
intimation of her friendly purpose. Nor was she wholly 
unsuccessful in her attempts to attract his attention. . But 
man, selfish in all his projects, perversely prejudiced also 
in his estimate of female intellect and designs, could never 
suspect that the slight form which was timidly flitting be- 
fore him was animated with high and romantic designs. 
A monarch, too, accustomed to subserviency and abase- 
ment in all who approached him, could conceive in the 
attempt to attract his notice no motive but what was 
utterly at variance with the chivalrous but mistaken senti- 
ments of the enthusiastic maiden. 

Curiosity, or possibly some less worthy impulse, con- 
quered at length the prisoner's apathy ; and when Thea- 
dora next approached his casement she found it open, and 
he was so stationed within that she could whisper as she 
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pafised: "To-nigh1^ at twelve o'clock, be there." No 
sooner had she thus accomplished what she had so long 
sought to effect^ than she would have given the world to 
have been able to recall the announcement, so utterly was 
she overpowered by the magnitude of her undertaking and 
a latent suspicion of its impropriety. She hurried back 
to her chamber, not discovering that the emperor anxiously 
desired to communicate to her some reply. She sank into 
a chair, and the intensity of her perturbation was relieved 
by a copious flow of tears. No one had seen her ; why 
should she regret what she had so long contemplated with 
an approving conscience, and sought with anxious dili- 
gence. 

Thus reasoned Theadora ; but she was mistaken in sup- 
posing that no eye had seen her. Seen she had been, for 
what can escape the eyes of a love like that of Leontine's. 
He had long noted her unusual walks, and suspected not 
their object, but rather that Heaven itself might be per- 
vious to the fascinations of royalty, since Theadora seemed 
a victim to their attractions. In vain he struggled against 
the apparent evidence of his senses. The most fatal con- 
clusion was irresistible ; and though he had heretofore felt 
a sympathy for the imprisoned monarch, death was now 
deemed too light a penalty for the love which apparently 
he had excited in Theadora. 

Night will approach, regardless alike of human hopes, 
fears, or wishes. The clock on the tower of the time-worn 
fortress struck twelve, while Theadora was yet agitated by 
her morning adventure, and undecided whether she should 
abandon or pursue it. The first step had, however, been 
taken, and according to the proverb, it drew after it irre- 
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sistiblj all of which it was naturall j the preca^r. How 
could she, in justice to her character, falsify her own ap- 
pointment, and mock the sufferings of an unfortunate cap- 
tive I The night, also, was as favorable as she could 
desire, for it was dark and stormy. The exalted station 
of the party whom she was to meet prevented in her un- 
contaminated mind a thought of personal impropriety, 
even leaving out of consideration the benevolence which 
hallowed the undertaking. Forth glided, therefore, along 
the balcony the palpitating maid, to consummate an ar- 
rangement which, stripped of its romantic illusions, was 
nothing less than treason against her father, her country 
and her king. The room of the emperor was not lighted, 
the casement was shut^ and all within was silent The 
absence of light was unusual, but it appeared to her as a 
favorable precaution on his part. But the casement was 
closed, and that seemed suspicious, and daunted her reso- 
lution. Possibly these unusual circumstances were de- 
signed to warn her from her purpose. She hesitated, and 
finally ran back to her chamber. No sooner had she re- 
gained this place of safety than she became ashamed of her 
pusillanimity. Again she glided along the balcony, and 
again the same appearances disconcerted her. But she 
was not now to be driven from her purpose. Perhaps he 
had not heard distinctly the hour, or perhaps he disre- 
garded the announcement of a girl as of something too 
trivial for his attention. She approached the window, and 
knocked tremulously. Again she would have fled from 
returning timidity, as the noise of her hand broke upon 
the silence with an unexpected distinctness; but the 
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window suddenly opened, and her retain unnoticed be* 
came impracticable. 

Oh Nature ! what a cunning artist art thou I The pecu- 
liarity of her position excited in her forthwith the resolu- 
tion which the crisis required, and she boldly, but in a 
suppressed voice, said: "Sire, if you know any means, of 
escape, one heart in this fortress is not callous to humanity : 
I will assist you." Scarcely had she uttered the sentence 
when a voice from a remote part of the chamber exclaimed 
aloud : " Hush ! ill-advised woman, you speak not to the 
emperor I" She staggered with aflEright, and fell senseless 
heavily on the floor. On regaining her consciousness she 
was in her own apartment, and bending over her, in as- 
siduous efforts for her recovery, and with indescribable 
solicitude and tenderness, stood the young Cornet Leon- 
tine, who happened that night to be the sentinel stationed 
in the chamber of the prisoner, and whom, in her commu- 
nication at the window, she had mistaken for the emperor. 

Whether the frustration and exposure of her design 
were as poignant a mortification to her as the suspicion 
that she appeared criminal in the eyes of the young man, 
is perhaps doubtful ; but she resumed as much self-posses- 
sion and dignity as her agitation would permit, and haught- 
ily told him to depart, and inform his commander what 
he had seen and heard ; with the addition, that she felt no 
regret except for the failure of her efforts to assist un- 
merited misfortunes. 

Slowly he retired, but replied not. One look he cast 
behind and stopped, as doubting whether he ought to reply 
or not ; but she turned away repulsively, and he passed 
on. No alarm had been communicated to the guards. The 
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castle clock struck one, and the soand reverberated long 
and tremulonslj. The sentinels on the distant parapets 
and walls were heard at intervals, as heavily they paced 
their solitary rounds, while all beside was quiet in the 
castle, as though treason had not stalked abroad, or was 
too feeble to be regarded in the form of a youthful maiden. 



CHAPTER rv. 

THS OONSSQUXNOXB. 

Theadora, with a returning consciousness of her actual 
position, exclaimed ; " How shall I encounter my incensed 
father I Alas I my hiherl cruel not to me, though harsh 
to others. Would that you had been cruel to me also, that 
I might have some apology for the anguish I shall cause 
you I" She sank upon her bed ; not to sleep, but to moan, 
to reflect, to agonize. Eventually over-wrought Nature 
would have repose, and she slept Ere she awoke the sun 
had risen, and was shining gaily in at her window, as if to 
mock at human cares, or possibly to shame men for making 
themselves miserable about the vicissitudes of so brief a 
period as man's allotted life. Kor would she have awaked 
then but for a commotion which seemed to agitate the gar- 
rison, usually so orderly and quiet. The tramp of horses 
was heard in the court below; drums were beating to 
arms ; men were hurriedly traversing the balcony, and all 
seemed bustle and preparation for some uncommon event 
She doubted not that her offence occasioned the unwonted 
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agitation, and expected momentarily a command to appear 
and confront her accuser. 

Hour after hour elapsed, and she was still unmolested, 
and apparently unthought of. She took courage by the 
delay, and ventured to approach her window. Horsemen 
at brief intervals were passing and returning through the 
castle gate, which was widely extended, though heretofore 
so seldom and cautiously opened. She was still uncon- 
vinced that she was not the object of the commotion, when 
gradually she recognized the word " escape," while all eyes 
seemed constantly to wander toward the chamber of the 
emperor. He had escaped, she now surmised, but how, or 
when, was still a mystery. No one was missing from the 
garrison but Leontine. He had been sought everywhere, 
and his absence implicated him in the flight of the prisoner. 
But the fugitives could not be fisir, nor could they elude 
the numerous parties that had started in pursuit. " Prevent 
it, just Heaven 1" exclaimed mentally the reassured maiden, 
" nor make me the miserable cause of destruction to that 
devoted youth, whose intentions I cruelly misconstrued, and 
who, to perfect my wishes, has broken through habits of 
military subordination, jeoparded his life, and sacrificed his 
honor." 

Women are bad logician&j and these were illogical con- 
clusions ; but the sagacity of woman is more than a coun- 
terpoise for her deficient ratiocination, and Theadora 
guessed aright the events that had occurred. The mys- 
terious cause of her frequent walks on the balcony were 
explained to Leontine by the events of the night, and so 
explained as to dissipate his jealousy. In his gratification 
at this discovery, he felt no inclination to criticize the cor- 
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rectness of any other motive ; and he no sooner left her 
presence than he resolved to give her a memorable proof 
of the unlimited dominion which she possessed over him, 
by accomplishing what she had commenced, or dying in 
the attempt. Her agitation, and the unexplained intention 
with which he had left her, might induce her to make dis- 
closures in the morning that would render his own silence 
as hazardous as the most desperate undertaking. No time, 
therefore, existed for delay. 

Fortunately Leontine, as captain of the guard for the 
night, possessed more readily than usual the means of 
liberating the emperor. The arrangements for their flight 
were soon concerted, and ere the great clock struck two, 
the emperor, clad like a servant of the Comet, left his 
apartment, bearing by the side of Leontine a lantern, as if 
to light him in his patrol around the posts of the fortifica- 
tion. Each sentinel hailed them as they approached, and 
receiving from the Cornet the regular countersign, per- 
mitted them to pass. Safely they advanced thus to a small 
postern, which constituted a panel of the main external 
gate, and through which postern they designed to escape ; 
but here an unexpected obstacle presented itself. The 
commandant was there in person, conferring with the sen- 
tinel. Egress was, therefore, impracticable, as nothing out- 
side of the fortress constituted any part of the nightly 
duties of Leontine. He accordingly merely saluted the 
commandant and passed on, as if to complete the circuit 
of the watch, though " conscience, which makes cowards of 
us all," induced him to suspect that his treason caused the 
early movements of the commandant, and that his arrest 
was the object of the conference. 
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No sooner had he passed an angle of the fortification 
that obscured his light, than he extinguished it, with a 
determination to remain concealed until he could ascertain 
whether his undertaking was discovered. Distance pre- 
vented him from recognizing the words of the command- 
ant, though his voice could be heard ; soon, however, all 
was silent, except the sound of approaching steps, that 
grew increasingly distinct, until suddenly the sound again 
diminished, as the commandant turned down an avenue 
which led directly to his quarters. Kow was the moment, 
if ever, for accomplishing the desperate enterprise. The 
fugitives retraced their way to the gate, and answering the 
sentinel with the proper countersign, (which, by a strange 
coincidence, happened to be the word " Emperor,") Leon- 
tine, without the slightest apparent hesitation, and as though 
he was in the regular discharge of orders, applied to the 
small postern the key, which was in his possession as 
captain of the guard, and passed out with his companion, 
locking the wicket again on the outer side. 

The thoughts of the sentinel cannot easily be conjec- 
tured ; but probably he had not time to reflect on what he 
saw until after its consummation. Habituated to respect 
and confide in his superiors, and no positive injunctions 
being in force against what had transpired in his presence, 
he may have been rather surprised at its occurrence than 
suspicious of its motive. He momentarily expected to see 
the postern reopen, and the parties return ; but as time 
ran on, the continued absence lost its novelty, and he paced 
and repaced his post mechanically as usual. 
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CHAPTER y. 



THE mOBT. 



Early in the morning the sentinel commnnicated to the 
relief-goard, bat still unsospiciotifll j, that Cornet Leontine 
was on the outside of the postern. The sergeant who com- 
manded the relief had been looking for the cornet, as he 
had fiedled to report to the commandant, as was his dutj, 
the events of the night The exit of the comet was there- 
fore communicated to the commandant, whose habitual 
suspicion was at once alarmed at the singularity of the oc- 
currence. The chamber of the emperor was immediately 
examined, and the escape became manifest 

The agony of the commandant was extreme. To his 
sagacity, on which he greatly prided himself) had been 
reposed by his soyereign a trust which eyents showed he 
was incompetent to discharge. Long seclusion had caused 
his self-loye to inyest him, in his own imagination, with a 
&ncied reputation, which was the idol of his gloomy 
reyeries, but which he now deemed lost forever. Had an 
earthquake engulfed the fortress and all within it — ^nay, 
the whole kingdom — the disaster would have been slight 
to him compared with the present misfortune. The per- 
sonal penalties to which he was exposed constituted no 
part of his affliction ; he courted punishment rather than 
feared it, and probably exceeded even his sovereign in 
criminating his own negligence; though even now he 
could not designate wherein he had been negligent But 
he knew that the world estimated conduct by results, and 
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he had always desired to have his conduct thus estimatedy 
and was too proud to ask now a different test 

Forth fix)m the fortress issued pursuers, who took differ- 
ent routes, and the capture of the fugitives seemed in- 
evitable to all but the commandant. Accustomed to 
estimate every thing as lost that was in danger, he gave 
himself up to despair, though he still executed with vigor 
the duties demanded bj the emergency. In this deplora- 
ble condition he was pacing his chamber when first seen 
by Theadora, whose presence seemed alone competent to 
mitigate his wo ; while she, the conscious cause of all his 
sufferings, experienced an agony of self-reproach, and her 
conduct, though unknown to others, assumed in her appre- 
hension its true character of parricide and treason. 

The emperor and Leontine had supplied themselves with 
horses from some that were grazing around the fortress, 
and directed their flight to the nearest confines of Bdresko. 
Caution induced them to shun the direct roads as soon as 
day began to dawn; and after travelling in a forest for 
several hours, the emperor's horse, wearied with the exer- 
tions of its restless rider, stumbled, and so sprained its 
shoulder as to be unable to proceed. The emperor took 
his companion's horse', which, though as weary as the 
other, was still able to travel ; but he dared not trust him- 
self without Leontine, who alone knew the defiles of the 
mountains; hence he possessed no alternative but to re- 
strain his impatience and pursue his course at such a pace 
as enabled the cornet to keep with him. 

They had proceeded in this way not only all day, but 
far into the night, when, seeing a light glimmer at a dis- 
tance, they were induced by hunger and exhaustion to ad- 
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yance toward it, and even at some hazard recrait their 
strength with food and rest. As they approached, they 
discovered that the light proceeded from a cluster of build- 
ings, which Leontine soon recognized as a hamlet con- 
nected with a gang of miners who worked in the yicinitj. 
Believed from the apprehension that they had possibly 
stumbled upon the watch-fires of some military station, the 
wanderers boldly entered one of the buildings that seemed 
best adapted to supply their wants. . It was fhll of men, 
whose muscular but lank bodies, and smutched faces, glow- 
ing with the heat of a large smelting furnace that was 
flaming in the centre of the building, gave but little indi- 
cation of a benevolent reception. They advanced, how- 
ever, and stating to the workmen that they had lost the 
path which they were travelling, requested shelter till the 
morning, and some food for themselves and horse. 

Contrary to all the prejudices of rank, which estimate 
literature as the only monitor of conduct, the travellers 
soon found that the inmates were not insensible to the dic- 
tates of humanity. They were supplied with as much as 
they desired of the rude provisions of the establishment, 
and were permitted to lie down on straw, which for their 
comfort and special accommodation was strewn upon a 
mass of charcoal, as a defence from the wet ground. They 
soon were asleep, despite of peril, fatigue, excitement, and 
the various foes to peaceful slumber ; but they slept not 
long, being awakened by the clamor of horsemen, who 
had entered the hamlet in pursuit of the fugitives. They 
heard themselves described and inquired for. Detection 
seemed inevitable, but they instinctively glided from their 
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pallet, and once more sought the forest, leaving their horse 
in the possession of the miners. 

Silently as thej had retreated, their movements were not 
unobserved. The foreman of the works had once been a 
corporal in the army of the emperor, and he no sooner 
heard the inquiries of the pursuers than he recognized in 
the servant of Leontine his imperial master. He cautiously 
followed the retreating pair, and making known his good 
intentions, led the wanderers down several steep descents 
into the recesses of the mine, which furnished copper ore 
for the smelting operations of the hamlet. The emperor 
was surprised to find here the appearance of a populous 
village, with streets narrow and low, but extending fiir 
beneath the forest, whose pines and other evergreens tow- 
ered aloft, unaffected by the chasms that ramified beneath 
in all directions. The miners enjoy in these recesses the 
domestic comforts of separate habitations, where those who 
are married rear families that grow to maturity, and pos- 
sess but little acquaintance with the external world, of 
which they seem a disconnected link rather than an in- 
tegral part. 

Believed by the assurance of his guide from the appre- 
hension of present capture, and relying for any new emer- 
gency on the sagacity and fidelity the guide had evinced, 
the emperor began to examine more minutely the persons 
and things around him ; for in these regions of perpetual 
night a portion of the inhabitants are always at work. He 
found that even here, where privations seem extended to 
the verge of human sufferance, men laugh, sing, dance, 
gambol, and exhibit all other demonstrations of content- 
ment and happiness that are found in more propitious 
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sitnatioiis. They possess privileges that they prize, and 
restraints which they resist. Every man among them 
cherishes some ambition and encounters some rivalry. 
Here were reputations to be gained and characters to be 
lost Like a circle, which, how small soever, includes all 
the curves and proportions of the largest spheres, so this 
miniature society appeared to possess in kind all the mo- 
tives, passions, enjoyments and sorrows that pertain to the 
largest communities. It possessed even lis unfortunates. 
They consisted of a gloomy and discontented group, whom 
a superintendant was endeavoring to lash into good humor. 
They constituted, he said, a gang of agricultural slaves, 
who, for some reasons unknown, were a few months since 
taken from a plantation, and condemned to the imperial 
mines of Boresko, from which they had recently been cap- 
tured and transported to their present position. The em- 
peror heard the explanation with self-reproach ; for in the 
poor quivering wretches before him he recognized the 
merry slaves whom, for the sake of his experiment, he had 
forced from the plantation where they had been reared, 
and sent to the mines. His regret was somewhat mitigated 
by the reflection that their misery demonstrated the truth 
of his theory ; for their unhappiness was not shared by the 
slaves who had always been miners. An artificial want 
was the cause of their misery, not any original dispensation 
of Providence. Indeed, his majesty could not forbear ex- 
plaining privately to Leontine the whole transaction, and 
mingling evidences of self-complacency as a philosopher 
with his regrets as a prince at the misfortune of these his 
subjects, and as a man at the unmerited sufferings of his 

victims. 
6 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE PURSUIT. 



Two days had been passed by the emperor and his 
companion in the gloomy abode of the miners, when, at 
evening, as they were preparing to endure the miseries of 
another night's lodging in the same quarters, their humble 
protector, the quondam corporal, hurriedly announced the 
approach of a party of cavalry who designed to search the 
mines. No delay was practicable, and by his guidance the 
fugitives groped through various passages that permitted 
no erect position by the passengers, but led from the mine 
through a long-disused air-shaft. They emerged into the 
open ground, about five hundred yards from the accus- 
tomed place of egress, and which they saw in the distance 
surrounded by armed men, some on horseback and some 
dismounted. The emperor expected that the corporal 
would now leave them, with such directions as he could 
hastily communicate ; but such was not the intention of 
this humble adherent, who, knowing well the adjacent 
country, insisted on guiding them to some place of greater 
security, and had provided for the occasion horses, which 
the three instantly mounted. 

They rode at first stealthily, then rapidly and without 
intermission, until the day began to dawn, when they had 
arrived on the borders of one of the many lovely planta- 
tions with which the picturesque kingdom of Tuscora is 
known to abound, and from whose exuberant fertility, 
equability of temperature and. perpetual verdure, the opin- 
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ion probably originated that Tusoora constituted the type 
of Elysium, as described by the ancients. Everywhere 
the eye is met by all the choicest elements of poetry ; fruit- 
ful valleys, vine-clad hills, streams and streamlets, rivers 
and rivulets, bubbling fountains, tumbling cataracts ; nor 
are wanting in the distance sterile rocks with snow-dad 
summits, and in some places the whole jumbled together in 
inexplicable union, as they are constantly described by am- 
bitious youthful poets ; if poets be ever other than youth- 
ful. Urged by fatigue, as well as by a desire for conceal- 
ment, the travellers took a prosaic survey of their position, 
and thereby discovered that the plantation before them had 
been recently ravaged. The buildings had been partially 
burnt down, and were apparently untenanted. This cir- 
cumstance was not un&vorable, and they moved forward 
to reconnoitre the premises more in detail. 

They entered the mansion which had probably been the 
residence of the planter, although it was now but little 
more than a mass of ruins ; when they heard voices sup- 
plicating for assistance with every epithet of entreaty that 
suffering can dictate, and uttered in the guttural voice that 
denotes extreme debility. 

Curiosity, or perhaps humanity, vanquished all consid- 
erations of personal hazards that might attend an inter- 
ference with the sufferers, over whom possibly some ene- 
mies might still exercise a dangerous supervision. The 
voices proceeded from the cellar; but to obtain an access 
thereto, amid the fallen timbers and prostrate walls, seemed 
a work of much labor. Leontine, at the suggestion of the 
emperor, inquired of the unfortunate persons how assist- 
ance could be rendered. They replied that two days pre- 
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Tiousl J a party of soldiers had plundered the plantation 
and burnt the buildings, under pretence that the owner, 
who was a foreigner, maintained treasonable correspond- 
ence with Boresko, his native country. The planter had 
been carried into captivity with all his slaves, except the 
two who now invoked assistance. They had originally 
been planters themselves, and free ; but having from some 
unknown cause been deprived of their freedom and sold 
into slavery, they had so pined with grief as to be incapa- 
ble of labor; while their master, provoked at their appar- 
ent contumacy, kept them chained in the cellar. They 
had thus escaped detection by the invaders, but only to 
have perished in the conflagration, had not the floors for- 
tunately so fallen as to arrest the fire before it penetrated 
to the cellar. 

The emperor, in more prosperous moments of his life, 
might have little heeded the miseries of a couple of slaves; 
but now he personally labored with his two companions in 
extricating the sufferers. On the removal of some half- 
consumed beams that lay across the door of the cellar, the 
party were able to descend more easily than they had an- 
ticipated ; when they found a man and woman chained to 
an iron bar that extended across the floor, and was masoned 
into the walls. The corporal being a good mechanic, and 
accustomed to the handling of metals, worked with vigor, 
and succeeded in releasing the slaves ; who, when brought 
into the open air, fainted from exhaustion and the efforts 
which they had made to assist in their own release. For a 
time life was supposed to be extinct ; but they gradually 
revived, and the emperor was grieved to recognize, what he 
had already feared from their narrative, that the emaciated 
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objects before him were the happy planter and his neat 
wife whom the imiperial experiment had converted into 
slaves. Their appearance, and their confinement for con- 
tumacy, sufficiently comported with the emperor's theory, 
which required that a change from freedom to slavery 
should produce unhappiness ; a conclusion which one less 
philosophical than the emperor, and less self-willed than 
an absolute monarch, might have been content with believ- 
ing, without the evidence of so disastrous an experiment. 
But the emperor was not without consolation from his 
theory, which taught that the parties were the authors of 
their own unhappiness. Other agricultural slaves were 
happy ; hence the defect in the present instance was not in 
the position, but in the stubbornness of the parties, by not 
accommodating their feelings to their circumstances. 

To atone, however, as far as lay in his present power for 
the unhappiness which he had occasioned, the emperor dis- 
tributed to them liberally of the provisions which the pro- 
vident corporal had brought from the mines ; and he en- 
joyed the satis&ction of seeing them regain their energies 
sufficiently to stand without assistance. They little sus- 
pected that the hand thus kind to them had been the cause 
of all their sufferings; and while they expressed their 
gratitude with all the abasement of slaves, they proposed 
to conduct their deliverers to a neighboring planter, who, 
from their knowledge of him, would, they believed, afford 
the party all needed rest The emperor hesitated in ac- 
cepting the proffered assistance, but eventually assented ; 
and the grateful slaves, yet too feeble to walk, were 
mounted on the horses of Leontine and the corporal, and 
slowly guided the travellers until they arrived in sight of a 
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small cottage. It >v'as sarrounded with all the fragrant and 
gay shrubbery common to the country, and presented an 
exterior of rural peace and happiness ; but only in mockery 
of the occupant's sad feelings, which he scarcely attempted 
to conceal from the strangers who approached him. He 
was feeble and abstracted, and evidently dtemed his own 
sorrows too engrossing to leave him any pity for the trav- 
ellers, or the liberated slaves, whom he seemed to know. 
Still he tendered mechanically some tokens of hospitalitj, 
and the emperor no sooner viewed him than he recognized 
in the broken-hearted host the former purse-proud citizen 
whom his experiment had reduced to the condition of a 
planter. 

" Truth is stranger than fiction," thought the emperor, as 
he looked at the man whom he thus accidentally en- 
countered, just after meeting with the couple whom he 
had rescued from the ruins ; " Had I read of sucli a coind- 
dence in any work of fiction, I should have condemned 
it as overstepping the probabilities of life. If I live to re- 
gain my throne, all the unfortunates shall be made happy; 
for my theory, being true in the descending vicissitudes of 
fortune, will doubtless operate equally well in the ascend- 
ing vicissitudes to which I mean to subject the actors." 
Thus consoled, the emperor was rather exhilarated than 
depressed by the despair that was visible in the oounten- 
ance and conduct of his entertainer, for he deemed it only 
a proof of the truth of his philosophy and of the future 
happiness of the present sufferers. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE OABTLB. 



" What is one man's meat is another man's poison," says 
the proverb, and " What is one man's joy is another man's 
sorrow," say we. Such at least were the present shelter 
and preceding escape of the emperor, which, while they 
filled him with hope, overwhelmed the old commandant 
with despair. He had early forwarded a faithful narrative 
of the whole disaster to his sovereign the king of Tuscora, 
who, furious with disappointed ambition, denounced the 
unfortunate commandant for either criminal negligence 
or more criminal connivance. Suspecting that treachery 
might have infected the whole garrison, he hastily dis- 
patched a force to insure the safety of the fortress, and 
to send the disgraced commandant in chains to the capitol. 
Vain, however, were such precautions. The poor com- 
mandant, more condemned by himself than he could be 
by his sovereign, contemplated no escape, no exculpation, 
no resistance. He admitted, much beyond the truth, that 
he had been negligent, and that his life should be for- 
feited as a possession no longer desirable to him or useftd 
to others. And when he surrendered himself a prisoner to 
the officer who had been sent to arrest him, the act seemed 
to yield him a consolation which nothing else had yielded 
since the fatal morning that disclosed his misfortune. 

Nor were the feelings of Theadora much more com- 
posed than those of her unhappy parent, whom she had, 
as she now saw, guiltily destroyed. She swooned re- 
peatedly during the day that her fether was arrested, and 
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at intervals raved frantically, as was thouglit, by accusing 
herself aload as the cause of all his misery. She insisted 
on being carried into the guarded room where he was con- 
fined, and at the sight of him manacled and fettered her 
agony was terrible. The intensity of her grief served 
rather to withdraw the stem old man from the contempla- 
tion of his own situation to that of the only being who, 
for many years, had been the object of any tender emo- 
tion in him ; but when he distinctly learnt fix)m her tho 
agency which she had exerted in the escape of his prisoner, 
(and which she narrated fully, as far as she knew the par- 
ticulars,) the soul of the father seemed to struggle between 
rage and tenderness, and he answered not but with groans 
that denoted a woe too powerful and strange for words to 
express. 

Early the next morning was designated for the de- 
parture of the prisoner; and as his unfortunate daughter 
entreated to accompany him, and being, as she insisted, 
the only criminal of the two, a carriage was vouchsafed 
for the new circumstance, that they might be transported 
together, although the orders of the sovereign had con- 
templated no such contingency. And while the sad cav- 
alcade of coach and accompanying guards, in long pro-' 
cession and double file on either side, were issuing through 
the heavy postern of the fortress, thrown open wide for 
the occasion, the hardy veterans who constituted the pain- 
ful escort, and those who remained to garrison the castle, 
exhibited, even to tears, (the strong man's opprobrium,) 
that amid all the obduracy of war, all the artificial train- 
ing of military discipline, all the pride of vaunted stoicism, 
human nature will retain the effeminacy of compassion. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



THX PLANTATION. 



While these, sorrowful and slow, are wending their 
steps toward the capital of Toscora, the cause of all their 
misfortunes, the emperor of Boresko, with his companions, 
is resting in the mansion of the disconsolate planter. The 
wanderers intend to resume their journey under cover of 
the approaching night ; but the horses are too exhausted 
to proceed, and the emperor, reluctantly yielding to neces- 
sity, concludes to retain the present shelter for another 
day, and retires early to an humble, but more comfortable 
bed than he has enjoyed for many a dreary night Weari- 
ness is the best of anodynes, and as he had since early in 
the morning labored assiduously, he soon slept soundly, 
despite the loss of rank and empire. The two slaves also 
forgot their mental grie& amid the urgency of their phys- 
ical wants, and slept gently ; dreaming perchance of hap- 
piness long lost, and now dreamily restored ; for dreams 
are often thus kind to the bereaved. All slept except the 
planter. His corporal organs had not been overtaxed, 
and his thoughts wandered as usual to the city, houses, 
friends and honors, from which he had mysteriously been 
driven. He recalled in self-torment the day on which he 
had last enjoyed his prosperity; the day on which his 
carriage had been honored by the company of a nadir of 
the empire. " The day too short, the night alas 1 too long, 
on which he had been awaked from his sleep, and sudden- 
ly deprived of all his property but the pittance on which, 
6* 
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as a vulgar planter, he protracted a miserable existence. 
The day I the day 1 the night I the night I" Thus he raved, 
and in the excitement of his fancy he vividly recalled the 
detested drum whose boding sound had marshalled to his 
stately mansion the armed myrmidons who executed the 
commands of the emperor, and for no offence that he had 
ever heard. " Oh, day too happy to continue I Oh, night 
too direful to be forgotten I Oh, drum too portentous to 
cease from sounding in my ears I" 

While he writhed his body in an agony of Fecolection, 
the sound of drums, of which he had been raving, seemed 
more than an illusion of his imagination. The sound 
floated in the distance, and became progressively distinct, 
until the portentous notes broke loud upon the surround- 
ing stillness, and he could no longer doubt their reality, j 
Suddenly, however, the clamor ceased, and he again began 
to suspect that he had been deceived by his imagination. 
He had experienced similar delusions before, though not 
quite in the same degree. He listened again. The effort 
tranquilized hi^ feelings; and his thoughts being thns 
diverted from his sorrows, the poor wretch sank into a 
feverish doze. 

Little was the relief procured from his slumber, for it 
was busy with more than the horrors of his wakeful 
thoughts. Again the drum seemed to marshal the spoilers 
to his happy home, and he awoke in terror. He had slept 
longer than he supposed. The day had dawned, but 
drums were actually sounding ; and as he sprang from his 
bed and ran hastily to his window, in fear more than from 
curiosity, he saw the plain around his house covered with 
soldiery, while martial music streamed from a numerous 
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band. The standard of his native country, still dear to 
him, though a ruined man, gleamed through the morning 
haze as it floated and quivered in the breeze. "Great 
God ! forgive a wretch, nor drive me wholly mad I" ex- 
claimed mentally the tortured man, as yet unassured of 
the reality of what he saw. "What new mischief is 
impending now ? Is the humble lot to which I am fallen 
to be sunk still lower ?" 

But suspense was not long to torture him. The cry of 
** Long live the emperor 1 long live the emperor 1" burst 
from several thousand swelling breasts as the emperor 
himself, escorted from the shelter of the planter's humble 
cottage, advanced loftily, again every inch a monarch, 
toward his exulting troops, to receive the enthusiatic greet- 
ing of brave men for a long-exiled and still cherished sov- 
ereign. 

The faithful corporal who accompanied the imperial 
wanderer to his present shelter had, instead of retiring to 
rest with the other inmates of the cottage, sallied forth, 
soldier-like, to satisfy himself of the safety of their quar- 
ters. He fortunately strayed within view of the fires of a 
camp, which he approached stealthily, until he found that 
the soldiers were his countrymen. Delivering himself 
then to the first sentinel whom he met, he demanded to be 
led forthwith to the officer in command, who with tears x>f 
loyalty and joy heard of the proximity of his imperial 
master, to whom he was still faithful, as was the whole 
empire. Since the captivity of the sovereign the govern- 
ment had been vigorously administered by a regency com- 
posed of the empress consort and the great traveller and 
critic, Doesamuse, Arch-Chancellor of the Empire, whose 
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nmnerons literary labors may be found in every languagei 
and seem more than any other haman productions des- 
tined to live everywhere and forever. The efforts of the 
regency had been unremitting to obtain by negotiation the 
liberation of the sovereign; but the tyrant in whose power 
chance rather than skill had thrown the emperor, resolved, 
with the consciousness of inferiority, to derive the utmost 
possible advantage &om the emperor's captivity, and would 
accept no proposals for his release, in the belief that better 
terms might be extorted. Injustice and avarice thus, as 
usual, defeated their own end, for the escape of the captive 
removed all inducement for concessions, and implanted in 
their stead purposes of vengeance ; hence no sooner had a 
rumor of the emperor's escape reached the government of 
Boresko, than a large army was dispatched toward the 
capitol of Tuscora, and the present detachment had been 
sent to scour the enemy's frontiers and secure the em- 
peror's personal safety. 

At the earliest dawn, forth firom the bivouac of the 
night marched the imperial troops toward the humble 
lodgings of the emperor, though they had been preceded 
by a guard, which, on the first knowledge of his proxim- 
ity, had been dispatched to keep watch over the imperial 
quarters. The approach of this guard caused the sounds 
that had been heard during the night by the restless 
planter; while the approach of the main body was what 
aroused him in the morning. 

The transition experienced by the emperor was one of 
those wonderful vicissitudes that belong more frequently 
to the narrations of fiction than to the realities of life ; but 
his deprivation of authority had not been long enough to 
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debase his sentiments, and he as suddenly resumed the 
lofty condescension and august deportment of a sovereign 
as though they had been interrupted by only an unquiet 
dream. Loud roared the artillery an imperial salute in 
honor of his presence. Low bowed gorgeous standards 
and glittering swords, as, cheered by exulting music, he 
passed before his rejoicing troops, to thank them for their 
loyalty. 

In the general enthusiasm all seemed happy but the 
poor planter. Unconsciously he had entertained the au- 
thor of all his misery. But misfortune, though it had 
well nigh broken his heart, had not wholly eradicated 
his accustomed loyalty ; so far, therefore, as a broken spirit 
can forget its sorrow, he rejoiced at the opportunity which 
chance had given him to be serviceable to his lawful 
sovereign. He had not presumed to hope that the occa- 
sion could in any way result beneficially to himself, but 
the emperor had not in his restoration to power forgotten 
his philosophy. The period long hoped for was arrived, 
in which he could test his power to increase human hap- 
piness, as well as diminish it. He summoned the planter 
to appear before him, and while surrounded by a galaxy 
of noble officers, he publicly thanked the abashed poor 
man for his hospitality, and conferred on him at the in- 
stant the dignity of nadir of the empire, with a restora- 
tion of his confiscated estates, and the grant of a large 
annuity besides. Nor were forgotten the two more hum- 
ble individuals who had been reduced from competency 
and freedom to poverty and slavery. They were restored 
to freedom and their plantation, with the grant of a large 
addition thereto &om the national domains. 
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The joy which was evinced by the poor couple, as well 
as by the newly-created nadir, fully realized the best ex- 
pectations of the imperial philosopher, and completed all 
that had remained unproved of his great experiment. 
Historians seem to be much divided whether the em> 
peror derived more satisfaction that morning from his re- 
storation to power or from the fulfilment of his predictions 
as an author; and one cannot help seeing that the fact 
elicited by the experiment is of great importance to rulers, 
for we may well hope, and well expect, that the power 
thus proved to be in their possession will induce them 
to increase human happiness as often as practicable, and 
to diminish it only when the diminution is indispensable. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THX KXSTOBATION. 

The subsequent progress of the emperor was a con- 
tinued triumphal procession. The intelligence of his ap- 
proach preceded him with the swiftness of the winds ; and 
as soon as he arrived within his dominions, he was met 
at short intervals by delegations from all classes of his 
subjects, who vied with each other in demonstrations of 
loyalty to his throne and devotion to his person. Public 
thanksgivings'were celebrated in every temple ; brilliantly 
illuminated were all edifices in the cities, towns and vil- 
lages, through which he passed ; a joyful peal was sent 
forth by every bell, while every caimpn roared a loud 
amen. 
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The emperor was yet ten days' journey from his captal, 
when he was met by the empress. Unexpectedly to the 
two august personages the processions, by some miscon- 
ception in the arrangements, encountered each other un- 
awares. The meeting was tender in the extreme, for this 
was an occasion in which nature refuses to be regulated 
by etiquette. The empress had endeavored to discipline 
herself for the meeting, but her emotions were too power- 
ful for her fortitude, enfeebled as her health had become 
by the painful scenes through which she had passed. She 
swooned, and was with much difficulty resuscitated ; while 
the emperor, in his solicitade as a husband, forgot that 
he was the observed of all observers, and felt and acted 
only like a man. 

To the capital the cortege eventually arrived by rather 
slow advances, and, as had been previously arranged, the 
emperor caused himself to be immediately crowned anew, 
as deeming himself unqualified for the discharge of his 
high duties until he had been again consecrated by all 
the solemnities of religion. The ceremony was conducted 
with the utmost magnificence ; and that no human being 
might have just cause of regret, the emperor took that 
occasion to make restitution to the remaining su£ferers by 
the great moral experiment, which sought to prove (and 
had proved to his entire satis&ction) that Providence is 
not obnoxious to the imputation of making some classes 
of society happier than others. He accordingly sent for 
the nobleman whom he had deposed, and not merely re- 
instated him in his titles, but promoted him to the higher 
dignity of chamberlain, to the inexpressible gratification 
of the new dignitary. The slaves, also, that had been sent 
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to the copper mines, and whom the emperor had accident- 
ally encountered in his affliction, were redeemed by pur 
chase, and all (except five who had died &om grief and 
ill-treatment) were brought back to Boresko, enfranchised 
and invested severally with small plantations, which raised 
them from the lowest degradation to a state of happiness 
that seemed more pungent and blissful than was expe- 
rienced by any other of the parties to the experiment 

But the emperor, in the exuberance of his bounty, 
thought of the persons also who had aided in his escape. 
The corporal who had evinced so much sagacity and fidel- 
ity received the command of a regiment, with the gracious 
assurance from the empress (who condescended to permit 
him to kiss her hand on the occasion) that she was sure 
he might deem the present promotion as only an earnest 
of the regard of his sovereign. The present exaltation 
proved, however, too much for the poor fellow's equanim- 
ity, lie had performed nothing for which he expected 
more than a restoration to his office of corporal, or possibly 
promotion to a sergeantship, though he would have per- 
formed the whole with equal zeal had he known that no 
reward would have ensued. He ought, from the em- 
peror's theory, to have been greatly advanced in happiness 
by his increase of station ; and perhaps he was for a short 
period, but his new honors brought with them new and 
unexpected troubles, just as a newly-introduced exotic 
plant will bring with it, or soon originate, some insect, 
big or little, that will prey upon it. The corporal found 
that he possessed no pedigree, being ignorant of the name 
of even his grandfather, while all his new associates were 
■■nually boasting of their ancestors. The defect de- 
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pressed his spirits by destroying his self-complacency, un- 
til eventually, by long contemplation of his deficiency,' he 
became thereon monomaniac. Every thing that was said 
in his presence seemed to allude to his pristine ignobility, 
and every allusion to his services was deemed a sarcasm 
on his sudden elevation. He accordingly became morose 
and melancholy, and was foand one morning suspended 
by his garters from the cornice of his bedstead quite dead, 
by the agency of his own hands. The reason of his death 
was carefully concealed, because to the unphilosopbical, 
who are always captious, it might have seemed to militate 
against the emperor's theory. 



CHAPTER X. 

THX KXTBOSPXOT. 

All had been rewarded except Leontine, whom the 
emperor, amid the rapid occurrences of the last few days, 
had not missed, but who now could nowhere be found, 
though he was sought diligently. He was on horseback 
when last seen, and by great effort was traced to the 
frontier of Tuscora. What this meant no person could 
conjecture, though all now recollected that his conduct 
had lately been singular, and that he seemed abstracted 
and gloomy. 

To the frontier he had indeed departed, for he had by 
some means acquired information of the painful catastrophe 
which the escape had occasioned to his beloved Theadora 
and her father, the commandant. Desperate as the at- 
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tompt was, he resolved to surrender himself to the ven- 
gcanco of his botraj'cd sovereign, in the hope that as he 
iilonc was guilty, his confession and surrender would es- 
tablish their iunoccncc and insure their safety. Their h% 
however, had. become materially changed since they were 
last heard from by Ijcontine ; for while they were trav- 
elling toward the capital, at the slow pace we have already 
described, an officer from the rear galloped furiously past 
their carriage, as if charged with important intelligence to 
the commander in front Suddenly the van of the de- 
tachment accelerated its speed, and the carriage also was 
urged forward to its utmost capacity. The cause of the 
change of speed was not long a mystery, for a discharge 
of musketry, that soon became incessant, denoted that the 
rear of the escort was attacked by an enemy, and that the 
van was fleeing to prevent a rescue of the captives. 

Furious and fearful was the speed with which, over un- 
even roads, the vehicle was driven, that contained the un- 
fortunate commandant and his repentant daughter. But 
little heeded he external inconveniences; nor did a thought 
occur to him that he might be benefited by the struggle 
that was raging in the rear. More than once he started 
instinctively, as if to mingle in the contest and aid his at- 
tacked countrymen ; and when the resistance of his chains 
revived a consciousness of his disgrace, he groaned in 
agony as he recoiled into his listless seat 

But Providence had destined that the van-guard should 
not escape. The rear-guard had been overtaken by the 
Borcskoen forces, which had been detached for the pur- 
pose of making a diversion into Tuscora. The resistance 
^\.a, ^ear was known to be hopeless, except to favor the 
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escape of the yan ; but the Boreskoens saw the goarded 
carriage, and suspecting from the solicitude evinced for its 
escape that it contained their enemy, the King of Tuscora, 
they pursued it with an ardor which was boundless. The 
balls in fearful number began to whistle around the car- 
riage, as it was approached by the pursuing cavalry. One 
pistol bullet passed through the carriage, shattering the 
glass in front and wounding the postillion in his back, 
who gasped and fell &om his seat, leaving the a£Enghted 
horses to the guidance of their fears. His body struck the 
horses as he fell, and they dashed forward with augmented 
recklessness toward a steep declivity, which threatened in- 
evitable destruction to the carriage and its inmates ; when 
suddenly, and from no obvious cause, they deserted the 
main road, and, turning short, brought their heads in con- 
tact with a wall, which arrested their further progress, 
without damage to themselves, the vehicle or its inmates. 

The skirmish was soon ended by a surrender of nearly 
the whole of the escort, when the carriage was again put 
in motion, conducted by a new postillion, and turned 
toward the capitol of Boresko, under the guard of a strong 
detachment from the ranks of the victors, and accompanied 
by the captured Tuscoreans. Theadora, though greatly 
agitated by conflicting emotions, felt an intuitive con- 
sciousness of benefit &om the change in their destination ; 
but far different was the e£fect on the commandant. He 
was anxious to be delivered up to the indignation of his 
sovereign, and he esteemed all delays, especially such as 
were caused by the triumphs of his country's enemies, as 
but an aggravation of the evil to which he had been a 
party. Not a word, however, was exchanged between the 
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oocupants of the carriage, for each was engrossed by the 
particular reflections which the sadden reversal of their 
destination copionslj supplied. 



CHAPTER XI. 
THx rmisovxKS of was. 

NormNG occurred to retard the onward progress of the 
captives, and proceeding with steady military pace they 
duly arrived at Kroywen, the capital of Boresko, where a 
large building, situated in the suburbs, and appropriated 
as a place of confinement for prisoners of war, received 
them as its inmates. An open area of about four acres of 
ground, endoaed by a high stone wall, surmounted with 
iron chevaux*de-£rise and broken glass, afforded the means 
of exercise and recreation during the day to all the pris- 
oners who chose to frequent it; while at night all were 
carefully locked up within the building, that had at one 
time been used as a barracks for the troops stationed in 
the city. 

But little heeded the afflicted old commandant the 
means thus afforded for recreation ; and Theadora, fully 
convinced of her guilt, vainly endeavored to soothe in him 
the misery which she had occasioned. He no longer re- 
pulsed her efforts, and, probably from a conviction of her 
n^pontanco, no longer addressed her with asperity; but 
vanity, which in seclusion he had nourished, and which 
Iti turn had nourislied him, no longer existed in him, and 
nothing remained in its stead to mollify his broken spirits. 
Ho shrank fix>m observation, and remwied as closely con- 
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fined as thougli he poBsessed no power to quit his chamber; 
nor did Theadora reflect that the sovereign to whom they 
were prisoners owed his liberty to her, and that she pos- 
sessed claims upon his favor. She had commiserated his 
sufferings because he was unworthily detained from his 
throne ; but she had never contemplated from his release 
any result but the gratification of her sympathy ; and had 
the thought of any present benefit occurred to her mind, 
the declaration of such a contingency would have deprived 
her father of the little self-possession which he retained. 
Of Leontine Theadora thought often, and felt no little 
cariosity, or perhaps a warmer motive than curiosity, to 
ascertain bis fate ; but female delicacy restrained her &om 
instituting inquiries in relation to him, and her position^ 
precluded any direct intelligence. 

They had been but two days in the prison when one of 
the keepers announced to the commandant that orders had 
been received to convey him at noon into the presence of 
the emperor, and that his daughter must accompany him. 
That the interview was sought to reproach him for the 
severity he had exercised toward his captive the command- 
ant did not doubt, until he reflected that so small a re-, 
venge was incompatible with the conduct of a great 
sovereign. Possibly then the interview was designed to 
elicit some important military information, or perhaps for 
the more noble purpose of liberating a faithful enemy, 
whose fair fiime the emperor had been the means of tar- 
nishing ; and by permitting the commandant to return to 
his native country, enable him to cast himself upon the 
justice of his master. But little heeded the stern old man 
what the object of the interview might be ; the world to 
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him had lost its lustre, and nothing remained worth liviif 
for. To Thcadora the summons was equally inexplio- 
ble ; but as she was conscious of at least no oflfence to the 
emperor, she experienced no feeling of alarm, except the 
perturbation which is naturally inseparable f5rom a per- 
sonal connection with any event of magnitude and mys- 
tery. 

When noon arrived they were conducted to the outside 
of the enclosure, and placed within a splendid equipage, 
which awaited their arrival, and in which they were rap- 
idly driven toward the imperial residence. The vast 
superstructure soon gleamed through the distance, as in- 
tervening objects opened it to view and again shrouded it 
from sight. At length noble trees, the growth of agesy 
and skilfully arranged and grouped, announced that the 
carriage was meandering through a gigantic park. The 
wheels revolved rapidly over avenues of the utmost smooth- 
ness and solidity, while at increasingly short intervals sen- 
tinels were stationed in gorgeous regimentals and with 
glittering arms. Theadora contemplated with youthful 
emotions the pageant through which she was fleeting, and 
the noble stature of the guards, who at length formed a 
continuous file on either side. But her surprise cannot be 
imagined when, as the carriage stopped at the great portal 
of the palace, she beheld, clothed in the gorgeous uniform 
she had been admiring, but more richly habited, and 
equiped as a general officer, and in stature as towering, 
erect and noble, as the noblest, the cadet Leontine. In 
his journey toward Tuscora, to surrender himself into the 
power of his sovereign, he had heard of the fortunate cap 

'e of the commandant, and immediately retraced hi 
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steps to the imperial court, where he was again graciously 
received by the grateful emperor, who bestowed on him 
the rank of major-general. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THX IMTKByiXW. 



The emperor was not so old as to have forgotten the 
romance of youthful affection. The obligations which he 
had felt toward Leontme had originally beeu mingled with 
impressions that his motives were mercenary, and he had 
esteemed him as a useM traitor rather than as a youthful 
enthusiast. But after Leontine had explained, with sim- 
plicity and modesty, the motives which alone had caused 
him to hazard his life and sacrifice his allegiance, the em- 
peror was induced to criticize leniently &ults by which he 
had been so greatly benefited, and to requite them in a 
way congenial to the temperament of the actor. To that 
end the present interview had been, ordered; and though 
Leontine had consented to act in it, and appear under his 
high military conmiission from the emperor, the accept- 
ance was subject to the condition, insisted on by Leontine, 
that he should at all times be at liberty to surrender him- 
self to the king, his former master, if he should deem such 
a surrender essential to the safety of the conmiandant or 
the happiness of Theadora. 

The dejected but still proud commandant encountered 
the presence of the emperor without servility or fear ; nor 
would he deign so much as a passing look at Leontine, 
whom he contemplated with horror, and to whom this 
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silent rebuke was manifestly distressing. The youth, 
beauty, and highly imaginative organization of Theadora 
sustained with less apathy the august presence of the em- 
peror ; she impulsively sank upon her knees as the mon- 
arch graciously tidvanced toward her. He was affected 
with her appearance, and raising her tenderly from her 
suppliant position, saluted. kindly her cheek, calling her 
his protecting genius, his sympathizing deliverer, for whose 
sake he deemed her father not an enemy, not a prisoner, 
but a friend whom he was desirous to ennoble and make 
happy. 

" Sire," exclaimed loftily the aroused commandant, " I 
am not ignorant of the great guilt of this unfortunate young 
woman ; but although I have been unwilling to requite it 
with my own hands in vengeance on her head, far rather 
would I perform that office than see her derive the slight- 
est benefit from her treason. If indeed your majesty shall 
desire to compensate me for her crime, which has been 
useful to your majesty, send us back to our injured sov- 
ereign, that we may expiate our offences as his justice 
shall prescribe." 

"Not so, mighty prince 1" exclaimed Leontine; "I 
alone have been the offender, and on me alone should fall 
the punishment The noble commandant has not swerved 
from his integrity, while his noble daughter, in sympathiz- 
ing with misfortune, but obeyed a feeling which heavea 
made irresistible. To pity is not criminal, and of nothing 
but pity can she be accused. I will return to Tuscora, 
and let justice satisfy its demands on the guilty, and not 
unworthily upon the guiltless." 

"That cannot be," replied good-naturedly the emperor; 
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" sovereigns owe to themselves and people a duty which 
requires that they should protect their benefiictors. Be- 
sides, dispatches are recently arrived, announcing that my 
brave troops have been victorious in a general engagement 
with the forces of Tuscora, and that on the field of battle 
a treaty was concluded by which a general amnesty is 
guaranteed for all offences connected with the late hoe* 
tilities, and including specially by name all persons now 
within our presence." 

"Alas, sire!" groaned forth the unhappy commandant, 
"pardon is not my wish, nor can it restore the lost fiuth of 
my unfortunate child, or the lost self-respect of her more 
unfortunate father. Long may your majesty live! and 
for your good intentions toward an humble and ruined 
man may heaven spare you the affliction of an unworthy 
child! But the moment I regain the power, she and I 
must return to our native land, nor cover our offences by 
any treaty won from our betrayed master by the armies 
of your majesty." 

The emperor was perplexed and almost angry at the 
obstinate integrity of the old veteran. It conflicted also 
with his published philosophy ; for no proffered elevation 
seemed able to restore the happiness of an humble station. 
He dismissed the parties, but instead of permitting the 
commandant and his daughter to return to prison, as the 
commandant desired, he compelled them to lodge in a 
splendid mansion near the palace, in the hope that reflec- 
tion would make their conduct conform with his philos- 
ophy ; a result which now seemed more important to the 
emperor than even his desire to benefit Tbeadora or re- 
quite the services of Leontine. 
7 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

TBI OONOLUSIOK. 

But time £Euled to meliorate the sentiments ot the com- 
mandant, like a caged bird, who, in attempts to regain 
its liberty, beats itself to death against the wires of its 
gilded prison, he rebelled against all efibrts that were made 
to soothe him, and grew continually more dispirited and 
more morose; so that he eventuallj refused to see his 
daughter, whom he deemed accessory to his detention. 
She by the most filial attention endeavored to atone for 
her offence ; but death alone seemed able to relieve him 
from the reflections that continually tormented him, and 
death, the last hope of the unfortunate, finally arrived. 
He died a broken-hearted man, in the fifth month of his 
residence at Boresko. 

Poignant was the grief of Theadora, for she was the 
cause of his untimely fate ; and great was the sorrow of 
Leontine, for he had created the misfortunes of both the 
father and the daughter. Even the emperor was grieved, 
for he knew that the whole had proceeded from efforts 
to terminate his captivity. The funeral was conducted 
with great military pomp, and the imperial family conde- 
scended to participate, in the pageant. To soothe the feel- 
ings of Theadora, a communication was obtained for her 
from the now almost tributary king of Tuscora, condoling 
with her for the loss of her father, whose fidelity the king 
was pleased to say he had long been convinced of, and not 
only pardoning, but applauding her for the sympathy she 
had manifested toward his illustrious brother and good 
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all J the emperor of Boresko, when casoallj a resident of 
the castle. 

Human nature is as manifestlj formed to endure the 
calamities of life as oaks are to endure the tempests of 
winter. In due time, therefore, Theadora became tranquil 
under the loss of her £Either, and in a little further time, 
cheerful. Yielding to the solicitations of her friends, she 
gradaally^ remiogled with society, and eventually shone in 
court, where the emperor, intent on his moral theory, and 
desirous that her history should not result contradictorily 
to his system, never £Eiiled to distinguish her with his atten- 
tions. In gratitude for his condescension, she eventually 
complied with his known wishes by yielding to the well- 
proved affection of Leontine; and they were publicly 
married, the emperor himself giving her away at the altar. 
Thej became the most conspicuous ornaments of the bril- 
liant court of Boresko ; but attentive observers could dis- 
cover in Theadora moments of abstraction, and occasionally 
a hurried manner, denoting a mind oppressed with painful 
recollections. 

Even Leontine, although blessed as he was with the 
consammation of his most romantic aspirations and the 
gratification of his most ardent desires, felt evidently more 
embarrassed than exalted when the adventures were re- 
ferred to that had gained his elevation. He evinced a 
painful sensitiveness whenever he was spoken of as a na- 
tive of Tuscora ; and his enemies (what court favorite is 
without them?) soon noticed his growing sensitiveness, 
and failed not to play on it, to his increasing misery. In 
^ort, could the hearts of Leontine and Theadora have 
been inspected, they would have been found to contain 
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much regret^ much selfreproach, much consciousness, of 
ill-desert In consideration of these results, which the 
emperor discovered as well as his courtiers, he inserted in 
the next edition of his moral philosophy a new chapter, in 
which he maintained that as a man deviates from virtue 
and duty, he removes himself out of the principle that 
makes increased honors and riches an increase of hap- 
piness. 
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vm. 
THE MAN WHOM NOBODY CAN BENEFIT, 

AND THE MAN WHOM NOBODY CAN INJURE. 
THE PBXFAOS. 

In Queens county. Long Island, a body of water, called 
" Success Pond," has long attracted the attention of the 
curious, by reason that one part of it seems unfathomable. 
The late Doctor Samuel L. Mitchell, of New York, of 
learned memory, made many fruitless efforts to reach the 
bottom ; and that his labors therein might not be wholly- 
barren of interest to posterity, he stocked the pond with 
perch, which are now become so numerous, that between 
the pleasure of fishing for them, viewing the surrounding 
picturesque scenery, and searching for the unfathomable 
part of the pond, the place, under the name of " Lakeville," 
is become quite a fashionable resort for New Yorkers dur- 
ing the heat of summer, and good hotels accommodate the 
many visitors. The following narrative, how puerile 
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soeyer it may seem in other situations, is a part of the 
established amusement of the place, and is preserved at 
the best hotel in the firont pages of a book, in which visitors 
write their names. We have taken the liberty to tran- 
scribe the story literally as we found it, and principally for 
the philosophical purpose of showing what trifles will 
amuse even wise and grave people, when they are in search 
of amusement; and hence presenting to the thoughtful, 
who are occasionally unhappy from lack of amusement, the 
question of whether the &ult may not be in themselves 
rather than in external circumstances. These remarks 
must not, however, be construed, as insinuating any mis- 
trust of the narrative, for we would not commit so great 
an offence against the traditional glories of Lakeville. In- 
deed, we are firm believers in a plurality of worlds ; a 
world of imagination, at least, as well as a physical world ; 
and as we deem the sorrows of the imaginative world more 
immedicable and less endurable than the sorrows of the 
physical world, we would be the last to abridge any man's 
imaginative pleasures. 

THK BTOBT. 

In this pond, many years ago, a boy was fishing im- 
mediately over the unfathomable spot, as is conjectured ; 
and of a sudden, he felt that something uncommon was 
nibbling at his bait ; and on jerking the line, he became 
assured that he had hooked a large prize. He pulled 
cautiously, but experienced much difficulty in raising his 
line ; and when he succeeded, he was astonished at finding 
attached to his hook, not a fish, but a young lady of sur- 
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passing beauty. The hook had caught her by the under 
lip, and while she moaned piteously, she said, "Harry, 
Harry, cut the line and permit me to descend, for I am not 
mortal, but a Naiad, who reside in the deepest recesses of 
the pond." 

The boy possessed a turn for traffic, and he was deter- 
mined to drag her ashore and exhibit her for money, as he 
had lately seen a live seal exhibited ; which was nothing 
near as curious. The Naiad, however, became angry, when 
she found that her tears and entreaties were disregarded ; 
and catching the line with one of her hands, she snapped 
it asunder with ease ; and as she was plunging to the bot- 
tom of the pond, she exclaimed angrily, " You fool, since 
you will not benefit those whom Providenob places within 
your influence, no man shall be able to benefit you I" 

The boy was not a little mortified at the result of the 
adventure, and particularly at the escape of so curious an 
animal ; but as he never expected to need benefits from 
other people, he cared nothing for the malediction ; and 
gathering up his fishing-tackle, he departed toward home, 
reporting everywhere, as he went, the curious adventure 
he had experienced ; though he omitted the colloquy, as 
he suspected it would not redound to his credit. 

The narrative was not long in spreading over the sur- 
rounding neighborhood, and another lad thought he would 
try his success in this strange fishing; but he kept his in- 
tention secret, lest he should expose himself to ridicule for 
believing so improbable a tale. He accordingly resorted 
to the pond very early one morning with a fish-line suffi- 
ciently strong for the kind of fiish that he was seeking, and 
casting his hook into the unfathomable hole, awaited the 
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result wiih more patience than fidth ; but he soon fbund 
that his bait was assailed, and on jerking up his line, dra^ 
ged with much difficulty to the surface, the beautiful being 
that the other boy had hooked. She began to moan as she 
had moaned previously, and said entreatingly, *' Richard, 
Richard, cut the line, and permit me to descend.^ At the 
sight of her distress, his resolution for capturing her for- 
sook him, and he took firom his pocket a knife to comply 
with her request ; but she no sooner disooyered his inten- 
tion, than she raised her hand to her rosy mouth, and with 
ease extricated herself from the hook ; and with the sweet- 
est smile that can be conceived, plunged below the surface 
of the pond, but not before she had exclaimed, "Dear 
youth, since you are unwilling to injure the unfortunate, 
no man shall be able to injure you I" 

Richard was rather pleased with his adventure, though 
he had failed in the object for which he had left home, and 
he returned thither with a quiet conscience and a good ap- 
petite for breakfast The result of his experiment he in- 
tended to communicate to Harry, but he found that Harry's 
&ther, who was a man in easy pecuniary circumstances, 
had sent his son that morning to a boarding-school kept 
by Mr. Halsey, in Elizabethtown, New Jersey ; as he was 
determined to give his son a good literary education. Mr. 
Halsey was one of the most thorough disciplinarians that 
our country ever possessed, but was exceedingly kind ; and 
he took every new scholar into an orchard full of choice 
fruit, of which the boy was permitted to eat his fill. Our 
young gentleman began accordingly, to eat with a good 
relish ; and recollecting what the Naiad had threatened, 
he laughed, and wondered whether Mr. Halsey was not 
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benefiting Idm. His mirth invigorated his appetite, and 
he ate and laughed again ; and kept eating and laughing, 
swallowing cherry stones with the cherries, in his eager- 
ness to eat fast and much, till the berries began to lose 
their flavor. He, however, kept eating, in consideration 
of their former flavor, till they began to taste bitter, and 
he could endure them no longer. Descending &om the 
tree, he walked slowly toward the school, but he soon felt 
an tigly pain, with some nausea; and eventually became 
SO much disordered with the quantity he had eaten of 
cherries and cherry stones, that he discovered, to his dis- 
appointment and sorrow, that Mr. Halsey had not bene- 
fited him by the indulgence he had granted. 

After several days and nights of severe pain, he re- 
covered sufficiently to commence his studies, but he found 
them difficult and tedious. Why English people should 
trouble themselves to learn Latin and Greek, seemed an 
enigma that ought to be solved before a young man should 
be required to study them ; and in his endeavors to solve 
this perplexing question, he employed much of the time 
that ought to have been devoted to acquiring his lessons. 
Fortunately, however, he enjoyed a room-mate, by the 
name of Broughton, who kindly undertook, in considera- 
tion of a large share of Harry's pocket money, to make his 
translations, cypher all his sums in arithmetic, and enable 
him to appear like a thriving scholar, without any of the 
privations that must attend the acquisition of learning. 
He now laughed again, when he thought of the Naiad, 
and he wondered whether Broughton was not benefiting 
him, in saving him from the irksomeness of study. 

Four years were passed in the above manner, and Harry 
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had become old enough to enter college ; but behold I 
when he presented hiniself at Yale, he was found on ex- 
amination, to be so deficient in the required preparatory 
studies, that h^ was rejected. His &ther was as much 
grieved as surprised, and he would fain have induced his 
son to return to school and obtain the required proficiency ; 
but the young man thought this would expose him to ridi- 
cale, and he could be neither threatened nor coaxed into 
the measure. His father, seeing him thus resolved, at 
length said, " My son, I have given you the best oppor- 
tunities that money can procure for acquiring a literary 
education; but since you refuse to be thus benefited, I 
must abandon the hope of seeing you become a professional 
man, and you most take your chance in some less intel- 
lectual employment" 

The son felt a secret mortification at the result, but as 
i^ should thereby escape the confinement of a college, he 
was more pleased than sorry ; and concluded that he would 
become a merchant. This would be less sedentary than the 
law, for the profession of which his father had designed 
him; and it would enable him to acquire a fortune in a less 
time ; a consideration of no little importance to a gentle- 
man who is not fond of labor. He resolved, however, to 
I^ecome rich, and perhaps as rich as Girard, though he did 
not approve entirely of the Girard College. Some more 
I personal gratifications would, he thought, be an improved 
I disposition of his fortune; and the gratifications might 
I he so regulated as not essentially to impair the residuary 
V ^te. * 

I These preliminaries being thus settled, his father pro- 
^satd him a situation in a large importing house on Long- 
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Wbar^ in Boston ; the owner of which assured the fiither, 
that if the son merited patronage, he should be promoted 
by every means in the merchant's power, and every care 
should be taken to give the young man. a thorough mer- 
cantile education. Hany was a handsome youth, with no 
obvious defect but a superabundance of whiskers ; for by- 
some natural connection, whiskers seem to exuberate in 
proportion to the barrenness of the intellect The mer- 
chant was, however, no philosopher, and never speculated 
deeply on abstruse connections, and therefore, placed the 
young man in the counting-room to copy invoices and 
letters, carry money to the bank, bring packages from the 
post-5ffice ; and to perform the various other small duties 
that pertain to the minor department of a great com- 
mercial establishment Unfortunately these duties were 
not suited to the taste of the young gentleman, being far 
too unimportant ; and he performed them in a way which 
evinced his opinion of their unimportance. In copying 
a letter he would omit some words and misspell others ; 
and write the whole in so crooked, unintelligible and blot- 
ted a manner, that his employer, disgusted with his care- 
lessness, dismissed him from the counting-house, after 
telling him that he had sincerely desired to benefit him, 
but he found he could not. 

The information not only surprised the young man but 
offended him, for he felt confident that he could have per- 
formed well the higher duties of a merchant, though he 
had failed in performing the small duties. " This time at 
least," thought he, " I am more sinned against than sin- 
ing ;" and without waiting to announce the misadventure 
to his father, he packed up his clothes and went home, as 
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a man Tfho had been nnjustlj peraecnted. The fitther, 
however, took a less partial view of the matter, and even 
ventured to hint that only those " who prove themselves 
fidthful in a few .things, are ever made lord over many 
things.'' Bat as expoetnlation cotdd not reinstate the 
young man, the fiither as a last resort, purchased a &rm 
for him, and bade him try to gain a living by agrioolture. 
This expedient harmonized well with the son's taste, for 
he was fond of riding, hunting and fishing ; and he thought 
&rming would abundantly coincide with these amuse- 
ments. He accordingly took with him into the country 
plenty of gunpowder, shot and fishing-tackle; not how* 
ever, neglecting due quantities of seeds for the cultivation 
of his land. '' Business first and then pleasure," said the 
father, and so thought the son, who resolved that the pres- 
ent attempt to benefit him, should not be thwarted by 
mismanagement He was sedulous in ascertaining the 
latest improvements that had been made in agricultural 
implements, and in supplying himself abundantly with the 
most approved patterns ; but in his haste to commence his 
new business, he could not waste time in learning the art 
of cultivation ; the simplicity of the processes rendering 
any previous study unnecessary. Still the simplicity of 
the art, and the excellence of the fanning utensils, proved 
to be not quite sufficient to supply the absence of ex- 
perience ; and he sowed wheat where he ought to have 
sown oats, planted corn when he ought to have planted 
potatoes, and was engaged in fishing and fowling when he 
ought to have been hoeing and harvesting. None of his 
crops yielded well, and what grew were injured by bad 
husbandry ; till at the end of three years he was heavily 
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in debtf and the value of his fiurm was insofficimt to dis- 
charge his liabilities. 

His fiither also, was no longer able to assist him. Be- 
peated disappointments in the hopes which he had formed 
of his son, had preyed upon his spirits, and impaired his 
health. He was old and had become feeble ; while large 
pecuniary engagements into which a friend had betrayed 
him, nearly exhausted his property. In this condition of 
body, mind and estate, he ascertained the result of the 
&rming project of his son, who had returned home to ob- 
tain some assistance. He felt that death was busy with 
him, and calling his son to a last interview,^ he said (with 
the bluntness that usually characterizes a death-bed inter- 
view :) " My son, I am no longer able to minister to your 
extravagance, and no longer willing to keep blind to your 
folly.' Your miscarriages have not proceeded from the 
malediction of any Naiad, as you vainly insist; but from 
your own mismanagement You have never ^ed to 
benefit yourself. You have always relied on me and 
other people for benefits; but be assured that the man 
who will not benefit himself, no person can benefit." 

While Harry was thus realizing the Naiad's prediction, 
Bichard to whom the opposite prediction had been uttered, 
had also been sent to Mr. Halsey's school ; for though his 
father was poor, he copied the conduct of his rich neighbor 
in the education of his son. The schoolmaster had dis- 
continued the practice of taking new comers into the 
orchard, for he had found that they rarely possessed discre- 
tion enough to restrain their appetites within the bounds 
of health. The boys of the school were, however, not will- 
ing that a new scholar should escape the usual initiatory 
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Borfeit^ which from its frequent recurrence, they had 
brought themselves to witness as a good practical joke. 
Thej accordingly invited Bichard to accompany them into 
the orchard on the first forenoon of his arrival at Elizabeth- 
town ; and taking him to one of the most fruitful trees, 
they told him that the custom of the school permitted him 
to eat as many cherries as he could swallow. He liked 
cherries well, and ate as many as he thought wholesome ; 
and then descended from the tree gratified and refreshed. 

The boys began to laugh when they saw him descend, 
and expected that he had of course made himself sick ; 
but when the dinner-bell rang, he was able to take his seat 
and relish the boiled beef and potatoes, as well as any of 
his companions. They watched him with no little sur- 
prise, and began to dislike him, since he had falsified their 
expectations ; and they unanimously resolved that nobody 
should assist him in learning his lessons, nor should any 
one prompt him at recitations. He accordingly was com- 
pelled to depend entirely on his own industry, and to ac- 
quire all his lessons thoroughly ; especially, as all his class- 
mates contrived to station him at recitations, where the most 
difficult sentences would fall to his share. His patient ap- 
plication turned their malice so much to his advantage, 
that when the period arrived for his removal to college, he 
was thoroughly prepared to enter, and to derive from his 
collegiate course all the benefits it is adapted to render. 

He found at college some young men who had been his 
school-fellows. EecoUecting their old grudge against him, 
they one day, while eating some strawberries, thought they 
would practice on him a capital joke. They filled a bowl 
with the finest strawberries they could procure, and strewer* 
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over them a quantity of tartar-emetic, in some finely pow- 
dered loaf sugar; and watching the opportunity of his 
absence, placed them on a table in his room. He was sur- 
prised, on his return, to find the bowl of strawberries ; but 
supposing a servant had mistaken his room for that of 
some other student, he carefully placed the strawberries on 
a shelf till they should be inquired after, without indulg- 
ing his appetite so fSsir as to eat one ; because, as he acted 
from a principle of propriety, he was not disposed to vio- 
late the principle for one strawberry, after he had deter- 
mined he would not yiolate it for the whole bowl full. 

The young men who practiced on him this unworthy 
trick, were delighted in the anticipation of his sickness. 
They were very merry, and as they had provided them- 
selves with wine and cigars, they drank and smoked till 
they became so boisterous, that a tutor overheard them ; 
and going to the door, he found it locked. He demanded 
admittance, which they refused with taunts and groans, till 
he became so incensed at the indignity offered to him, that 
he forced open the door. The rioters immediately fell 
upon him and beat 'him, having first extinguished the 
candles, to prevent a recognition of their persons ; but he 
knew several by their voices, and they were on the next 
morning called before the faculty. They refused to dis- 
close their associates, and were all expelled, except one 
who relented, and narrated the whole adventure, including 
the trick with the strawberries. The president was much 
alarmed, when he ascertained the quantity of tartar-emetic 
that had been thrown over the strawberries, and went im- 
mediately to ascertain in person the consequences. He 
entered the room with trepidation, and was surprised to 
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find that no evil had ensued; and he was partieularly 
pleased, when he ascertained that the virtue of the young 
man had protected him from danger. 

From the above period, the president interested himself 
daily in the scholarship of Bichard, and frequently related 
in society, the escape which the young man had experi- 
enced from a danger that seemed almost inevitable. A 
Kew Haven lawyer heard the anecdote, and as he had 
once delivered a lecture before a lyceum of the city, on the 
preservative influence of virtue, the conduct of Bichard 
seemed to illustrate the theory, and produced in the law- 
yer a strong desire to benefit the illustrator. He accord* 
ingly, when the young man graduated, received him into 
his office as a law student, and attended with much interest 
to his legal studies. 

This gentleman, Thomas Burlingston, will be well re- 
membered at New Haven, as a lawyer of distinguished 
celebrity throughout Connecticut, at the period in question. 
He possessed only one child, a young lady of much beauty, 
good humor, and intellectual cultivation, with whom the 
young student could not fail from being interested, as fre- 
quent opportunities brought them together in social inter- 
course. But he was poor, and her father was rich and 
aristocratic ; and beside, she was known to be engaged to 
a gentleman of suitable wealth in the city of Hartford ; all 
which caused the young student to restrain his feelings, 
rather avoiding than wooing the young lady ; and always 
addressing her with great respect and reserve. 

In this period of his clerkship, one of the young men, 
who had been expelled from college, resolved to make one 
more effi^rt to injure him ; and to eflfectually revenge his 
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own ezpnlsioiL He aocordiQglj wrote an anonymous let- 
ter to Mr. Barlingston, alleging that his daughter was in 
danger from the arts of the clerk, who was assiduously en- 
deavoring to gain her affections. Mr. Burlingston was 
naturally indignant at the alleged treachery of a young 
man whom he was endeavoring to benefit; but that he 
might not condemn him unheard, he called him into his 
private office, and presented to him the letter. The young 
man read it with emotion, and with the frankness of in- 
nocence, acknowledged the warm esteem that he felt for 
the young lady ; but he repelled the imputation, that he 
had in the slightest manner, permitted his feelings to ap- 
pear in his conduct or conversation ; on the contrary, he 
had sedulously avoided all unnecessary communications 
with her, even to the danger of being deemed by her rude 
or unaccommodating. 

The ingenuousness of this explanation and confession so 
enhanced the clerk in the estimation of the father, who 
never felt wholly satisfied with the moral character of the 
gentleman who was engaged to his daughter, that shortly 
after this private eclaircissement, the engagement was for 
adequate reasons, rescinded ; and in the course of another 
year, the daughter and the clerk became man and wife, 
with the approbation of Mr. Burlingston, and to the great 
satisfaction of the young couple. On the day which wit- 
nessed the celebration of the marriage, the young husband 
obtained a license to practice law as an attorney, and he 
was immediately taken into partnership by his father-in- 
law. His subsequent career was more than ordinarily- 
prosperous. His diligence in business, his faithfulness to 
the interests of his clients, and his acknowledged general 
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probity, soon gained him property enough to maintain his 
wife respectably ; and eventually to surround them with 
ease and elegance. At this period of his life, he was ac- 
customed to travel during some part of the summer months; 
and on one of these occasions when he was visiting the 
scenes of his boyhood, he took a fancy to again try his 
lack in fishing over the un&thomable hole in Success 
Pond ; though his wife was not quite pleased with this new 
experiment, lest he should again fish up the Naiad, and re- 
ceive some announcement less agreeable than the first But 
he only good-naturedly laughed at her suspicion ; and pro- 
ceeding early one morning to the old spot, he cast in his 
line as he had done some fifteen years previously; and 
soon obtained a bite of something which seemed to be 
heavy. He felt no doubt it was the Naiad, and pulled up 
cautiously lest he should hurt her ; but on getting his hook 
to the sur&ce, he found to his great disappointment, that 
nothing was attached to it but an old fish net, which 
he was in the act of throwing back into the lake, when he 
observed within its folds, a curiously shaped stone or tab- 
let ; and on it was engraved in large Soman letters, '' The 
man who will not injure himself, no person can injure." 
This is the last intercourse the Naiad has deigned to hold 
with-mortals ; and that no possibility of cavil may exist in 
relation to her existence, the stone with its original inscrip- 
tion, is preserved under a glass case by the public-spirited 
inn-keeper of Lakeville, and may be seen at all times on 
the nxantel-piece of his best parlor, and what adds peculiar 
value to the relic, is a tradition that whoever will read the 
inscription on the tablet, and conform to its teachings, 
will succeed in life as successfully as Eichard. The tra- 
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dition rests not wholly on faith bnt on experience ; and 
the landlord's parlor, like the ancient temple of j£scula- 
pius, is ornamented with votive testimonials of persons who 
claim to have been benefited by the process. Among the 
beneficiaries we remember one name, because we happen 
to ^ow the individual. He is a banker, residing in a 
village some few miles west of Greneva, who, by adhering 
closely firom a boy, to the inscribed maxim, finds himself 
at the maturity of life, worth more than half a million of 
dollars, acquired without his having made any man the 
poorer. The casualties which make improvident persons 
fall down, make him &31 up : and in contemplation of this 
peculiarity, the landlord intends this summer to add an- 
other tablet to the mantel-piece, to the effect, "that the 
man who ¥rill take good care of himself, will be sure to 
receive the good care of Providence." 
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IX. 

THE THEEE VIEWS OF LIFE, 

Mtlie yonng bmii shall tM yliloiis, and the old mn ihall dream diMms.'*--BiBLS.' 

FIRST VIEW. 

TBI TOUNO man's VIBION. 

" A CHURCH-ORGAN and a lady's piano met accidentally 
one day on board of a steamboat which was bound to 
New Orleans. The organ had belonged to Trinity Church, 
of New York, but had been taken away and sold when 
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the church was to be pulled down and replaced by the 
present edifice which adorns the head of Wall street The 
organ had never produced any sounds but the most solemn 
chants, and frequently performed requiems for the dead, 
who were occasionally brought into the church for inter- 
ment. Indeed, it had never heard any tune less solemn 
tban an anthem, except when the city militia, with drums 
and fifes, passed the church toward the Battery; on which 
occasions the organ always felt so much horror at /the pro- 
fane disturbance, that the church-doors and windows were 
closed to exclude the unwelcome sounds. Even chains 
-were in ancient days drawn across Broadway, in front of 
the church, to more effectually prevent the intolerable an- 
noyance by denying a passage to the boisterous intruders. 
The piano, on the contrary, was almost constantly uttering 
songs and shouting waltzes and quadrilles. It could play 
without a book * The Dutchman's Cork Leg,' * The Merry 
Schoolmaster,' * Three Blind mice,' and kindred drolleries 
innumerable. 

'' As the organ and piano were to associate during a long 
sea voyage, and were situated aside of each other in the 
hold of the steamer, they naturally began a sort of trav- 
elling colloquy. The piano, being the less stately of the 
two, conmienced by carelessly stating the new operas that 
had lately been performed, the new plays that were in pre- 
paration, and by adverting to such other topics of gay life 
as she was accustomed to hear announced by the young 
gentlemen with frizzled whiskers and moustaches who made, 
morning visits to her mistress. 

" The organ listened with designedly marked solemnity 
to this siiflden outbreak of nonsense, and to prevent at 
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once the recTurence of such levity, and demonstrate her 
own superior ethical education, she began to recount the 
funerals at which she had recently officiated. She was, 
however, greatly surprised and not a little shocked to find 
the piano seized with an immoderate fit of laughter at 
conversation that was apparently so solemn. 'My dear 
friend,' said the piano, ' be not offended, but I cannot help 
laughing when I see how unhappy you make yourself by 
needlessly contemplating melancholy events, when so many 
happy ones are constantly transpiring around you. I know 
as well as you that men and women are allotted to die ; 
and what is more, and worse, pianos and organs are des- 
tined to a kindred dissolution. Nay, I have myself suffered 
the severance of some of the tenderest strings that a piano 
can lose ; yet I have found more wisdom, and more piety 
too, in enioying the blessings which remain than in mourn- 
W w J S LBicHjf lo«.. Suiting h« «ao«, U. 
her words, the merry instrument began again to warble 
and laugh, till she gradually brought herself into a par- 
oxysm of enjoyment 

''The organ possessed naturally a very sweet disposi- 
tion, and as she listened with increasing complacency to 
the merry notes of the piano, she could not help being 
impressed very forcibly with the contrast in their destiny. 
She at first sighed, then sobbed, and at length wept loud 
and piteously. This only made the piano laugh still more 
merrily ; till seeing that the organ mistook the cause of 
her mirth, she said : ' My dear companion, I am not laugh- 
ing at your misery, but at your perversity. You are un- 
happy because you are continually sighing and groaning. 
Play the lively tunes that I play, and you will become as 
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merry as I am. Providenoe has so fiishioned tis that such 
a consequence must follow.' 

'' ^Impossible I' exclaimed the organ ; ' such results may 
belong to the structure of pianos, and perhaps to men and 
vromen, as I have sometimes suspected; but organs are 
too full of sensibility to be merry in this world of misery I' 
and she cried more profusely than before. 

'^ Kew Orleans at length appeared in the distant horizon. 
The steamer approached it rapidly, and the view gradually 
assumed the definiteness of an extensive and busy city. 
Carmen and porters were eventually seen in crowds upon 
the dock ; and soon they were heard shouting, wrangling, 
and jostling each other on the deck of the vessel, where all 
was confusion and tumult, consequent to the landing of 
passengers and the removal of the cargo. At this moment, 
which is ever dedicated to universal selfishness and uproar, 
the two objects of our narrative were forcibly separated, 
without the allowance of any farewell or leave-taking; 
and before the organ could dry up its tears or recover its 
stateliness, it was transported to the boudoir of a French 
lady of fortune and fashion, who was blessed with five as 
merry daughters as ever danced a gallopade. 

"The organ was scarcely erected in its new position 
when the impatient young ladies hastened to make its 
acquaintance. It had prepared its loudest sighs and deep- 
est groans, to impress its new owners with a proper sense 
of the miseries of this transitory life ; but great was its 
astonishment when the young ladies compelled it un- 
ceremoniously to play sprightly airs and merry dances. 
The employment seemed irksome and degrading to a high- 
toned metropolitan organ, and. keenly was it vexed at 
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what aeemed to be the rade taste of proTincial ignorance ; 
bat little heeded the sprightly girls sombre reflections, of 
whose existence even, they were unconscious ; they accord- 
ingly made the organ sound loud and long the merriest 
peals within its compass, till at length, infected by its own. 
mirth-inspiring tones, and gradually relaxing all its gravity, 
it became as merry as the gayest young lady could desire. 
" In this happy mood it not only continued, but one 
morning, when the young ladies were preparing to give a 
night's entertainment to their friends, with dancing and 
music, the organ b^an with unmistakable good-will to 
play a Spanish fandango ; and while the frolicsome girls 
were dancing to its notes and rejoicing in its exhilarating 
shouts, a noise was suddenly heard upon the stairs, as of 
a heavy body in the act of laboriously ascending. The 
door of the room sprang open, and six men entered, bear- 
ing on their hands a piano, which the organ instantly rec- 
ognized as its travelling companion. The organ would 
have covered its face with its hands, had its formation per- 
mitted, in token of its mortification at having been caught 
in so transformed a character; but the piano only laughed 
good-naturedly, and before the anticipated ball was half 
ended they played in concert, and seemed to emulate each 
other in their mirth-creating efforts; while the organ 
gratefully confessed that the moment it deserted melan- 
choly topics and adopted cheerful ones it had, as the piano 
once predicted, become as happy as it formerly had been 
miserable." 
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SECOND VIEW. 

THS BTBONO XAN'i V A T B. 

**A TM7 good yarn, and rtary well ■poo, 
And we are three Jollj boje erery onel" 

exclaimed sneeriagly a philosopher, who was in the prime 
of manhood, to a young man who had just related the 
above fiible. "You really believe that the three great 
streams of woe, typically the tooth-ache, the heart-ache, and 
the purse-ache, can all be turned into milk and honey by 
the prescription which you have recommended? You 
remember what Ben Jonson said of Shakspeare's 'Taming 
of a Shrew,' that * hereafter every man will be able to 
tame a shrew, excepting him who happens to have her ;' 
and I much fear, my young friend, we shall be forced to 
parody the sarcasm, and say of your theory that hereafter 
every man will be able to be merry excepting him who 
happens to be sad. I will relate an adventure which 
occurred to me last summer, and which teaches a lesson 
that may not be so agreeable as yours, but it accords more 
nearly with the realities of life. 

"I was travelling toward Binghamton in the stage- 
coach, and when we arrived at Oxford it stopped for the 
night, though two or three hours of daylight still remained 
unexpended. Anxious to complete my journey, and with 
only forty miles further to travel, I called at several neigh- 
boring houses to procure, if possible, some immediate con- 
veyance onward. I was ultimately directed to a farmer, 
who resided about half a mile from Oxford, and owned a 
one-horse wagon, which my informant supposed I could 
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procure. I walked to the house and found that the owner 
kept a small tavern, on rather a lonely bj-road. He was 
not in the house, but his wife told me he was in the bam, 
trimming his lambs. I felt no little curiosity to know 
what the woman meant by saying he was ' trimming his 
lambs,' nor was I quite sure whether her words were to be 
understood literally or referred figuratively to the farmer's 
children; but as I disliked to expose my ignorance by 
venturing any questions, I walked toward the bam to 
satisfy my curiosity, as well as to procure the man's 
wagon. 

" As I approached the bam I was soon relieved fix>m 
any doubt as to the nature of the lambs ; and »while their 
bleating manifested that they were veritable sheep, it indi- 
cated that the trimming to which they were subjected was 
no agreeable operation. I found the doors of the bam 
closely shut, and from the commotion within I began to 
doubt whether I ought to invade what seemed to be de- 
signed as an act of private discipline. I however sum- 
moned up resolution enough to open one of the doors, and 
was immediately assailed firom within by several voices at 
once to shut the door, which I had inclined through cau- 
tion to keep open, by reason of the doubtful light that 
pervaded the interior ; being, however, thus clamorously 
enjoined, I hastily closed the door after me as I timidly 
entered this seemingly mnJ Pandemonium. After be 
coming familiarized to the surrounding twilight, so as to 
see distinctly what was transpiring, I discovered several 
ohiidrcn of both sexes, who were struggling to drag some 
aflfrightcd lambs toward the farmer ; and he no sooner re- 
ceived one into his powerful grasp than he, with a sharp 
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and bloody knife, cut off the lamb's tail, and then pennit* 
ted him to escape. 
I "I was shocked at this apparent cruelty, especially as I 
deemed it one of those wanton and gratuitous mutilations 
which the caprice of fEushion or taste sometimes causes to 
be inflicted on horses, dogs, and other animals. I even 
ventured to suggest my abhorrence of the act, though it 
seemed to the actors, especially to the boys, a matter of 
much sport ; but the farmer assured me the operation was 
dictated by benevolence rather than cruelty, as the tail, if 
left unpruned, would, during the summer and winter, con- 
tract so many extraneous adhesions, that the sheep would 
be incommoded by the weight, and the fleece injured by 
stains and tangles. My wrath was appeased by thus find- 
that every lamb was to participate in the benefits which 
were to result from his present pains, and I began to look 
on the scene with the coolness that results from a pious 
consciousness that present evils are but mercies in dis- 
guise. 

" I now observed that some of the lambs which were 
brought by the children to the &rmer were dismissed with- 
out his inflicting on them any mutilation. They cried as 
lustily as their brothers and sisters till they were dismissed 
and found themselves safely located in the part of the barn 
which was allotted to the lambs who had been operated on, 
when, shaking their tails several times, as if to satisfy 
themselves that the appendage was still where it ought to 
be, they gradually ceased their outcries, and became recon- 
ciled to the troubles of their neighbors. I thought I could 
even detect, despite the demure Quaker-like look of the 
unmutilated ones, that they shook their tails a little more 
8 
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ihan was necessary to simply satisfy tbemselyes that all 
was well with them. I was quite willing that the tails 
should be shaken till all doubt of their safety was re- 
moved ; nay, I was willing they should be shaken some 
time longer, in joy that the valued appendages were un- 
harmed ; but I was not willing they should be shaken in 
any spirit of ostentatious superiority over the less fortunate 
companions of the fold. Still the shaking was continued, 
and the owners of the tails would turn round and obtrude 
them into the &ces of their unfortunate friends, till X 
thought I could hear the sly rogues say, as plainly as pan- 
tomime can speak, 'Look, brother; I have not lost my 
tail, though you have yours.' 

" I ventured to inquire of the farmer his reason for treat- 
ing his fleecy subjects so unequally. ' Why,' replied he, 
Hhose whom I leave uncut are fine fiit fellows, that I 
intend for the butcher, who is to call for them in the morn- 
ing.' * Alas ! alas 1' said I, * their exemption from mis- 
fortune, about which they are glorifying themselves, is theu 
but a precursor to their destruction 1 Oh, lambs 1 lambs I 
can you not profit by this lesson I You, I mean, with 
lacerated tails. Seeing ye know not the end of events, 
will ye not hereafter bear success with meekness and 
moderation, and at least refrain from despondency and 
mutiny under disappointments and trouble.' But I might 
as well have kept silent, for the farmer and his children 
stared at me as if they thought I was crazy ; and as for the 
wounded sheep, they made no response but baa I baa I and 
that, I believe, is all the response real affliction will usually 
yield to merely verbal consolation." 
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THIRD VIEW. 



TBS OLD XAN'i DISAM 



" You are somewhat mistaken, my friend," said an old 
sage, who, with the tvo who have already spoken, con- 
stituted a trio of philosophers that had assembled to dis- 
cuss the principles of human nature. " The fable that we 
have heard from our young friend is only a little too 
strongly tinctured with the buoyancy of youth, when 
usually nothing is necessary to happiness but to will it ; 
while your narrative, to which we have just listened, is too 
strongly colored by the vigor of manhood, when the feel- 
ings are less controllable than at any other period. As I 
have passed beyond both these phases of existence, I can 
speak experimentally of the entire circle of life. Our feel- 
ings cannot be wholly subjected to the control of the in- 
tellect. Holy writ says sorrow is as natural to the organ- 
i2^tion of man as to fly upward is natural to the organ- 
ization of sparks. This declaration is not prophecy, but 
the revelation of an existing fact; hence an exemption 
from happiness or unhappiness by any man, whether king 
or beggar, is as much an organic impossibility as an ex- 
emption from disease and death. Our organization, there- 
fore, will ever frustrate the benevolent efforts of moralists 
to eradicate unhappiness, just as our organization must 
ever frustrate the efforts of physicians to prevent death. 
When physicians deplete a man to prevent apoplexy, they 
only produce dropsy ; and when they evacuate a dropsy, 
they only superinduce gangrene. So a man is no sooner 
relieved from the unhappiness of poverty, than he becomes 
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miserable from anxiety to preserve his riches ; and when 
he is relieved from the burden of physical toil, he becomes 
miserable from the listlessness of inactivity. Men, how- 
ever, are continually deeming happiness and unhappiness 
a result of external causes, instead of a result of our organ- 
ization. As a natural consequence of this fundamental 
error, we seek happiness in external things, over which 
we possess but little control, instead of seeking it in a regu- 
lation of our own feelings, over which we possess a great 
control. The truth of this theory is forced upon our ob- 
servation in many physical instances. The inhabitants of 
firozen Lapland are as happy under the disadvantages of 
their rigid climate as the inhabitants of Naples under the 
advantages of their genial temperature. So in the ever- 
changeful climate which we occupy, we adapt ourselves to 
each alternation of cold and heat ; until we are as happj 
under the inclemency of winter as we are under the ardency 
of summer or the mildness c^ spring. And even the poor 
among us, who cannot shield themselves from cold by 
external appliances, soon educate their feelings to its en- 
durance, until their happiness is as little impaired thereby 
as the luxurious rich man's, who envelops himself in furs, 
and fills his chambers with artificial heats. Look also at a 
young man, vigorous with health, and to whom nature 
almost guarantees many long future years of life, and look 
at an old man, bereft of vigor, and to whom nature guar- 
antees a speedy death. These opposite circumstances 
affect not the happiness of either class of persons, for we 
accommodate our feelings to results that we know are in- 
evitable ; and we can equally accommodate our feelings to 
transient and accidental results, if we will. I affirm, then, 
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that liappineas and unhappiness, though they are organic 
necessities, and therefore common to every person, are less 
dependent on external circumstances than they are on the 
person's habits of thought The following narrative, puerile 
as it isj and hence comprehensible by all persons, will ex- 
plain my theory better than any more masculine effort, 
that would be understood by only a few persons. 

^'I lay last night in bed and could not sleep. I kept 
reflecting on the two philosophers who lived in Greece 
some two thousand years ago, and who viewed all events 
in aspects so opposite, that while one laughed at every 
thing which happened, and deemed it a good joke, the 
other cried at every occurrence, and deemed it only a fresh 
calamity. These antagonistic results evince that mirth 
and sorrow are not necessary consequences of any given 
event. While I was thus musing I must have &llen into 
a dream, for I saw a little old woman with a very high 
cap on her head, and a prodigiously long nose on her face. 
She seemed to be almost all cap and nose. Her appear- 
ance was so irresistibly grotesque, that I could not help 
watching her movements. She saw my intention, and at 
once kindly undertook to relieve my curiosity. She in- 
formed me that Providence had blessed her with two 
granddaughters, and for which she supposed she ought to 
be thankful ; but one of them occasioned her much trouble. 
The troublesome one was named Crybella, and she was 
always in tears; things never occurring exactly as she 
desired. Nature had given her a pretty face, but she had 
so distorted her features by frequent crying, that they had 
becoipe crooked ; just as the trees of a forest will eventually 
obtain an oblique inclination when they are too frequently 
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subjected to strong winds from any one point of the com- 
pass. The other granddaughter was named Smilianna, 
and she was always smiling. The habit seemed to agree 
with her health ; and it also influenced her features, mak- 
ing them look bright, plump and fix)licksome. 

" The old woman performed a weekly visit to her grand- 
daughters, who resided at different boarding schools; and 
she being thus engaged now, I determined to accompany 
her. At her last visit she had taken to each of the girls a 
silver frui^knife as a present ; and she now carried a large 
basket which contained another present We found poor 
Crybella in great distress. Whether her tears commenced 
their flow as soon as she saw her grandmother, J could not 
ascertain; but they continued to flow all the time we were 
with her. She insisted that her grandmother should take 
back the fruit-knife and retain it safely, as she was sure it 
would be stolen or broken, or subjected to some other mis- 
chance, if it remained at the school. The poor grand- 
mother received back the knife, and was sorry it had occa- 
sioned so much trouble; and as Crybella had heretofore 
complained of sleeping without a pillow, the old woman 
had brought one in the basket; and hoping the grand- 
daughter would thenceforth sleep more comfortably, gave 
the little girl the pillow, and departed to visit Smilianna. 

" Smilianna knew her grandmother's knock, and came 
bounding to the street door. She seemed delighted with 
the old lady's visit, and hugged her with so much appar- 
ent good will, and looked so happy, that I thought she 
was the most lovely girl I had ever seen. Smilianna ran 
Tip stairs, and soon returned with her fruit-knife. She had 
greatly improved its appearance by washing its pearl 
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handle, and polishing its silver blade; and she declared 
that every apple which she had eaten with it, tasted more 
delicious than any former apples, by reason of its being 
peeled and cut with a silver knife. The old woman could 
not help smiling herself, at the good humor and kind feel- 
ings of her granddaughter; and she ended her visit by 
leaving with her just such a pillow as she had left with 
Crybella. 

" Time soon passes away when we are asleep. I thought 
a week had already vanished, and that the old lady again 
appeared and invited me to accompany her to her grand- 
daughters. On we walked till we came to the boarding- 
school of Crybella. We knocked several times before the 
door was opened, and we waited no short time in the parlor 
before the little girl was ready to meet us. She appeared 
at length, but was quite unwell, owing, as we soon found, 
to the pillow. It had been made of new feathers, and pos- 
sessed accordingly so unpleasant an odor, that the poor child 
had been sadly annoyed. She had attempted to correct 
the evil by throwing over the pillow case a quantity of 
cologne water ; but that remedied the defect for only a few 
momenta, and then made it worse by contrast ; hence in- 
stead of using the pillow to sleep on, she had used it to cry 
on till her head ached and she could obtain no rest. The 
poor old woman was grieved at this unfortunate result of 
her intended kindness ; but she had brought a new present 
which was very opportune, and could not fail fix)m yield- 
ing delight. She had brought a fine fresh orange, rosy and 
fragrant ; and taking it out of her basket delivered it to 
the granddaughter. 

" I saw that Crybella was disappointed at this present, her 
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gnndmothei's remarks baviDg indaoed her to espeot 8ome- 
ihiDg better. She therefore, only cried still more violently 
than previously; though she attempted to conceal the 
cause, and attributed the increased tears to an increase of 
head-ache. We next went to the other boarding-school 
and saw Smilianna, who was gay and pleasant as usuaL 
She received her orange with unusual pleasure, because 
she could experiment on it with her silver knife, which she 
doubted not would greatly improve the flavor of the 
orange. She expressed also unbounded delight from lying 
on her new pillow, except that it enticed her to sleep 
longer than the rules of the school would permit^ and 
made her too desirous for the arrival of bed-time. 

" Another week flew away, and I againaccompanied the 
old woman to see her granddaughters. We went flrst to 
Smilianna, who was all gayety as usual. She showed us a 
flower-pot in which she had planted some of the seeds of 
the orange, with the intention of raising an orange tree. 
She had been happy the whole week in procuring the 
flower-pot, preparing the loam and in anticipating the 
maturity of the tree, which was to gratify her and her 
companions with oranges ; not forgetting that the first fine 
ripe orange was to be given to her grandmother. 

"Poor Crybella, whom we next visited, was as unhappy 
as usual. Having no fruit-knife, she had employed her 
teeth in taking off the rind of the orange, and it had blist- 
ered her under lip. She had also discovered a small 
pimple on the tip of her nose, and it must in some way, 
she thought, have proceeded from the acrimony of the 
orange peel. She cried piteously at this double affliction, 
and entreated her grandmother to take her from school, 
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where nothing occurred but a succession of misfortunes. 
The old woman listened with impatience to these un- 
founded complaints. I saw she was struggling hard to 
suppress her feelings, but they eventually overcame her 
judgment She stamped on the floor with wonderful 
energy, and raising her hand to her &ce, she pulled at her 
big nose till it broke off: when she threw it at her grand- 
daughter, and it fixed itself firmly where the pimple was 
alleged to be situated. ' There,' exclaimed savagely the 
old woman, ' take that, and wear it during the rest of your 
days. I have been happy despite of it, and you have not 
been happy though exempt from it. If it shall bring you 
to your senses you may still be happy, as I have been ; 
and if it shall not, you may as well be unhappy with some 
cause, as to be unhappy without a cause.' Crybella felt 
that something had happened to her, she knew not what ; 
till turning toward a looking-glass, she saw the immense 
nose of her grandmother standing prominently and per- 
manently on her own. She shrieked till all the household 
ran into the room to ascertain the cause of so much dis- 
turbance, and amid the noise I awoke; and immediately 
wrote out the dream for the amusement of the thoughtless, 
the instruction of the thoughtful, and a fitting finale of our 

queer philosophical trialogue," 
8* 
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A DAY AT UnOA. 

OR, THE FIRST H0U8E-WABMINO. 

About half a century ago, a gentleman from Holland 
erected in IJtica a brick building three stories in height, 
which is still standing. It may well have been deemed 
gigantic at the period of its construction, for it has lately 
been formed into two spacious private dwelling-houses by 
a very little modernization of the original mass. The 
building was constructed for a tavern, and on its front wall 
the word " Hotel" was painted in letters which were sev- 
erally four feet tall ; though nothing now remains to chron- 
icle the former occupation of the house except that the street 
which it faces retains the name of " Hotel street." The 
house had four large chimneys towering above the lofty 
roof, and a large lightning-rod rose above each chimney ; 
so that people who lived in the vicinity would come many 
miles to view the building, as one of the curiosities of the 
period ; and so little were the beholders conversant with 
kindred establishments, that the word " Hotel" constituted 
a sort of puzzle as to the manner in which it should be 
pronounced, and public usage finally became settled in 
placing the accent on the first syllable intead of the sec- 
ond, as is practiced by the initiated in the mysteries of 
orthoepy. The mistake may have originated with the 
proprietor, who, speaking English but poorly, may have 
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misled the in&nt oommunitj into the adoption of his 
Dutch acoentuation of the word. 

The existing inhabitants of the Central City are more 
beholden for their ciyic consequence to the above building 
than they are probably aware, though its enterprising pro- 
jector was not exempt from pecuniary personal motives in 
its construction. He was part owner with several opulent 
Hollanders of a large tract of country in and round Utica, 
and his business in our country was to manage and dispose 
of the common property, as the general agent of the pro- 
prietors. He saw that the position of Utica was favorable 
to the production of a large town, and that a great tavern 
would be profitable in itself and beneficial to prospective 
interests. The Mohawk river, how unfitted soever for 
navigation we may deem its shallow meanderings, was 
then the only avenue by which merchandise could be , 
brought from the city of New York into Upper Canada, 
and into our own western inland new settlements ; while 

« 

the downward current of the river greatly facilitated a 
transmission to the Atlantic of the furs and heavier articles 
of pot and pearl ashes which began to be maufactured in 
large quantities, as the forests were swept by fire, in the 
double purpose of manufacturing the ashes and preparing 
the land for husbandry. 

Nor was the founder of the hotel mistaken in his antic- 
ipations. The house was no sooner tenanted and properly 
furnished than it was found to be the general stopping- 
place during the day and the rendezvous at night for all 
travellers ; and in addition to the river travel, a state road 
had just been cut through from Utica to Canandaigua, 
thus creating a very important new avenue into the heart 
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of a rich ooantiy, with a tide of emigration tending rapid- 
ly thither. 

The first landlord that occupied the house was a Mr. 
Schwartz, who, with his wife, were a young couple of 
Dutch descent ; and they had already enjoyed some little 
experience in tavern-keeping. Their intelligence and suav- 
ity caused them to be selected by the proprietor as proper 
persons to give due effect to his experiment ; and he deter- 
mined that a grand '* house-warming," in the shape of a 
large public dinner, should be given by way of encourag- 
ing the landlord and adding edat to the new establish- 
ment The preparation for such a feast was no small 
operation at the period in which it occurred, and even 
Albany had to be visited for the procurement of some 
extra luxuries and extra conveniences ; so that the dinner 
was delayed until some weeks after the hotel had been 
opened for general purposes; but the interval was well 
employed in disseminating information of the contempla- 
ted festival and in inviting the attendance of guests from 
far and near. 

Many circumstances conspired to enlarge the contempla- 
ted gathering. A number of persons in different parts of 
the state, and some in Connecticut, projected the creation 
of a turnpike from Utica to Canandaigua, on the state 
road already formed ; and the time for a meeting, which 
was expected to be large, of all persons favoring the new 
project, was with a little management planned to be held 
at Utica on the day of the contemplated house-warming. A 
like management succeeded in designating the same time 
and place for a public meeting of persons who contempla- 
ted, by means of locks at LittlefisJls and Woodcreek, the 
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formation of a continuous flat-boat navigation between 
Schenectady and Lake Ontario. Patriotism was also in« 
yoked to supply guests, by designating for the house- 
warming the fourth of July, when a grand celebration of 
independence was to be undertaken in a grove at the rear 
of the hotel, with a public oration by a young attorney 
(Francis A. Bloodgood) who had just opened a law-office 
in Utica. On the fourth the state paid an annual stipend 
to the Onieda Indians, and the commissioners who were 
sent for that purpose from Albany were also pledged to 
join the dinner party ; thus conferring on it a sort of dip- 
lomatic dignity. 

As the important day tended toward its advent, the 
bustle of preparation at the hotel increased in intensity, 
and great was the anxiety for the arrival from Albany of 
a quantity of green peas which had been ordered, as a 
premature luxury, to add piquancy to the feast and won- 
der to the guests. Unfortunately, no peas were found at 
Albany, and they had to be ordered from New York ; and 
great were the hopes and fears as to their arrival in due 
season, to-morrow being the fourth of July. The day 
wore away, and still no tidings were received of the peas, 
whose presence seemed to grow in general importance as 
the chance of their arrival diminished. They had been 
publicly spoken of as a type of the kind of fare that the 
guests were to receive; and the villagers took as much 
interest in the arrival as the host, who had been constantly 
questioned during the day by all his neighbors, till he 
became excessively nervous, as to the information which 
he possessed on the subject. 

Night came without the peas, but it brought a more ab- 
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sorbing difficulty to at least one of the actors in the busy 
scene that was to be enacted on the morrow. The only 
child of the hostess, a little daughter of two years old, be- 
came violently ill of the rapid and £%tal disorder called 
croup. The symptoms had shown themselves for the last 
two days, but they had been mistaken for an ordinary cold ; 
but now the insidious disorder, having fast hold of its vic- 
tim, assumed its horrid form of impending instant strang- 
ulation. The mother had just completed the labors of the 
day, and was preparing for a brief repose, when the child's 
danger, no longer mistakable, sounded in her ears the 
alarm of death. No doctor lived in TJtica, but some mile 
therefrom resided Doctor Coventry, a Scotch physician of 
much merited celebrity. For him a messenger was speed- 
ily dispatched in a wagon, but before he could arrive the 
day had begun to dawn, and death had performed its 
office on the child. The landlord was not deficient in par- 
ental tenderness, but his urgent duties hardened his nerves 
beyond the depression of his loss. But not thus felt the 
mother. Pecimiary influences seem but comparatively 
little operative on women. She was stricken to the heart, 
and grief would claim its mastery over her, despite all the 
persuasions of her husband and his friends. She withdrew 
to the bed on which her dead infant lay, and by its side 
the doctor saw her kneel, and apparently resign herself to 
intense devotion, in silent prayer. She knew not that he 
was observing her, nor would he permit her to be intruded 
on by the impatient domestics, who were anxious to obtain 
her directions. Shortly, however, she voluntarily emerged 
from the room in apparent resignation, and proceeded 
with serenity to the occupations which the day required. 
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The doctor was never wearied during after years in re- 
lating the deep impression which the scene produced on 
him, and to add, that several times in the progress of the 
day, when grief seemed to renew its supremacy over her, 
he saw her withdraw into the room of death for the same 
tranquilizing process, and speedily return therefrom with 
renewed endurance. 

The death was carefully concealed from the guests who 
were in the house, and from subsequent arrivals, lest this 
new incident in the programme of a day that was to be 
wholly devoted to hilarity should cast a gloom over the 
festivity. Nothing more, however, occurred that was dis- 
astrous ; even the green peas arrived in time for the dinner. 
The expected guests all arrived, with many .that were un- 
expected ; and among them a son of the then President of 
the United States, returning from a long and venturesome 
journey to the Falls of Niagara ; some Scotch gentlemen, 
who were proceeding to the West in connection with a 
large landed estate belonging to an English baronet, whose 
descendants still own a portion thereof; some Dutch self- 
expatriated patriots, who had left Holland when the first 
attempt failed of subverting the power of the Stadtholder, 
and who intended to settle on lands near Utica belonging 
to the Holland Company ; and some Frenchmen on their 
way to Canada from the massacre of St Domingo, and 
many other persons arrived, of whom nothing was known. 

The oration was pronounced at noon to an unprece- 
dented crowd of delighted listeners. The subjects of such 
discourses were then unhacj:neyed, and among the au- 
ditors were usually many persons who had participated 
personally in the events that were celebrated. Such were 
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the present auditors ; and among them was one, an early 
settler of Utica, Colonel Walker, who had been an aid of 
General Washington at the surrender of Cornwallis. 

After the oration, a very large part of the assembled 
erowd proceeded to the hotel, where the long-expected 
dinner was finally, at about three o'clock, after an im- 
mense effort, smoking on the table of a large assembly- 
room, that extended the whole width of the second-story 
of the building. The guests, with occasional exceptions, 
were strangers to each other, except the slight acquaint- 
ance which during the day they had contracted by parti- 
cipating in a common amusement; but the parties who 
were known to each other became separated at the dinner- 
table, where seats had been taken in a promiscuous rush 
for places, under a mistaken apprehension that of so large 
a number all could not be seated. 

The delay of the dinner had sharpened the appetites of 
the partakers, but the abundant supply of solid eatables 
soon gave leisure for a circulation of wines and the stronger 
drinks which were the fashion of the period. While thus 
the different courses of the feast were succeeding each 
other, amid patriotic toasts and already sated appetites, a 
young man who had been rather remarkable for his diffi- 
dence started from his seat in great agitation, and an- 
nounced hesitatingly, and not over loud, that he had 
entered the room with a large sum of money in his 
pocket-book, the entire proceeds of a boat-load of furs 
which he had taken from Canada to New York, and that 
the pocket-book was lost. ^ 

A deep silence succeeded this disclosure, especially as it 
had been uttered in the manner which intimated, as strong- 
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ly as the timidity of the speaker would permit^ that the 
money had been stolen, and that the thefl had been com- 
mitted in the room. 

A gentleman on the opposite side of the table hereupon 
rose, and said he was exceedingly sorry that the common 
festivity should be disturbed by such an occurrence, and 
he was still more sorry to announce that the pocket-book 
had been stolen, and that the theft had been committed in 
the room, and by an unworthy guest now at the table. " I 
saw it taken," said the speaker, *' and the miscreant who 
took it is before me. I intended not to interrupt the 
harmony of the day, but to have waited till the company 
were about to separate before I arrested the offender and 
obtained a restitution of the property." 

While he was thus speaking, every person's attention 
was directed to a young and gaily-dressed man, who sat 
opposite to the speaker, and whose countenance displayed 
the mortification of exposed guilt He had been too 
plainly pointed at by the speaker to leave in himself any 
doubt of detection, and he therefore drew from an inner 
pocket the fatal book and burst into tears. A high excite- 
ment instantly agitated the company. Some vociferated 
for the expulsion of the offender, others for his imprison- 
ment, and others for corporeal chastisement 

In the midst of these conflicting vociferations, an old 
French gentleman, of known respectability, and who had 
long been distinguished through the state for his wealth 
and philosophical liberality of sentiment, arose and thus 
addressed the meeting : " The offender who has abused the 
patriotic sanctity of the day, and hazarded an imputation 
upon us all, is a stranger to me ; but his youth and general 
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appeamnoe indicate tliat he is not accnstomed to guilt, nor 
a willing object of disgrace. I shall not undertake to con- 
jecture the motive which has impelled him to commit an 
act that places his liberty in imminent peril, and to commit 
it under circumstances that are well calculated to excite 
honorable aspirations. I cannot, however, avoid some 
commiseration for him, especially as I have long enter- 
tained an opinion which, though it may expose me to mis- 
construction, and perhaps obloquy, I will still announce 
for the benefit of the offender. 

" The opinion to which I have referred is not the off- 
spring of misanthropy, but is founded on a severe review 
of my own life, conjoined with an impression that I am 
not worse than other men, nor very different. Many of 
you know me, and I believe I may venture to say that my 
character is without reproach ; still I must candidly admit 
that I am indebted for it somewhat to chance, rather than 
to an exemption from all acts that can mar a man's reputa- 
tion ; and while I would not wish to imply that I ever 
committed any act like that which has occasioned these 
remarks, yet I have committed acts that, if detected as in- 
opportunely and suddenly as this has been, might have 
been fatal to my character, and perhaps ruinous to my 
subsequent hopes of prosperity. I have even thought that 
the vindictiveness with which crimes are prosecuted, and 
the eagerness with which detection of evil deeds is pro- 
mulgated, are somewhat induced by a consciousness of our 
own frailties. We seem anxious to attempt a manifesta- 
tion of our own innocence by an ostentatious horror at the 
guilt of other men ; and I have found that a man is natur- 
ally tempted to make such manifestations in proportion to 
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his consciousness of self-deficiencies and ill-desert The 
only one of our race who never knew sin, exhibited a re- 
markable exemption froin such vindictiveness ; let us man- 
ifest our purity by imitating his placability, and, like him, 
say to this erring young man 'Depart, and sin no more.' " 
The old gentleman had spoken with a strong French 
accent, but still sufficiently plain to be distinctly under- 
stood ; and after he had finished his address, and taken his 
seat, the company sat in silence for a few seconds, evidently 
not knowing how to receive the address, and each person 
waiting for some one to make a proposal or comment. At 
length another of the guests, a Danish vice-consul, arose 
and said: "I have listened with much interest to our 
venerated friend who has just spoken. His remarks are 
new to me, but they may be correct ; and if they are, the 
unfortunate youth who occasioned them is entitled to more 
tenderness than he would be were he the only person pres- 
ent who ever offended against the laws. I am no advocate 
for licentiousness ; still I would give the young man all 
the benefit which ought to result from any general infirm- 
ity. Crime should not be permitted with impunity ; but 
we may visit a criminal with all the tenderness that is com- 
patible with public security; and if I understand cor- 
rectly our friend's remarks, they inculcate that detection 
and consequent punishment are more fatal to subsequent 
usefdlness than the mere commission of crime;" hence 
oblivion and forgiveness may subserve the ends of justice 
(reformation of conduct) better than the infliction of ven- 
geance. I have myself often thought that honesty, integ- 
rity, and kindred virtues are too frequently deemed innate 
qualities, rather than acquired characters, as I suppose they 
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trolj are ; hence, also, we ought to be more indiilgent to 
the ofifences of young persons than to those of persons 
more mature, whose habits of conduct are established. 
Permit me to say further, and in corroboration of the 
views of the former speaker, that in my youth I knew a 
lad whose father was a subordinate ofiScer in the naval 
pay department of Denmark. The lad being active and 
intelligent, was firequenily employed by his &ther to assist 
in paying the sailors as they came for their wages. The 
lad possessed acuteness enough to discover the carelessness 
which is proverbial of sailors, and also the confidence which 
they usually repose in their official superiors ; and he was 
thereby tempted to occasionally withhold from the amount 
due the applicant a dollar, and sometimes more, and he 
would spend it in various youthful enjoyments. 

" The amount which altogether he had taken was not 
large, for he took only when opportunity seemed to 
specially preclude detection. One day, however, a sailor, 
from whose wages a dollar was attempted to be abstracted, 
saw the theft ; but without intimating that he saw it, he 
feigned an unusual degree of stupidity and awkwardness. 
He staggered as if intoxicated, and seemed unable to place 
the money in his purse, several of the pieces falling on the 
floor. The new temptation was greater than the lad could 
withstand, and he took three dollars more, fortifjdng the 
theft by cautioning the sailor against a loss of his money. 
* Well,' said the sailor, altering his manner suddenly, to 
perfect sobriety, * let me examine if I have not lost some 
already ;' and he proceeded adroitly to recount his money. 
The boy saw the trap into which he had fallen, and taking 
from his pocket the four dollars, said : ' I have taken some 
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of your money to see if you would mit» it' ' No,' said 
the sailor resolately ; * I saw you take it^ and you intended 
to keep it.' The shock to the youth was exeessive. His 
&ther was not in the office, and only a few of the clerks. 
He pretended great indignation against the sailor for pre- 
suming to question his intentions ; but his fears were great 
lest the sailor should institute criminal proceedings against 
him, or in some other way disgrace him. 

"Whether the sailor was not quite sure of the boy's 
guilt I cannot say, but after he left the office the incident 
was no further heard from. Still the boy saw the destruc- 
tion which he had but barely escaped, and the fright pro* 
daced his entire reformation. He grew up and became a 
man of integrity, and has filled creditably several import- 
ant stations, both public and private; but had he been 
publicly disgraced, he would probably have become a 
vagabond." 

"Gentlemen," said another speaker, "I am emboldened, 
by the relation of two of our most honored friends, to ad- 
duce the reformation of an apparently less corrigible 
offender than the lad of whose aberrations we have just 
heard. His first delinquency was to steal a gold ring from 
the shop of his father, who was a petty jeweller in Amster- 
dam. The object of the offence was to appease another 
boy, who for some reason required to be propitiated. 
Aftierward, and while he was only eleven years old, his 
uncle, who was the captain of a vessel that traded to 
Malacca, committed an act of piracy, for which he was 
brought home in a Dutch man-of-war, and delivered over 
to the civil authority of Amsterdam. He was tried for 
the offence, and sentenced to be hanged. A short time 
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before the executioii, the gaoler was induced to believe 
that the prisoner's wife was dying, and by the offer of a 
large bribe was persuaded to accompany the prisoner to 
his wife, that he might take a parting view of her. To 
avoid detection, the prisoner and gaoler were to leave the 
prison at midnight, and a dark night was selected for the 
occasion. 

" As the prisoner's friends had concerted his rescue when 
he should arrive at a bridge that was to be passed on the 
way to the alleged residence, the plan required that a 
watchman, who was stationed near the bridge, should be 
withdrawn. To effect this, the boy, with his mother, pre- 
ceded the prisoner some minutes, and requested the watch- 
man to light her and her son on their way, some distance 
across the bridge. The boy was provided with a quantity 
of stivers, (a copper coin, worth nearly two cents,) which 
were carried in a handkerchief, and which the boy was to 
drop on the ground and scatter, as if by accident, so as to 
detain the watchman in searching for them, after he should 
have been decoyed as far from the bridge as he would pro- 
ceed, that the rescue might proceed without molestation. 
Every part of the stratagem was successful except the 
rescue of the prisoner, which failed by the intrepidity of 
the gaoler, who, discovering the plot that had been laid 
for him, and that several men had seized him, released his 
right arm, and drawing a pistol from his bosom, fired at 
the retreating prisoner, who fell dead about midway over 
the bridge. 

" Thus early familiarized with crime, and even made to 
participate in it by his parents, the boy's sensibility toward 
virtue became increasingly feeble. The only dissuasives 
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he ever heard against dishonesty, were the fears of detec- 
tion and punishment The proverb says of a liar, that he 
will not be believed when he utters the truth, and we may 
parody the proverb, and say of a man admittedly accus- 
tomed to crime, that he will not be deemed honest when 
his actions are innocent This was realized by the boy's. 
&ther, whose discreditable conduct in many of his deal- 
ings, and a suspicion that he participated in the piracy of 
his brother, entirely ruined any reputation he at any time 
possessed. He had sold on credit some jewelry to a Dutch 
soldier, who was about to be stationed at Batavia, in the 
island of Java, and who, for the purpose of securing and 
paying the jeweller, executed a power for the jeweller to re- 
ceive the soldier's pay for the coming year. Unfortunately 
the soldier died soon after he landed at Batavia, and as he 
had executed before leaving Holland a will in favor of his 
mother, she called at the pay department of the Dutch 
East India Company to receive the pay that might be due 
to her son, and there discovered that it had already been 
paid to th^ jeweler. Her disappointment was extreme, for 
she was in the lowest stages of poverty, and she insisted 
that her son would never have executed such a power as 
was alleged to exist ; and when the power was exhibited 
to her, she positively aifirmed that the signature was not 
her son's, and the suspicion of forgery on the part of the 
jeweller was at once excited in all who heard the woman's 
story. The jeweller was accordingly arrested, to be tried 
for forgery, the penalty for which, by the laws of Holland, 
is death. 

" The jeweller, confident in his innocence, was at first 
unintimidated, but he soon heard that public opinion was 
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against him, and ihe signature attached to the power was 
pronounced a forgery by many persons who professed to 
know the vrriting of the deceased soldier. As the trial ap- 
proached, the unfortunate jeweller's confidence progres- 
sively diminished; and his counsel at length informed 
him that no chance of escape existed, unless he could pro- 
duce some person who was present at the execution of the 
power. 

"In this bitter extremity he thought of the ductility 
and shrewdness of his son, and concluded to induce the 
boy to testify that he was present. Had the boy been 
even less confident than he was of his father's innocence, 
but little inducement would have been necessary to make 
him testify as required ; but under present circumstances 
he was glad of an opportunity to be useful to his parent^ 
for though deficient in general morality, a lack of filial 
tenderness was no part of his character. He was assid- 
uously instructed for the momentous occasion by the 
father, and taught how he would be interrogated by coun- 
sel and cross-questioned, and the answers that would be 
necessary under various contingencies. 

" The day of trial arrived. The impression of the jew- 
eller's guilt was strengthened by the testimony of the son 
rather than weakened ; for though he answered every 
question with shrewdness and promptness, still he ex- 
hibited such an exuberance of detail as to exceed the 
modesty of truth, and the casual recollection of so com- 
mon an occurrence as the execution of an ordinary power 
of attorney on an ordinary occasion. The trial accord- 
ingly resulted in the conviction of the supposed offender, 
and he was actually executed for the alleged offence, 
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ihoagh in truth entirely innocent thereof, and a sad vio- 
tim to only a bad reputation. 

'' The boj was but fourteen years old at the time of this 
mournful catastrophe. The shop was continued by the 
mother with the little property that the &ther left ; but 
the in&my of the family operated as a constant obstruc- 
tion to her efforts, well seconded though they were by the 
industry and intelligence of the son. She could obtain no 
credit for goods, nor would any person trade with her 
except strangers, who were ignorant of her history. As 
the son verged toward manhood, he began to feel with in- 
creasing sensitiveness the humiliation of their situation, 
and finally prevailed on his mother to remove with him to 
Brabant, a distant province in the Dutch Netherlands, 
where their wretched history being unknown they would 
no longer be oppressed by associations with crime. She, 
with the natural bias toward virtue and reputation com- 
mon to her sex, assented, and converting her little prop- 
erty into articles that would be saleable in their proposed 
new home, and assuming a new name, they arrivea safely 
at their place of destination. 

" Persons who have never experienced the degradation 
of exposed guilt, and the consequent depression of fixed 
obloquy, will be unable to conceive the delight of the 
young man when he found himself among a people who 
deemed him neither despicable nor contaminating. The 
common courtesies which he received from respectable 
neighbors appeared to him special honors, which elevated 
him gradually in his own estimation, and created in him 
an ambition to maintain and justify the prepossession in 
his favor that his youth and activity seemed to inspire. 
9 
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His mother readily acoommodated herself to his expand- 
ing aspirations, and thej soon traded adrantageouslj with 
the little property they brought with them. Though oc- 
casionally perplexed when any inquiries were casually 
made in relation to their former residence and history by 
the unsuspicious curiosity of their new firiends, their con- 
duct was so severely moral, and their deportment so con- 
ciliatory, that they increased rapidly in property and re- 
putation, and in virtue also; for after discovering the 
enjoyments which pertain to a good reputation, they be- 
came increasingly scrupulous in their dealings, and so 
elevated in their principles, that instead of eschewing evil 
practices from the mere fear of detection, they refrained 
by reason of a determination to act justly. 

" After some years the young man married into one of 
the most respectable commercial families in Brabant. He 
had improved his leisure by reading, and attained a more 
than ordinary degree of general information and literature. 
His intellect was naturally vigorous, and his feelings sen- 
sitive, and he eventually became rich, liberal and patriotic. 
He was also happy, except as he would occasionally re- 
member with horror and humiliation the incidents of his 
boyhood, and still dread lest some untoward accident 
should identify him in connection therewith — an accident 
which fortunately never occurred." 

After the speaker resumed his seat, several other per- 
sons related anecdotes, and all tending to show, that if 
a man will severely examine his life, he will detect rea- 
sons for believing that the tenants of our prisons exemplify 
less an inevitable tendency in vice to perpetuate its prac- 
tices than they exemplify the depraving consequences of 
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detection and public exposure, and hence that philan- 
thropy and virtue are more likely to be promoted by the 
impunity of the young than by their legal punishment 
Every narrative was vouched to be an unadorned picture 
of real li$e, and most of the company suspected that each 
of the narrators was covertly relating his own history. In 
conclusion, the young man who had caused the interrup- 
tion of the feast was unanimously permitted to retire with- 
out farther molestation. The company even voted in his 
presence that no circumstance to his disadvantage should 
be divulged, in the hope, that as his character could yet 
be saved, he would never jeopard it again. 

The young man seemed greatly affected by the gener- 
osity of the company, and hastily withdrew, with the most 
solemn promises of an entire reformation. He had, how- 
ever, not long been away, before another gentleman, who 
had also sat alongside of him, missed his gold watch, which 
no doubt the young villain had purloined while the stories 
in his behalf were in the process of delivery, for the gentle- 
man had but recently looked at the watch, and thus prob- 
ably excited thereto the cupidity of the oflfender. Th^ 
denouement seemed to overthrow all the philosophy of the 
previous discourses, and to extinguish all the forbearance 
of the company, for they immediately dispatched waiters 
in every direction after the culprit, with a determination 
to punish him to the extremity of the law ; but he could 
not be found, and had in some way escaped from the liotel 
and its vicinity, leaving also his dinner-bill unpaid, and 
effectually marring much of the hilarity, and deranging 
much of the programme of the great house-warming, which 
broke up with some disappointment, and without having 
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committed fdl execution on the host's store of good wines. 
Forth fix>m the hotel issued the guests to their respective 
designations, full of life, its cares and hopes. Forth, also, 
issued on the next morning a little coffin, containing the 
blighted body of the £ur child, now mourned by the host, 
who has leisure to realize his loss, and by the hostess, who 
again has to seek for consolation in prayer and. faith. But 
the cares, sorrows, hopes and activity of all the actors are 
now among the perished past, and by a curious, but not 
unusual dispensation of Providence, even the brief me- 
mento of so much life and bustle is indebted for its pres- 
ervation to only the seemingly untoward event which dis-- 
turbed the feast The stolen gold watch was accidentally 
found last Mi by a laboring man, who was excavating the 
earth for a new cellar. It was greatly corroded by the 
damps of a half of a century, and had doubtless been 
buried by the young man who stole it, &om a fear that he 
might be captured with it in his possession. Why he 
never returned to exhume it is a mystery not capable of 
solution ; but the finding of it, as above, caused an old in- 
habitant to recollect the early occurrences that we have 
been narrating, and we have embodied the tradition in a 
form which we hope may place beyond the contingency of 
being again forgotten the first public house-warming of the 
city of Utica. 
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XL 



THE OBSTACLES TO SUCCESS. 

Oncs upon a time Jupiter determined to asoertain per- 
sonally the grievanees about which mankind were so con- 
tinually importuning him, that his residence in Olympus 
was £ar from being a sinecure. He accordingly alighted 
on the Battery in New York, one fine summer night, 
haying descended on the back of a large eagle, which he 
keeps exclusively for the saddle. He had scarcely dis- 
missed his aerial courser, and assumed the appearance of 
a respectable old gentleman with a dark-brown wig, equal 
to Batchelor's best gossamer, when he heard some voices, 
which proceeded from three beggars, a cripple, a negro, 
and a middle-aged vagrant, who apparently possessed no 
infirmity but an unshaven beard, unwashed skin, and 
ragged attire. They were lying on the grass at their ease, 
after the heat and wanderings of the day ; and were ban- 
tering each other on their respective demerits. 

Said the negro, " Were I a white, I would open a shop 
in Chatham street^ and as no man would be more diligent 
and enterprising, I would gradually enlarge my stock of 
goods, and extend the variety of my dealings, till I should 
in time become an extensive merchant and rich ; but a 
colored man must be either a servant or a beggar, and as 
neither position will procure more than a living, I prefer 
ease to labor." 

"A white skin," retorted the cripple oontemptuously. 
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" may be a very pretty treasure in the eyes of a * nigger,' 
but it is an insufficient capital to commence business on in 
New York, Had I limbs like other meo, I would indeed 
scorn to be a beggar; but a cripple, though he should 
perform more labor than two able-bodied porters, would 
still be required to accept his compensation as a charity. 
The world, therefore, gives me no alternative ; I must live 
by charity, and I may as well take it without labor as 
with." 

" Comrades 1" exclaimed the third, " I see your drift ; I 
am neither black nor a cripple ; hence you think I ought 
not to be a beggar ; but without capital or credit a man can 
no more create property than he can build a ship without 
tools. When the tide and winds are both against a vessel 
she drops anchor, and makes no fruitless effort to go ahead; 
and I am not fool enough to adopt a different policy." 

The self-complacent trio then arose and wended their 
way to a den in Anthony street^ where the vagrancy of 
the day was succeeded by a night of intoxication. 

Jupiter permitted them to depart without revealing to 
them his presence, being intent on supplying general 
remedies for the ills of life rather than on empirically 
meliorating individual miscarriages. He saw the diffi- 
culty which repressed the energies of these men and kept 
them idle, but as he could not conveniently remodel the 
world, and prevent some men &om being black, some from 
being crippled, and some from being poor ; or give every 
man all the facilities for prosperity that each individual 
should desire ; he resolved to accomplish the same end by 
a device, and he accordingly established a new decree, that 
hereafter no man's prosperity shall depend on what he 
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W possesses not ; but on the use which he shall make of the 
means that he happens to possess. While Jupiter was 
revolving in his thoughts the benign operation of this new 
principle, and foreseeing how by means of it, Fulton would 
practicall J annihilate space, and Morse annihilate time, the 
light of day had for some hours dawned upon the earth, 
and lighted up the Battery with all the effulgence of a 
July morning ; and he was aroused from his pleasant rev- 
erie by a little girl, who in a whining tone that was en- 
tirely different from the voice which he supposed he had 
^ formed in man, said 

" Pray, sir, give me a cent to buy some bread for daddy, 
who is very sick and has nothing to eat." 

" Child," replied the benevolent Deity, " your father is 
just the person I want to see. Lead me to him and I will 
assist him." 

•The little girl was a good deal surprised, having never 
before met with such a reception. Usually those who 
gave money threw her a penny and said nothing, while 
those who spoke gave harsh language and no pennies; 
but her case was pressing, and she led the way as he had 
commanded. Jupiter soon found himself in a loathsome 
cellar, where, lying in a corner on some foul rags and 
straw, was the miserable father. 

"Alasl" thought Jupiter, "something in this world 
must need alteration." After administering a few drops 
of nectar, and a small piece of ambrosia, to the sick man, 
who became thereby wonderfully revived : " Friend," said 
Jupiter, "you see that I can relieve you; but before I 
give you any more of my medicines, I must be informed 
how you came into this wretched condition. The city 
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seems fbll of delightful readenoesi and I find you in 
a damp, dark room nnder-gronnd." 

'' Ah 1" sighed the man, " I perceive by your remarks, 
as well as by your conduct, that you are a stranger in 
New York. I possess not a dollar in the world, and how 
can I obtain better lodgings ?" 

"But^" replied Jupiter, "other people obtain better 
lodgings, and why not you ?" 

'' The story is not long," said the mendicant. " All men 
are not made to be rich, nor are we all endued with the 
same talents. Some men can never thrive, while the 
touch of others will turn every thing into gold." 

" You surprise me," said Jupiter, " I was not aware of 
these £Eu;ts ; and should they prove true, they shall be cor- 
rected. I will tolerate no such inequalities." 

The mendicant stared, thinking his benevolent friend 
was a maniac, and began to be a&aid ; but Jupiter threw 
a little poppy on the sick man's eyelids, and they instantly 
closed in a gentle slumber. 

Jupiter next entered a superb mansion in Union place. 
The owner was not at home, but a loquacious footman 
who stood at the door, gladly undertook, for the bribe of 
a little nectar, to relate the history of his master. He was 
a rich merchant of South street, who confined himself to 
his counting-house. Nothing could exceed the prosperity 
with which he was constantly attended. His ships arrive 
in port at the times when they are most needed, and 
bring cargoes that always suit the market Prices usually 
fall after he sells, and rise after he purchases ; and more- 
over, his debtors never run away, nor his friends become 
treacherous. 
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"I perceive," said Jupiter, ''this is one of the men 
whose touch turns every thing into gold." 

" Exactly so," said the footman. 

" These differences in the formation of men," thought 
Jupiter, " must be corrected." 

He strolled next into the City Hall, where he found in 
session the Circuit Court of the United States. The great 
cause of John Jacob Astor against the state of New York, 
was on trial, and one of the most celebrated jurists of the 
country was addressing the court The knowledge which 
the lawyer displayed, and the eloquence with which he 
uttered it, excited the admiration of a crowd of auditors, 
who said that the lawyer was to receive a fee of five 
thousand dollars for his effort, and that he well merited 
all he was to receive. 

At one end of the bar sat a lawyer who was dozing. 
He was shabbily dressed, and his apparent poverty and 
listlessness induced Jupiter to arouse him, and ascertain 
why he also was not obtaining five thousand dollar fees. 
The man scarcely knew whether to laugh at the question 
or to be angry. At length his love of ease conquered his 
irritability, and he laughed. 

" Old man," said he, " where did you come from to ask 
such a question ? The counsellor who is addressing the 
court is a great genius. We possess only one such man in 
the state ; and but two or three in the United States." 

"Why not?" said Jupiter, in manifest surprise. 

"Why not 1" exclaimed the shabby lawyer; "because 
great talents are scarce. We do not make ourselves, you 
know. I guess you never studied phrenology. The dif- 
9* 
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ferenoe between him and me is the work of heaven ; hence 
he receives large fees, and I receive none." 

While Jupiter was reflecting on the organic inequalities 
which were thus unexpectedly proclaimed to him, he de- 
termined to exeoate an experiment Suddenly, therefore, 
while the great lawyer was in the most pathetic part of his 
argument, Jupiter, unseen by mortal eye, seized the orator 
by the throaty and sent his soul to Olympus. The court 
arose in the most intense confusion. All said the great 
lawyer had over-exerted himself, and was dead of ap- 
oplexy. The same day the sick beggar died, and the rich 
merchant^ and the shabby lawyer. What a loss the world 
had sustained in the great lawyer; and what a loss the 
city in the rich manl God help the poor; what is to 
become of them now I How inscrutable, said every per- 
son, are the ways of Providence 1 

The great lawyer's body was borne to Trinity Church, 
where a huge granite monument was erected over him by 
his admirers. The rich man was carefully soldered up in 
lead, and placed within his family vault ; while the shabby 
lawyer was buried privately in a cherry coffin, and the 
mendicant was, with little ceremony, screwed up in pine 
boards^ and hurried to Potter's Field. After these differ- 
ences of an hour, all were alike left to the silent and 
indiscriminating processes of decay ; while the world closed 
up its ranks with new orators and new merchants, and the 
losses that yesterday seemed irreparable were remedied 
and forgotten. 

But not thus Jupiter. The experiment which he med- 
itated was to remould the four men, so that they should 
possess equal powers of mind and body. Nothing should 
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distinguish one from the other, so far as relates to their 
organization, moral, intellectual and physical; "For," 
thought Jove, "I shall be truly sorry if the misery of 
man, or any portion of it, arises £rom partiality in their 
organization." The four souls being thus equalized and 
famished with new bodies, were sent back into the world, 
and in due course of nature were severally born of poor 
parents in different parts of the Union. The children 
possessed no consciousness of ever having been on the 
earth before. They were severally dosed with medicine 
as soon as they born, and after struggling for their lives 
against the other oflBiciousness of nurses, they grew grad- 
ually toward maturity, played with tops and marbles, were 
beaten when their parents were cross, and fared in all 
respects precisely as other children. 

Time passed on, and at the end of fifty years Jupiter 
again saddled his eagle, and was wafted to the Battery, 
where he had alighted before. The morning was just as 
mild and salubrious as it had been then; and while he 
was looking round and admiring the regularity with which 
inanimate nature obeys the impulse of the se^ns, and 
the seasons revolve in the order of their appointed succes- 
sion, he was aroused by the approach of a little girl, who 
in piteous accents solicited a cent to buy bread for her 
sick daddy. 

Struck by the similarity of the application to that which 
he had experienced on his former visit, he directed the child 
to lead him to her father. She led him through avenues 
as crooked as those that he had passed previously, and 
brought him to a cellar as dirty as the former ; and in it 
he found the same mendicant, again in poverty, again sick, 
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and again aooosiDg Providenoe for his miadhanoes. Jupiter 
flew into Union Place. There he found the rich merchant 
also, and as rich as ever. He went to the City Hall, and 
there lounged the shabby lawyer, as drowsy as before ; and 
there stood the great orator, as eloquent as formerly, and 
talking for a fee of five thousand dollars. " Truly," said 
Jupiter, *' these coincidences are surprising; but if I had 
been partial in the formation of men, as was alleged, it 
would have been more surprising." 

But whence these differences in the condition of the 
several persons ? The question suggested itself more read- 
ily than the solution. Jupiter was perplexed, and again 
sought an elucidation from the unemployed lawyer, who 
again began the old story about phrenology and the orator's 
great genius ; but Jupiter cut the matter short by saying 
he knew better, and that the orator's genius was no greater 
than other men's. At this the shabby lawyer laughed, 
and happening to be in a more communicative humor 
than previously, candidly admitted that he was as well or- 
ganized as the successful orator, and much more deserving 
of success ; but the difficulty was imputable to Misfortune, 
who had always persecuted him, while fortune had as con- 
stantly favored the great orator. This solution seemed 
reasonable. Jupiter had often heard rumors of the inter- 
ference of Fortune and Misfortune in the affairs of men, 
but he had expressly interdicted them from interfering 
with the present experiment ; and as they had disobeyed 
him in the career of the lawyers, they probably had inter- 
fered with the merchant and the beggar. He was accord- 
ixigly enraged against Fortune and Misfortune, and flying 
biok to Olympus, he sunuuoned forthwith the terrified 
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spirits, and accused them with their disobedience. Thej 
trembled at his rebuke, and would have excused them- 
selves bj denying all agency in the transactions alluded to, 
bat\rupiter refused to listen to their protestations, and 
chained them both to the wheel of Ixion, whom he per- 
mitted to lie down and rest himself. 

Having thus appeased his anger by its gratification, he 
sat down to enjoy the consciousness of having admin- 
istered a deserved chastisement; and taking up a huge 
telescope, by which he can see at once every human being, 
he pointed it toward the earth, that he might ascertain 
how the parties fared, now they were relieved from the 
interference of Fortune and Misfortune. But imagine, if 
you can, his surprise when he saw Fortune wafting to a 
profitable port a ship of the rich merchant ; and Misfortune 
applying a torch to fire the dwelling of the shabby lawyer 
— not insured either, poor man 1 Jupiter snatched up a 
thunder-bolt, " red with uncommon wrath," to scath there- 
with, at one fell blow, the two rebellious spirits; but 
accidentally casting his eyes toward the wheel of Ixion, 
be saw them as firmly bound thereto as when he first 
chained them. 

" How is this," thought Jupiter ; " two Fortunes aijd two 
Misfortunes, while I created only one 1 Which set are the 
counterfeits?" To resolve the question, he sent Mercury 
to seize the two who were on earth, and drag them to 
Olympus. The son of Maia departed with a speed pro- 
portioned to the power and impatience of the sender ; but 
with a like*speed he returned and solved the mystery. 
The two on earth were neither Fortune nor Misfortune, 
though greatly resembling them in external appearance. 
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They wero not even deities, but plodding earthbom spirits, 
wlio are as steady and nmform in their ministrations as the 
others are fickle and capridons. Still they had interfered 
with Jupiter's intentions, and he resolved to extirpate 
them ; but on looking into the book of fate, he found they 
were destined to endure as long as the himian race, and 
their proper names are Management and Mismanagement. 
What could be done under the circumstances Japiter 
resolved to do, for he much wished to relieve himself fix>m 
the imputation that Heaven permits Fortune and Mis- 
fortune to govern the world, or organizes some men for 
eloquence and literature, others for ineloquence and ignor- 
ance; some men for riches and honor, others for poverty 
and dishonor. And to place the future beyond all con- 
tingency, he issued a decree, supplemental to the one 
already announced, and which, like it, is to endure till the 
end of time, that Management and Mismanagement shall 
be subject to the control of mankind only, and be em- 
ployed by every man as the man himself shall direct. 
That the person who most eschews Mismanagement, and 
who employs Management most skilfully and diligently, 
shall saw the most wood, if he directs his efforts to that ob- 
ject ; he shall obtain the most literature and eloquence, if 
he directs his efforts to those objects; and he shall ac- 
cumulate the most money, if he applies himself to the 
acquisition of property. 
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XIL 

THE THEEE-FOLD NATUEE OF MAN: 

A LEGEKD OF THB OHEIDA INDIANS. 

The world has recentlj been delighted with a new his- 
tory of ancient Greece, but nothing is more surprising to 
literary novices than the enlargement of minute detail 
which history acquires as it advances &om the period of 
the recorded occurrences. Such novices innocently sup- 
pose that a modem historian can accomplish no more than 
to collect diligently the narratives of the original actors 
and their contemporaries ; but this is as great a mistake as 
it would be to suppose that Milton could narrate nothing 
of Paradise but what he found in the Bible. Any his- 
torian is permitted to dilate to the extent of his imagina- 
tion, provided he says nothing that contradicts authenti- 
cated records or established characters ; just as a man who 
purchases a mummy at Cairo may exhibit it at Boston as 
a priestess of ancient Thebes, or as the wife of Potiphar ; 
but should the mummy prove to have been fabricated, or, 
even if genuine, prove to be the remains of a man, the 
exhibition will over-step the license of genius, and be 
condemned as an imposition. When Psalmanazar, some 
century ago, pretended to be the native of a hitherto un- 
known country, whose history and language he invented 
and published, he was, on detection, stigmatized as a 
cheat; though the same nonsense, had he published it 
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without a fiJae perBonation, might have descended admir- 
ingly to posterity, with the adyentores of Bobinson Crusoe 
or the travels of Gulliver. The man Ireland, who pre- 
tended to have found some unpublished plays of Sbak- 
speare, lost by the fraud all the merit of having written 
dramas which were mistaken for Shakspeare's, and was 
known only as a detected liar. We commend the conjuror 
who admits that his tricks are sleight-of-hand, while we im- 
prison the fortune-teller who performs kindred tricks as 
veritable necromancy. Still a man who employs a fiction 
as a sort of intellectual condiment, is not compelled to an- 
nounce its imaginative origin, any more than " Snug the 
joiner" was bound to assure his audience that he was not a 
real lion. But the partition is not always obvious between 
the tweedle-dum that is allowable and the tweedle-dee 
that is disreputable ; and a rule by which the boundaries 
between them can be clearly defined is yet a desideratum 
in literature. 

Happily, our tale needs no such demarkation, for its 
verity will be sufficiently apparent to all who read it We 
shall therefore only premise farther, that the Oneida In- 
dians were quite numerous at the commencement of the 
present century. Their play-ground was called the Oneida 
Castle, but why called a castle we know not, for no castle 
existed at the era of our narrative. The place was situated 
some twenty miles west from Utica, and to visit it consti- 
tuted one of the prime recreations of the early inhabitants 
of the Central City, and one of the curiosities to which 
they always hospitably invited their visitors from Con- 
necticut and other old settlements ; not omitting to rest by 
the way at Lard's celebrated half-way tavern, and to dine 
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at Wemple's, near the Castle. The Indian play-ground 
was an extensive nnenclosed quadrangular lawn, which 
was kept closely mown, or it was so constantly trodden as 
to assume such an appearance. Through the grounds ran, 
within deep banks, the wild waters of Oneida creek ; and, 
except the trees which lined both sidea of these banks, no 
tree could be seen on the play-ground, not even to shade 
spectatora and loiterers ; which peculiarity from the sur- 
roundiug country, and a total absence of all stumps and 
under-brush, constituted an abiding curiosity to all be- 
holders. But the greatest attraction of the place con- 
sisted in seeing the young warriors play a species of racket, 
with ball and clubs, while the fathers of the tribe were 
lounging on the green-sward, and by an occasional gut- 
tural interjection, peculiar to Indians, indicating their 
interest in the agility of the players, as they chased a 
stricken ball in its aerial course, arrested it by their 
racket, and hurled it back to some concerted goal. In- 
dian women constituted no portion of the spectators, but 
they might be seen in distant enclosures, hoeing the forth- 
coming corn, and often each with an infant hanging at her 
back, laced so as to be immoveable, in a sort of fancifully- 
decorated perpendicular cradle, made of bark, and orna- 
mented with beads and paint 

The chief of the tribe was named Schonandoah, and 
was exceedingly old ; a relic of the pristine man of the 
forest, before Indians had become physically degenerated 
by the fire-water of the whites, or intellectually humbled 
by a knowledge of the superior skill of civilization, or 
morally depraved by its communicated vices. He was a 
tall man, still erect in stature, and apparently venerated 
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hj his sabjects; but more assidnouslj attended, in true 
patriaichal style, by his grandchildien, and perhaps re- 
moter deaoendantSL To visit the old chief in his wigwam 
was a part of the programme of eyeiy pleasurable excur- 
sion to Oneida; while he was pleased with the interest 
thus manifested toward him, mistaking probably for re- 
spect to his kingly power what was simply curiosity at his 
extreme senility. With a pride characteristic of pure 
Indians, he never condescended to speak English, or to 
admit he understood it ; but aware of the tribute-money 
which was generally paid by his gay visitors, he was 
always attended by an Indian to receive it, and who also 
interpreted the short colloquies that the visits occasioned. 
Like all old men, Schonandoah delighted to talk over the 
incidents of the past; and when strangers seemed in- 
quisitive as to the history of the Indians, the old chief 
would recount various legends, which, had they been 
collected and preserved, would have embodied traditions 
that are probably lost now forever. One narrative has 
escaped the common oblivion. It seems to evince a knowl- 
edge, not too extensively known by white men, of the 
three-fold nature of man, physical, moral, and intellectual, 
making him a l^ind of triune being; or in other words, a 
being who combines in one person the three distinct and 
inconvertible properties of intellect, physical motion, and 
passion. The story may have constituted a sort of moral 
allegory, though it was always related as a history of the 
tribe ; for like other rude nations, Indians seem ambitious 
of a supernatural origin. In repeating the story, we shall 
take the liberty of Anglicizing the mythological Indian 
machinery ; just as, if we had occasion to speak of Gk)D, 
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physician, and president, we would use those words, rather 
than misrepresent the intelligence of red men by translat- 
ing (as is usual) the Indian names for these ideas or per- 
sons into the childish equivalents of Great Spirit, medicine 
man, and Great Father : 

THS BTORT. 

DuBiNG one of the predatory excursions of a party of 
the Agoneseah Indians, they fell into an ambuscade of the 
Satanas, with whom they were almost constantly at war, 
and the Agoneseah were all killed, excepting one woman, 
who by good fortune had been left some hours behind on 
the trail, to pack up and bring on a quantity of dried 
yenison. She arrived, staggering under her load, in time 
to escape the massacre, and to discover that she alone re- 
mained of the busy party who had parted from her in the 
morning dawn. With true Indian fortitude, she resolved 
to make the best use she could of her situation ; and judg- 
ing accurately that the Satanas no longer occupied the 
vicinity around her, she determined to abide there till 
some chance might bring thither another party of her 
friends, or she might seek them more securely than she 
could at present She soon sheltered herself by the con- 
struction of a wigwam, hung around it the venison in her 
possession, and leisurely made a bow and some arrows, to 
procure farther sustenance as the occasions therefore should 
offer. After living unmolestedly thus during several years, 
she gradually became fond of the exemption which she 
enjoyed, for the first time in her life, from the slavery 
which Indian habits impose on woman ; and she resolved 
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to end her days in the solitary independence which Pro- 
yidence had created for her. Time, however, brought 
with it infirmities, and as she felt their increasing pres- 
sure, she lamented that she possessed no daughter to re- 
lieve the tedium of solitude, and to succeed her in the 
procurement of venison after she should become disabled 
by debility. As she indulged these reflections, she be- 
came unhappy at the want which her imagination had 
created. Her unhappiness increased, as usual, with its in- 
dulgence, till she wept often and much, that she possessed 
no daughter. But she at length became satisfied that cry- 
ing was not the proper remedy in such a case, and she 
began to turn her eflbrts into the wiser direction of devising 
some means by which her great want could be relieved. 
The moment her thoughts took this practical direction, she 
recollected the traditions acquired during her childhood, 
and which peopled every secret and curious place with 
supernatural beings, who busied themselves in satisfying 
the desires of &vorite devotees. Just such a place lay in 
her vicinity, screened firom view by trees, whose branches 
seemed to know so well the mysteries they were formed to 
conceal, that no light ever penetrated the enclosure, except 
a gloomy haze, which exhibited a spring of water, swift, 
pellucid, and phosphorescent, that gushed fix>m the earth 
toward a deep basin formed out of solid rock at the bottom 
of a deep declivity. She had suspected that this spring 
was inhabited by supernatural spirits, for while it was in- 
tensely cold in summer, it was never arrested by frost in 
winter, and was rarely resorted to by deer, who seemed 
alarmed at its roar. The water that she drank was always 
procured fix>m anchor source, and she never passed the 
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spring without a devotional feeling, which began to as- 
sume much intensity. To this spring, therefore, she de- 
termined to resort Having waited for a night when the 
moon was at its foil, but so obscured by clouds as to be 
invisible, (that was the propitious period,) she issued from 
her cabin and glided slowly toward the indicated spot; 
though the ^lemnity of her mission filled her with tre- 
pidation. She persisted, however, and parting the thick 
boughs which screened the source of the gushing stream, 
she bent over the projecting bank, and throwing into the 
water a lock of her hair as a propitiatory sacrifice, and 
three good arrows as an offering, besought the spirits of 
the spring to be &vorable to her wishes. A blast of wind 
shook the trees, the water sparkled in its descent, while 
a soft whisper seemed to say, " Go home, Catena ; you shall 
have a daughter." The poor woman was exceedingly de- 
lighted, but lest her senses might be suffering under a 
delusion, she again said, '' Oh I spirits of the rushing spring, 
give Catena a daughter I" " Go home, woman ; you shall 
have a daughter," was again the response, but in a loud 
voice, that indicated some displeasure. She became 
alarmed lest she had unwittingly omitted some ceremony, 
and created offence where she had intended nothing but 
devotion; she therefore said again, "Oh! spirits of the 
spring. Catena would only have a daughter 1" " Go home !" 
replied the voice, louder than before ; " you shall have a 
daughter with a vengeance I" 

The woman was frightened ; but being sure of a daughter, 
she retraced her steps toward home, as she had been com- 
manded ; but when she approached her wigwam, which 
on her egress she had carefully closed to keep out wolves. 
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that oooaflioxuillj prowled around at night to steal her 
yeniflon, she found the entrance tmclosed. She entered 
wifli trae Indian stealth, not knowing what she might en- 
ooonter; but instead of an enemy, she found on the floor 
three interesting little female pappooees. Each was swathed 
in an Indian upright cradle, ornamented with hierogly- 
phics, by which she knew that one of the girls was named 
Intellecta, another Appetita, and the third limbina. " A 
daughter with a yengeancel" said Catena, repeating the 
melediction with which she had been dismissed from the 
spring ; but if the evil was to extend no &rther than to 
give her three daughters, she felt rather benefited thereby 
than injured, and inferred, perhaps correctly, that as she 
had repeated her supplication three times, the three-fold 
response had occasioned three infants instead of one. 
Something wrong about the children was, however, soon 
suspected by the foster-mother, for Appetita was the only 
one of them that could eat ; Limbina, the only one that 
could move its limbs ; and Intellecta, the only one that 
possessed a tongue or could utter words. 

When poor Catena fully ascertained the organization of 
her oflfepring, she regretted that she had ever prayed for a 
daughter. Why could not a human being receive a benefit 
once without an attendant evil? She accordingly cried^ 
over the calamity of mankind, and over her own particular 
calamity ; and probably would have soon become so weary 
of the cares which the children imposed, that the con- 
sequences to them might have been tragical, had nature 
not come to their aid by creating in Catena maternal feel- 
ings, that gradually made the children's happiness identical 
with her own. like all fairy productions, the children 
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grew rapidly, and Limbina, after a few years, was able to 
assist her mother in the care of Intellecta and Appetita, 
who could not move of themselves. Limbina would roll 
them about the floor, and eyentually lift them from place 
to place, and carry them into the open air. But the 
mother had long discovered, that though Limbina pos- 
sessed the power to be thus useful, she would never move 
hand, foot, or body, unless one of the sisters commanded 
her ; indeed, she seemed unable to understand the com- 
mands of any other person. Appetita possessed more in- 
fluence in this respect than Intellecta, though Appetita 
could not articulate words and Intellecta could speak 
fluently. When, however, Intellecta chose to speak au- 
thoritatively, as was occasionally her custom, she was im- 
plicitly obeyed by both Limbina and Appetita. 

One day in summer the mother determined on taking a 
rather long stroll through the 'woods to collect ginseng- 
root, which she was fond of chewing, and accustomed to 
dry for use during the winter. She entreated Limbina to 
keep the door closed during her absence, not to move her 
sisters where they could be hurt, and to be especially care- 
ful not to disturb the embers which had been covered with 
ashes, after having been used in cooking the family break- 
fast, with many other directions which a careful old woman 
usually thinks necessary to give her volatile daughters be- 
fore leaving home. The mother might, however, as well 
have spoken to a log of wood, for Limbina neither heed- 
ed the commands nor heard them. The mother, therefore, 
was scarcely out of sight before Limbina took up the 
children, at the command of Appetita, and strolled with 
them over a small patch of planted corn in search of straw- 
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berries, wliich grew wild in the yicinity. In tlus excursion 
the com became trodden down and broken ; bnt when the 
girls were carried back to the wigwam by Limbina, Intel- 
lecta discovered that Limbina had omitted to shut the door, 
and that the wind had kindled the embers left of the 
morning fire. The fire scorched and ruined a quantity of 
deer-skins that had been carefully prepared for winter 
moccasins and other articles of clothing, and been placed 
by the mother where the smoke from the covered embers 
could dry them. 

The mother returned before &rther mischief had been 
consummated ; but when she saw that her injunctions had 
been disobeyed, that her deer-skins were rendered almost 
worthless, that her com had been trodden down, she la- 
mented more fervently than ever that she had wished to 
procure a daughter ; the foregoing events being but a 
specimen of the constant waywardness of Appetita and stu- 
pidity of Limbina. Intellecta escaped blame, because the 
mother knew that she Qever participated in disobedience, 
and always prevented it when she happened to be awake ; 
but Appetita usually watched till Intellecta was asleep, be- 
fore she induced Limbina to gratify her unruly desires. 

Poor Catena cried till bed-time, and when she was in 
bed she cried till midnight, which is the period when 
unearthly spirits, of every kind, are permitted to visit 
human beings ; and presently she heard a great shout of 
laughter, which caused her instinctively to raise her head 
and look around. The room was filled with a dim light, 
like the phosphorescence of water, and three little women, 
of whom the tallest was not an inch high, were dancing 
and shouting with an activity and noise that seemed wholly 
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disproportioned to their dimintitive bodies. When they 
had amused themselves till they were apparently exhaust- 
ed, the shortest of the three, but who seemed the most im- 
portant of the group, hopped near the old woman's cheek, 
and told her that they had been laughing at the trick 
which they had played her at the enchanted spring, in 
separating her daughter into the three constituent parts of 
a human being — ^the intellectual, physical and moral parts. 
But they had come to remedy the evil, and to unite the 
three into one person, and that the united parts should be- 
come just such a comfort as old age required. 

In the morning Catena seemed to awake from a profound 
sleep; and seeing nothing supernatural around her, she 
began to suspect that the events of the night were a 
dream. Besuming the few simple articles which constitu- 
ted all her dress, she walked sorrowfully out of her little 
cabin, to prepare, as usual, under the shade of an adjoining 
maple, some pounded corn for breakfast ; but she found 
the corn already prepared, with an addition of ripe whortle- 
berries and savory succotash. Nobody was visible but 
Limbina, who, running toward her mother, kissed her, and 
wished her good-morning. This was the first time that Lim- 
bina had ever spoken, and the voice sounded like that of In- 
tellecta, while the kiss seemed the affectionate pressure of 
Appetita. " How now 1" exclaimed the astonished Catena ; 
"I am happy to hear you speak; but where are your 
sisters?" To this question Limbina could give no definite 
answer, except that three very little women had appeared 
before her in a dream, and said that hereafter she and her 
two sisters should occupy but one body ; tljat the two 
sisters immediately disappeared, Intellecta seeming to jump 
- 10 
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up into Limbina's head, and to sink down into it, leaving 
nothing on it that could be felt externally but certain 
bumps, of various sizes, which she desired her mother to 
examine by way of confirmation. Appetita had seemed 
also to spring upward, but alighted on Limbina^s breast, 
and then seemed gradually to vanish by dispersing herself 
therein, into Limbina's heart, gall, liver and spleen. 

From this time Catena began to realize the comforts of 
possessing a daughter, while previously she had known 
nothing as ts mother but solicitude and trouble. Appetita 
and Intellecta could still make their wishes known to Lim- 
bina; but she soon ascertained that the wishes and com- 
mands of Intellecta always led to good results, while the 
wishes and commands of Appetita were often productive 
of evil, especially when they were disapproved by Intel- 
lecta. Limbina, therefore, determined eventually that she 
would never obey Appetita tiU she first obtained the con- 
sent of Intellecta, who by such continual consultation 
lost all her former drowsiness, and became wakeful and 
active. 

The old wigwam soon put on a new appearance of neat- 
ness, cheerfulness and abundance, for Limbina was self- 
denying of her own appetites, and sought only to make 
Catena happy. One day, when she was some distance 
fix)m home, in pursuit of deer, she suddenly came upouvthe 
newly-formed camp of Indians, who were also in search 
of game. Limbina attempted to avoid them, but they had 
seen her, and escape became impracticable. The party 
proved to be under the command of a young chief, who 
was agreeabjy surprised when he discovered that Limbina 
could understand and speak the language of the Agoneas- 
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eab, which was his own nation. The interview resulted in 
a visit of all the party to the wigwam of Catena, when she 
recognized the warriors as belonging to the tribe from 
which she had been separated. HBr history was soon told, 
and tradition had preserved among the new generation, of 
which the present warriors were a part, an account of the 
ambush and battle that had been &.tal to the companions 
of Catena, and in which she also was reputed to have been 
killed. 

The meeting was gratifying to the old Woman, though 
she wept a&esh as she related the sad slaughter of the 
friends of her youth, and learnt from her visitors that by 
the progress of time, and the casualties of Indian life, most 
of the persons she had known among her tribe were no 
longer in existence. She refused, however, to return with 
the young warriors and leave the solitude which had 
become endeared to her by habit ; though, with a disinter- 
estedness which might have dignified any ^heroine of an- 
tiquity, she urged Limbina to accept the offer made by 
the young chief to receive her as his wife, and to take her 
with him to Schoharie, where the tribe resided. Limbina 
would not yield in generosity to her mother, and insisted 
on remaining with her, despite the utmost efforts of the 
young man to induce a change of resolution. Nothing 
therefore remained but to separate, or for him to remain 
with Limbina. Love induced him to adopt the latter 
alternative. He sent back to Schoharie the warriors who 
had accompanied him in the chase, but took up his own 
abode in the wigwam of Catena, with Limbina as his wife. 
Her conduct continued to be exemplary, and he never re- 
gretted his determination ; and from them, in a direct line. 
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thongh after several generatioDs, descended SchonaDdoah, 
the old chief of Oneida ; and fibm them also descended col- 
lateraly, and with various admixtures, the whole tribe of the 
Oneidas. The spring at which Catena invoked the aid of the 
fairies, or water-spirits, is still to be seen at the creek which 
runs through the Oneida Castle, though it no longer ex- 
hibits so large a gush of water as distinguished it during 
her day ; but it, together with a large stone that used to be 
at the bottom of the declivity, (and which was lately re. 
moved with much solemnity to Forest-Hill Cemetery, at 
Utica,) were always respected by the tribe as relics of 
great historical interest ; and a superstition was connected 
with them, to the effect that while the water continued to 
run and the stone to gravitate, every human being would 
be prosperous who subjected hia appetites and actions to 
the control of his intellect. The water still runs, the stone 
still gravitates, and the moral prescription is said to be 
still effectual, though the simple people who rudely origin- 
ated it are passed away forever. 
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xm. 
THE LUNATIC ASYLUM OF BOEESKO. 

Our host had kindly provided us with clothes cut after 
the fashion of the country, that we might parade the city 
without exciting the gaze of the natives. In a retired spot, 
almost obscured by shrubbery, standi a noble building, 
erected for a lunatic asylum centuries ago, by a private in- 
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dividual. As we gazed at the vast structure, a gentle- 
man, who suspected we were foreigners, invited us to visit 
the interior. We accepted his politeness with hesitation, 
human suffering being apt to produce abiding and painful 
recollections. The lower wards we found occupied by pa- 
tients whose malady is peculiar to this strange and remote 
country. The emperors thereof have from time imme- 
morial kept, in different parts of the empire, two maga- 
zines ; one for the gratuitous distribution of wealth to all 
persons who will come for it ; the other, for the gratuitous 
distribution of public trusts, titles, and other honorary dis- 
tinctions. The magazines are a thousand miles from the 
capital. The roads to them are numerous, but full of ob- 
structions, of which the most ordinary consist of couches for 
the indolent; guns, dogs, horses, and fish-lines for the 
sportive ; eating and drinking houses for the sensual ; slips 
of paper to be inscribed across the back by the confiding ; 
trinkets, laces, furniture, equipages, and splendid houses 
for the luxurious. These lures against progression are as- 
sisted by the disgustful dust and roughness of the roads. 
Some are so miry that the traveller will sink out of sight 
and be lost ; though occasionally the person thus sunk will 
burrow onward, and emerge through some subterranean 
trap-door into the magazine of wealth, fix)m which he will 
eventually depart, loaded with riches, and so purified per- 
sonally as to delight all beholders. 

The roads to these magazines are free to all men, and 
abound with admonitory guide-boards ; and as the desire 
for wealth and distinction is general in Boresko, no person 
would remain poor or undistinguished, were he not subject 
to a species of madness, by which many of the travel Ipra 
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will select a road that all sane persons know will lead 
neither to the magazine of honors nor of wealth ; and after 
travelling thereon assiduously, with great pain and labor, 
will lament their ill success, and attribute it to the malice 
of rivals or the persecution of Proyidence. Another por- 
tion will remain stationary, and expect the magazines to 
seek them ; while multitudes lose all their time in an en- 
deavor to discover some new and short road, that will be 
less tedious and vulgar than the common thorough&res. 
As soon as any of the maniacs become troublesome and 
clamorous (which often happens) against the perfidy of 
friends, the prejudices of the world, and the neglect of 
merit, they are seized by the police and hurried to the 
asylum ; but they are never convinced that their want of 
success is attributable to their own perversity, and hence 
are rarely cured. 

The magazines also are gained by few persons who de- 
pend wholly, or chiefly, on muscular efforts; indeed, a 
man's chance of success seems inverse his reliance on his 
own muscular efforts. Nor is success obtained by haste, 
but rather by steps formed as if in illustration of the Latin 
proverb, "Make haste slowly." Instances are however 
known of persons who, by a single bound, have entered 
both magazines at once; but most men who essay such 
leaps, retrograde more than they advance, not unfrequently 
crippling themselves for life. 

After satisfying our curiosity with these maniacs, the 
conductor took us to the second floor, which is inhabited 
by a worse description of patients, but whose disease also 
is peculiar to Boresko. The conductor stated, what we 
had ' ' ' vn previously, that sfcoxxt \fcii TcdkE feom. the 
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capital a liigh rock oveAangs a precipice whose depth is 
as fearfully below the surface of the surrounding country 
as the summit of the rock is above it. The rock affords a 
sublime view of the city, and the summit is always bril- 
liant with sunshine and delightful in temperature. The 
atmosphere, too, possesses an exhilarating property which 
affects the human frame like nitrous oxide. While inhaling 
it, each person possesses in imagination whatever he de- 
sires at the moment; riches, health, power, a lady's love, 
or any other object. This peculiarity causes the place to 
be called the pinnacle of hope, and thither brokers retreat 
from the disappointment of adverse speculations; politi- 
cians from the success of rivals'; physicians, from angry 
contests with each other about the medical treatment of 
some distinguished patient whose case had perversely baf- 
fled the skill of art ; and lawyers, to avoid the dismay of 
unsuccessful clients. In short, the rock is sought by all 
persons who try to assuage present griefs by future an- 
ticipations. Occasionally, however, a madness seizes on 
some of the visitors, and they jump from the pinnacle into 
the abyss at its base, when noxious vapors reverse all the 
reveries of hope, substituting therefor fearful apprehen- 
siona No contrast is greater than a man on the pinnacle, 
confident, impatient, supercilious, erect in stature ;. and the 
same man in the pit, timid, irresolute, servile, and bent in 
stature. Some shrewd observers insist that in the pit a 
man usually loses his morality, while on the pinnacle he 
becomes faithful in his conduct. 

To jump occasionally into the pit is usual to all persons 
who frequent the pinnacle ; but the mania consists in rapid 
alternations 'from the pinnacle to the pit. The moment 
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ihe disorder is fully developed, so as to annoy the family 
and friends of the patient, he is seized by the police and 
conveyed to the asylum. 

The boisterous mirth and boisterous lamentations of 
these diseased people exciting our sympathy too strongly, 
our conductor removed us to the third floor, which is oc- 
cupied by patients whose disorder consists in disregarding 
present events, and pondering inordinately on what may 
occur in future. When the mania expends itself in the 
contemplation of future good, the disorder is harmless, and 
the subjects are permitted to remain unconfined ; but the 
patients in the asylum are those who occupy themselves 
inordinately with future evils. The first whom we saw 
was a man in the middle period of life, and whose coun- 
tenance depicted the lowest degree of animal spirits, or 
despair. He was lying on a richly-furnished bed, and 
vainly endeavoring to obtain by sleep some cessation of 
anguish. The room was elegantly decorated with all that 
wealth could contrive to promote comfort or please the 
senses ; still the throbbing of the wretched man's heart 
was so violent, that we heard it as we stood half-concealed 
at the door of his splendid cell. A disease of the heart 
usually terminates by death the miseries of these maniacs ; 
and the disease is produced by the violent apprehensions 
of evil which they constantly suffer. 

The maniac was a money-lender. His fortune was 
large, and, except his mania, his health was uniformly 
good. He possessed a discreet, amiable, and, considering 
her age, beautiful wife, whom he much loved, with three 
dutiful and affectionate children, whom he also loved. He 
had scarcely ever suffered any loss of property, or a severe 
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misfortune of any kind, except as the universal fiat of 
nature had taken from him by death a few kindred and 
fidends. In the height of this prosperity, and amid the 
envy of all his contemporaries, he became gradually a vic- 
tim to the mania of looking inordinately into futurity. 
The more intently he pondered on the future, the more he 
increased his fears, till his imagination showed him that a 
large portion of his loans depended for solvency on contin- 
gencies which he could not control. One debtor would be 
unable to pay unless wheat, which was then unusually 
dear, should maintain its present price for the space of 
two months longer. Another had been for years engaged 
in a losing manufacturing business, and was able to meet 
his payments only by the contracting of new debts, which 
might momentarily be prevented by any contingency that 
should reveal his true position. Another was endorser, 
for more than he could pay, of a friend whose solvency 
depended on a speculation which presented no hope of a 
favorable result, except by desperately engaging still more 
deeply in the adventure. Another was continually in 
danger of niin by fire, against which he, in the folly of 
self-confidence, made no provision. Another was danger- 
ously ill of a fever, and his estate would be rendered in- 
solvent by his death. The money-lender saw, also, that a . 
coincident loss of several debts at some unpropitious period 
of the. money-market might so impair his resources as to 
incapacitate him from fulfilling his own engagements ; 
hence, that not his fortune only was in jeopardy, but his 
punctuality and pecuniary sagacity, which he prized more 
than wealth. Events which were thus possible, his solici- 
tude induced him to deem almost certain* All that was 
10* 
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in danger he accounted lost, contrary to a wise king of 
France, who lightened apprehensions by exclaiming, " All 
is not lost that is in danger I" The man who had indis- 
creetly involved his destiny as surety for a speculating 
friend, suffered not more anxiety for the result than the 
melancholy money-lender. The man whose solvency de- 
pended on the price of wheat, watched the daily fluctu- 
ations of the market with not more solicitude than the 
alarmed money-lender. The man who paid his engage- 
ments only by the acquisition of new loans, trembled for 
the continuance of his credit not more sensitively than the 
money-lender; while the wife and children of the sick 
debtor listened to the prophetic looks and hints of the at- 
tendant physician with no greater trepidation than the 
wretched money-lender. In him was aggregated the par- 
ticular trouble of each of his debtors, till his sufferings 
became as intolerable as they were interminable ; for the 
payment of a debt of whose solvency he had been solici- 
tous, led only to a re-loan of the money to some new 
debtor, who produced a new solicitude. Absorbed by his 
reflections, the conversation of his family became burden- 
some to him. He lost his appetite, all relish for recre- 
ations, all power of sleep, and gradually became the miser- 
. able object which we were contemplating. 

The next inmate to whom our attention was directed 
.was a merchant He had acquired great wealth by suc- 
cessful shipments and importations. At every voyage he 
was compelled to elect whether he should load his vessel 
with cotton, flour, or other commodity ; and he gradually 
acquired a habit of comparing the profits of every venture 
with the profits which would have resulted had he ex- 
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ported some other article. His anxiety in this particular 
became stronger as he advanced in age, until he occupied 
nearly all his vacant hours in such retrospection. He 
much inclined, at this time, to load a ship with flax-seed, 
but ultimately loaded her with sugar for a distant voyage ; 
sugar being of much less uncertain issue. The voyage 
proved highly successful, but had he shipped flax-seed, 
the profits would have been trebled. The misfortune (for 
so he deemed it) fell on him like a blight, and the con- 
tinual contemplation of it deprived him of all complacency 
in his gains from the sugar. A farm, too, in the suburbs 
of the city, that he had sold some years previously at an 
enormous profit on its cost to him, was subdivided into 
city lots by the purchaser, who realized a large fortune by 
the operation. In the midst of this new source of depres- 
sion, he was offered a high price by government for a 
piece of vacant ground that was wanted for the site of a 
new dock-yard ; but, warned by the sale of his ferm, 
he rejected the proposals of government, who purchased 
another locality ; and no prospect presented of again real- 
izing for his lot the price which he had rejected. The 
blow was greater than he could bear. Betrospections of 
evil crowded on him, whether he sold or withheld from 
sale ; whether he bought or refrained from buying. He 
became timid, irresolute, and morose, a torment to himself 
and family ; and was eventually deemed a proper subject 
for the asylum to which he was removed. 

** Can riches and prosperity cause misery in your strange 
country ?^' we involuntarily exclaimed to our conductor. 
" Certainly," said he, " if no other cause exists : just as a 
man will become weary if he walks too far on velvet, or 
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lies too long on down. Bat permit me to show you one 
ward more ;" and we reluctantly followed him into a long 
aisle, with cells on each side, that were filled with fanatics 
of a kind providentially unknown in our temperate lati- 
tude, but common in Boresko, where every person be- 
lieves the moon is made of green cheese. We supposed 
the assertion was used in levity, but we soon received 
abundant proo& that the tenet is believed literally. It 
forms a part of every system of medicine, but is the chief 
staple in the formation of patent remedies. Communists 
and socialists employ little other material, and it enters 
largely into the minor socialism of life insurance, health 
and assistance societies, and building associations. Every 
system of divinity possesses some of it, and every branch 
of irreligion much more. Phrenology has erected quite a 
science on it in Boresko, astronomy employs it copiously, 
and psychology, mental philosophy, metaphysics, and ge- 
ology. In short, to say nothing of animal magnetism, and 
kindred modern discoveries, no intellectual speculation 
exists in Boresko that exempts you from believing, in a 
greater or less degree, that the moon is made of green 
cheese. 

While men subordinate the belief to useful ends, the 
delusion, if Americans may be permitted so to characterize 
it, is encouraged by the fancy rather than resisted ; and as 
every man needs some toleration for his own occult non- 
sense, he tolerates complaisantly what he deems occult 
nonsense in other men. Occasionally, however, an indi- 
vidual, impelled by temperament, or by too intent a con- 
templation of his own green cheese, becomes no longer 
content to subordinate it to any useful purpose, but subor- 
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dinates thereto, as to a higher law, all the sensible realities 
of life, all utility, and all the social interests of himself and 
others. The moment the delusion acquires so fatal a hold 
of any individual, he is forthwith seized and taken to the 
asylum: persons thus possessed being unsafe members of 
society, intolerant, and committing occasionally the most 
savage outrages on the reputation, and sometimes on the 
lives and fortunes of themselves and others. 

Leaving these maniacs to the ecstasies which many of 
them evidently enjoyed, we were departing from the asy- 
lum, when we were attracted toward another gallery by 
the majestic mien of its occupants, and the fierceness of 
their contentions. They were political leaders. Boresko 
is imperial in its executive, but the people march annually 
(in some districts semi-annually) to the palace, and dictate 
the laws. To march at the head of such a procession, 
confers no little power and influence, besides many pecu- 
niary perquisites, and the position is free to the ambition 
of all aspirants. The whole skill of the operation consists 
in a nice and early perception of the wishes of the people, 
which the leader then announces as his projects, and calls 
loudly on the people to follow him, and obtain success. 
To superficial observers, the leader originates all the 
opinions of the multitude who follow him, while truly the 
poor man is the most mentally enslaved being in the 
crowd, and, from long subserviency, often loses all accu- 
rate discrimination in political matters of right from 
wrong. After, however, being thus followed for several 
years, and hearing incessantly from hostile partisans 
that the people are mere machines at his beck, such a 
leader occasionally becomes a victim to the delusion which 
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he has created, and gradually imagines that he possesses 
some personal attraction, whose potency drags the people 
after him. The fatal delusion soon manifests itself in him 
by an occasional indolgence of his own opinions, irrespec- 
tive of the opinions of his followers, and even in oppo- 
sition thereto. From habit, surprise, or discipline, the 
people may not immediately desert him, which but in- 
creases the delusion that he is followed for his own wis- 
dom ; and he will deviate more and increasingly toward 
his own predilections, until he will be left with no follow- 
ers, except a few stragglers as crazy as he is; a result 
which usually exasperates his malady. He thenceforward 
commences to rave at the deserters, accusing them of apos- 
tasy and ingratitude. He becomes scurrilous toward his 
old friends, troublesome to every body in tediously defin- 
ing his position, turbulent and desperate ; and if not sea- 
sonably secured and lodged in the asylum, will rapidly, 
like Orecian Helen, 
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The world's ftrenion than their love before.** 

Fatigued with these various scenes of madness, and 
almost a&aid of contamination from some of them, we 
thanked our polite cicerone, and almost literally fled from 
the asylum, whose painful secrets we determined to inves- 
tigate no farther. 
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XIV. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL SPABEOW. 

When we listen to two Welshmen who are speaking in 
their vernacular language, they seem to utter a repetition 
of only a few sounds. The like result occurs when we 
hear any unknown language. The defect is in our hearing, 
which is organieally unable to discriminate minute differ- 
ences in unfamiliar sounds ; hence, persons unaccustomed 
to a piano or violin will not recognize discords that shock 
skilful musicians. One of the obstacles which a child en- 
counters when he is learning to speak is an indiscrimination 
between different words. The same difficulty, in a modified 
degree, attends an adult when he attempts to learn the 
pronunciation of a foreign tongue. A German, who had 
acquired much fluency in speaking English, complained 
that numerous English words possessed the same sound, 
though spelled differently, and he adduced swain, swine, 
swan ; and no efforts could make his hearing recognize any 
difference in the three words. 

We can therefore readily apprehend that a horse or cow 
may produce sounds in greater variety than we discover, 
though the variety may be apparent to horses or cows. In 
birds we recognize more diversity of sounds than in quadru- 
peds, and in some species of birds more than in others ; still, 
in all birds the number of sounds produced is infinitely 
greater than is discriminated by an inattentive or casual list- , 
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ener. History yields indabitable records of persons who, by 
long attention to the vocality of birds, and by much the same 
process as that employed by Ghampollion in deciphering 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, have recognized the meaning of 
each sound. By the same process every farmer under- 
stands the cry of a barn-yard fowl that denotes a hawk to 
be in sight, that an egg is arrived, that the hen is incubat- 
ing, or mustering her stray chickens. These cases prove 
that the principle is not imaginary ; and we thus fortify our 
premises, because, while men are painfully credulous in 
what grossly exceeds nature, as the *' Rochester knockings,'' 
" Clairvoyance," etc., they are prone to incredulity in un- 
usual occurrences that are analogous to common trans- 
actions. Hoping, then, that what we are about to relate 
will be believed by others as fully as we believe it, we say 
that on the sixteenth of June, in the year 1810, Antoino 
Delacorde, the famous bird-catcher of the Quai de la Fer- 
raille of Paris, and recently more famous as the grandfather 
of George Sand, alias Madame Dudevant, was travelling 
in a diligence with an American clergyman and other 
passengers. Napoleon was at the height of his glory, and 
every Frenchman and French locality seemed engrossed 
with his trophies and the power of France. These demon- 
strations naturally sugested to the American clergyman the 
sin of pride, and he endeavored to correct the national 
offensiveness by covertly quoting Scripture on every 
opportunity: "Our soul is filled with contempt of the 
proud;" "Talk no more so exceeding proudly ;" "Let 
them be clothed with shame that magnify themselves;" 
" The Lord shall cut off the tongue that speaketh proud 
things;" "Every one that is proud is an abomination to 
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the Lord;" together with many kindred denunciations 
against pride. A French cavalry officer, who happened 
to be in the diligence, comprehended the rebuke that was 
thus indirectly administered by a foreigner, and as he was 
unconscious of the sacred profession of the speaker, he 
seemed disposed to resent the criticisms. Antoine Dela- 
corde, who happened to know the clergyman, good-na- 
turedly interposed, and said he would tell the company an 
adventure which once occurred to him while travelling in 
Pennsylvania, and which he believed would prove that 
pride was not confined to France: 

" You all probably know," continued Delacorde, " that 
by long application, I am become conversant with the 
language of several kinds of birds, and can even imitate 
many of their sounds, so that the birds will permit me to 
take them in my hands. When I was in America, I 
arrived one Saturday night at Easton, which is about fifty- 
eight miles from Philadelphia, whither I was going ; but 
as the stage-coach was not permitted to travel on Sunday, 
I was forced to remain at Easton till Monday morning. 
As is usual with me when I am in a strange place, and en- 
joy leisure, I wandered out of the pretty village into the 
country, and sitting down under the shade of a pleasant 
tree, I waited for the approach of some birds, that I might 
ascertain if I knew their language. I had not been seated 
long before I discovered that a sparrow had built her nest 
in the lower branches of the tree, and I overheard the fol- 
lowing harangue, which was addressed by the mother bird 
to her young, who were nearly ready to leave the mater- 
nal residence, and act a part in the scenes of life : 

" * My children,' said the sparrow, * you are born to a 
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great destiny, and should be duly impressed with the high 
position which you occupy in the scale of existences, so 
that you may act worthily when you shall attain a suffi- 
cient age to enter upon the active duties of life. Observe 
the superiority of our natures over that of man. We pos- 
sess not only legs which transport us as he transports him- 
self but we are supplied with wings, by which we attain at 
a bound a distance which he can only accomplish by pain- 
fully and perseveringly dragging his feet one after the 
other. Vegetation yields us spontaneously its fraits, ani- 
mal life its insects ; and while we sit in shady trees enjoy- 
ing our siesta, the clowns beneath us are toiling in the sun 
to coax the reluctant soil to yield them a precarious supply 
of seeds and roots. They are fain to feed on even the lac- 
erated bodies of oxen and other slaughtered quadrupeds ; 
nay, more revolting still, on dead birds ; the idea of which 
cannibalism may well cause you, as I perceive it does, to 
avert your beaks in horror; 

" * Observe also the miserable expedients to which men 
are driven to preserve their bodies from external exposure. 
They cut the rank fleece from sheep, and by multiplied 
expedients strive to overcome its impurities, before even 
they can endure to cover themselves with it They resort, 
in their need, to the loathsome film of a certain worm, that 
after incredible patience and appliances, is wrought into 
a fabric but little more substantial than a spider's web. 
Nay, they rot certain vegetables, and manufacture the 
fibres into cloth. I will not insult your understanding by 
contrasting man's best habiliments with that which nature 
has provided for our more noble bodies. I will say noth- 
ing of the superior beauty and purity of ours, or even of 
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its imperviousness to moisture, or its impeneti'ability by 
cold. Let us pass from these physical advantages, and 
contemplate our moral superiority. The death of a friend, 
the destruction of a dwelling, are griefs which prey on men 
in all positions and at all seasons, for months and years ; 
so pervading and irresistible is their weakness, they are 
often hurried by such events to a premature grave, while 
we speedily dismiss such calamities from our contemplation. 
Kot that we feel less acutely than they, but that we feel 
more wisely, they themselves being the judge ; for we pos- 
sess on such subjects, and without effort, all the philosophy 
which their sages endeavor to practice or inculcate. 

'' ' But in our intellect lies our most inestimable supe- 
riority. The houses and ships which you;will see in your 
excursions oyer the earth are the result of successive ages 
of experiments, and proceeded from the rudest begidbings ; 
while our first parents discovered a mode of building 
which no succeeding efforts can improve. On all subjects 
our knowledge is definite and clear, while the opinions of 
men are in a constant flux. Every successive generation 
boasts the discovery of a true system in every department 
of their learning, though the next generation is sure to deem 
it as false as the system which it supplanted. But, my chil- 
dren, instead of reflecting on our manifest superiority for the 
purpose of nourishing our pride, let the reflection teach us 
humility, for the Being who made us as we are might 
have created us men and women. Besides, pride is said to 
be a favorite weakness with them. Your great-grandfitther, 
of illustrious memory, who was skilled in their harsh 
lingo, once heard a man describe to another a military re- 
view which occurred last summer in this common : ' The 
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soldiers,' said the man, ' were all proudly drawn up in line, 
two deep, with the proud standard in firont, that was pre- 
sented to the proud Fourth by the general's excellent lady ; 
when suddenly peering over yonder hill, and descending 
proudly into the plain, were seen the general and his bril- 
liant suite. The horses curveted proudly, as if conscious 
of the proud occasion, and the band struck up the proud 
greeting, ' See the conquering hero comes I' The general 
was heard to exclaim, 'This is the proudest day of my 
life V And as the rank and file presented arms, and the 
officers saluted with their swords, and the comets lowered 
the standards at his approach, he said : ' Fellow soldiers, 
I am proud of old Northampton and her proud yeomanry. 
A prouder body of citizen soldiers never honored the 
proud old Keystone State ; and I take a just pride in be- 
lieving that this proud day will long he proudly remem- 
bered. The recollection of it will be the proudest inherit- 
ance I shall bequeath to my children. The general was 
greatly affected during the delivery of this address, while 
the enthusiasm which it elicited ^ot«i?y demonstrated that 
the soldiers were as jxiatlj proud of their old general as he 
was justly proud of his men.' " 

"Are you through?" said the American clergyman to 
Delacorde. "I shall be," said Delacorde, "after you tell 
our military companion whether the perpetual boasting of 
personal pride that seems to be characteristic in America, 
is more venial than the obtrusion of national trophies that 
is common in France." "My friend," replied the clergy- 
man, " instead of answering your casuistry, let us profit by 
the lecture of your sparrow ; and if man cannot eradicate 
the infirmity of pride, let him avoid at least the ostentation 
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of a weakness which is as much our shame as any other 
evil passion. I admit we sometimes hear of a ^jiiat pride,' 
and of being ^jiistly proud ;' but if such things exist, they 
are like hot ice, and my researches have never discovered 
them in nature, or found them alluded to in revelation." 
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XV. 

A GENIE. 

You have read much about genies, and you suppose no 
such beings exist; but nature presents to me many. I am 
acquainted with one who is very powerful and very arbi- 
trary. I cannot see him, nor feel him, nor is he palpable to 
any of my senses ; but I know when he is present, I know 
when he is coming, and I know when he is gone. If a boy 
has a lesson to learn, this genie is usually with him, and 
will assist him, provided he will strive to learn ; but if the 
boy will not study, the genie creeps sofUy and slowly away. 
When he is gone, the boy cannot learn the lesson ; and 
must walk up to recitation with a consciousness of ill de- 
sert, and that he shall blunder and be disgraced. 

If a boy desires to become a good scholar, so that he 
may enter college early, and begin the duties of manhood, 
as soon as nature and custom designate him to be at manly 
maturity ; the genie can accomplish the whole. He will 
explain to him all that is difficult in grammar, and fix in 
his memory all the intricacies of Latin and Greek. If well 
treated by the boy, he will give him also plenty of sleep, 
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plenty of play, plenty of rest ; but if the boy disregards 
him, he will, as before, creep silently away ; and the boy 
will probably not miss him till he is gone. In sach a 
case, the boy instead of being prepared to enter college 
early, will be detained from entering till be ooght to have 
commenced the preparatory employments of manhood; 
and will be discouraged by finding himself competing with 
children about grammar and languages, when he ought to 
be competing with men in the severer pursuits of life. 

Sometimes when the genie is stealing away, the boy 
will suddenly perceive the escape, and run after him ; but 
when the genie gets a little ahead, he usually keeps ahead; 
and the boy soon becomes tired of running after him, and 
sinks down discouraged. 

Some boys are fond of sleep, and fond of play. These 
the genie will not prevent if the boys keep him with them ; 
but they must carefully attend to his motions, or he will 
glide away ; and they will immediately find themselves in 
trouble. 

I intended to write much more about this genie, but I 
find he is leaving me, because I postponed the commence- 
ment of this letter, after he had told me to write it. He 
will tarry for nobody, and he offers us no alternative but 
to work while he is with us, or to work to no profit. 

And whom think you this genie is? Time. Man is 
naturally lazy, and if time would wait for him, he would 
accomplish nothing. Even young ladies would probably 
never consent to be married. The principle of procrasti- 
nation is exemplified in our steamboats. K they would 
wait till their passengers are ready, no steamboat would 
leave its dock. Nothing makes the passenger arise from 
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his bed early, snatch his meal hastily, and arrive at the 
boat seasonably ; but a knowledge that the boat will de- 
part without him, if he be not prepared to depart with the 
boat. So if puberty would delay its arrival, till we had 
acquired the learning that will fit us for manly occupa- 
tions, we should never acquire the learning; — if youth 
would delay its flight till we had satiated ourselves with 
mirth, we should never commence the privations that are 
to provide for the claims of posterity, and the infirmities 
of age. We are favored with time enough for every thing, 
if we will only perform every thing at the period which is 
proper for it ; but if we will play when we ought to work, 
sit up when we ought to be abed, or work when we ought 
to play, all will proceed wrong; time will run ahead of 
us, and no hurry will remedy the defect. 
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XYL 

THE MOUSE'S TAIL; 

OR, HOW TO SEE WHAT IS INVISIBLE. 

When, from a crack in the wall of his house, a man 
discovers the tail of a mouse; he knows immediately, 
though he can see but the tip of the tail, that the body of 
a mouse is at the other end of it. By a like process, we 
discover in men much that they wish to conceal. * I this 
evening took up a pitcher, with the intention of drinking 
some water out of it ; but previously to the performance 
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of any part of the actioD, I thought that the example was 
indecorous, which I was thus exhibiting to the children ; 
therefore, I altered the meditated movement, and poured 
the water into a tumbler. All that I have stated was per- 
formed in an instant, yet B. who was present, knew that I 
had intended to drink out of the pitcher. He saw the tip 
of the mouse's tail, and my subsequent resort to the tum- 
bler, did not prevent him from discovering, that I should 
have drunk out of the pitcher, had no eye been present to 
observe me. 

Nearly every action of a man belongs to some other 
actions, just as every part of a mouse belongs to some 
other parts ; and a person need not attain a very advanced 
age, before he can discover by what he sees, much that is 
concealed. Some years ago, a savage murder was com- 
mitted on an old gentleman of Salem, in Massachusetts. 
The perpetrator was the last person that could reasonably 
be suspected, being the nearest relative that the murdered 
man possessed. He, however, so conducted as to exhibit 
the mouse's tail ; and was eventually hanged for the crime, 
with his brother, who was an accessory thereto. No in- 
genuity can avoid such detections. The most secret mo- 
tives are thus discovered, and the most solitary vices, as 
well as open offences. A man who shall believe that all 
his actions are known, will err less than another who shall 
believe that any part of his habitual conduct is unknown. 

The catenation of events by which we thus infer one 
thing from another, can enable us to ascertain not merely 
the present actions which a man designs to hide, but the 
character of his future actions ; and consequently his des- 
tiny through life. No virtue and no vice is solitary. 
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Each belongs to a set of virtues, or a set of yioes. Each is 
the tail of some animal, and as soon as we see ever 'so 
small a portion of it, we know whether the animal is a 
mouse or a rat, a cat or a dog, a horse or an ass, a fox or a 
pig. Among the young men' of your college, if you know 
one who will occasionally carouse, you may be pretty sure 
he will occasionally smoke tobacco or chew, or both ; oc- 
casionally rebel against his instructors, and quarrel with 
his friends ; occasionally consort with lewd women, occa- 
sionally become diseased, occasionally expend more than 
his income, become embarrassed, resort to mean subter- 
fuges and lies; and, in all probability, tail of obtaining from 
his college, the benefits which it is designed to communi- 
cate ; and fail of obtaining in subsequent life any station 
of much usefulness to his fellow-men, or of much emolu- 
mient to himself. 

Suppose you know one who, on no occasion, will be 
tempted to carouse ; who performs all his collegiate duties 
punctually, and feithfuUy ; you may be pretty sure of his 
possessing a general character the opposite of the former ; 
and that he will occupy in the world a station of importance. 
I formerly wondered at the destruction which results to 
persons who drink, but my wonder arose from attributing 
their miscarriages to drink alone, whUe, in truth, drink is 
only one vice of a set of vices. The man who drinks pos- 
sesses the whole set, just as the animal which possesses the 
tail of a mouse, possesses the legs, eyes, ears and body, to 
which such a tail belongs. A man can no more unite in 
himself) drink and cool deliberation; lewdness and health, 
fedthlessness and relspectability, than he can unite in oner^ 
living body the head of a cat with the body of a dog. 
11 
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The asBOciatioDs belong not to nature. If you want the 
head of a cat you most take with it the body of a cat^ and 
all the other concomitants of such an animal. 

The above fiicts teach us the importance of avoiding 
any vice which, if estimated alone, may seem unimportant 
The same principle will encourage you in the adoption of 
good habits, and benevolent sentiments ; since every such 
adoption will bring with it a set of good qualities and 
practices. Take, for example, the habit of early rising. 
It must affect all the operations of the day, consequently 
of the whole life. The difference between a profession of 
religion, and a profession of irreligion, is not a solitary 
speculative difference; but each is one item of a totally 
different set of opinions and practices ; and no man can 
take one item of the set, without taking the whole set to 
which the item belongs. 



-♦♦♦ 



xvn. 
THE WHITE PIGEON; 

OB, THS COUKTBT THAT WAS CAFBICIOUSLT OOVERNEO. 

A GBEAT country was once governed by a powerful 
but rather capricious genie. Every child was accompa- 
nied from his birth by a pigeon whose feathers were per- 
fectly white. The pigeon became a constant companion 
of the child, though he would desert him if the child com- 
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mitted any bad action, and return to him if he improved 
in his conduct. 

The younger the child was when he committed faults, 
the more readily the pigeon would return on the child's 
amendment. K the pigeon left a person who had arrived 
at manhood, years of repentance were often insufficient to 
bring him back. If he did return, he was so easily fright- 
ened away, that the person could make but little use of 
him. If he deserted a female of mature age, he never re- 
turned. But I will relate to you the history of a man and 
his pigeon, that you may better understand the connection 
that existed between them. 

A child, whom we will call Thomas, was bom on the 
2d day of February, 1801, of very respectable parents. 
He was a fine looking boy, and his pigeon was as white as 
snow. He had the misfortune to be placed under the care of 
a nurse who used to scratch him with pins, and mistakingly 
impute his cries to a bad temper. The nurse soon added 
resentment to carelessness, and would repay his outcries, 
(which awoke her unseasonably at night,) by a sly pinch, 
or a hostile shake. The neighborhood was filled with ac- 
counts of the child's perversity. Even the father and mo- 
ther were so persecuted by his incessant noise, that they 
deemed him the most unaccountable little torment that 
ever afflicted parents. 

As the clamors increased against poor Tommy, his 
pigeon gradually drooped. Its feathers became dingy and 
ruffled, and one morning it flew out of the window, and 
disappeared entirely. The child continued without his 
pigeon during the whole subsequent period that the nurse 
remained in the family. After her departure, Tom's mo- 
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ther took care of him. The difference in the treatancnt 
which he received soothed his irritability, and he gradu* 
ally mitigated his outcries; and one morning the parents 
awoke, after a night of peculiar quiet on the part of 
Tommy, and found the pigeon perched upon his shoulder, 
as white and dean as any person could desire. 

Tom, at length, became a school-boy. He was not fond 
of study. No boy is fond. But Tom could not be stim- 
ulated to learn, by the use which learning was to render 
him when he became a man ; nor. by the fear of present 
punishment in the shape of blows on his bands from a 
ferule ; nor by the curtailment of his sports, holidays and 
pastimes. Tom's pigeon began again to look dingy, and, 
at length, flew away entirely, on occasion of Tom's tell- 
ing bis master, that he had his father's permission to leave 
school earlier than usual; and which the master discovered 
subsequently to be an untruth. 

The father being thus aroused to a sense of Tom's per- 
versity, kept him at home for some time ; and endeavored, 
by increased kindness, to impress on him the ingratitude 
of his conduct. Tom possessed no malignity of feelings, 
and as he was doly influenced by the anxiety of his father, 
he strove hard to regain his confidence. He resolved that 
in future, he would never swerve from the truth, that he 
would conquer his disgust for study, and endeavor to de- 
serve the good opinion of his instructors. With these 
good resolutions, he was sent to another school ; and he 
one day delighted his father, by coming home with the 
pigeon on his shoulder, and by bringing a letter from his 
master stating, that Tom was obedient dnd teachable, and 
had attained to the head of his class. 
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Time passed on, and Tom was sent to college. He 
studied fidthfolly, but one day he was tempted to join a 
party who were playing cards. He found cards a very 
fascinating amusement, and played often, and people grad- 
ually saw him play ; and he became bolder in the practice, 
after every sitting. Perhaps no positive harm exists in 
playing cards for amusement, but in some places the prac- 
tice is deemed reprehensible; and Tom knew that at his 
college, it would seriously affect his pigeon. The pigeon 
accordingly became speckled, and eventually it grew to 
be as. black as a raven. 

No man who possesses a white pigeon, will associate with 
a person whose pigeon is black. Tom was, therefore, forced 
to consort with young men whose pigeons were as black 
as his own. To gain a welcome with them he was tempted 
to frequent groceries, smoke segars, keep irregular hours, 
and speak irreverently of every body and every thing. 
Tom was at first rather shy of being seen in these places, 
but becoming bold by ^miliarity with them, he was soon 
known as a regular frequenter of them ; and his pigeon 
took wing one evening, and flew away. 

Tom was so ashamed of living where every person knew 
he had no pigeon, that he came to the desperate resolution 
of running away to some place where his loss would be 
unknown. He, accordingly, packed his trunk, and get- 
ting secretly into a stage-coach, was carried to Ottoway ; a 
town of considerable commerce, and situated about ninety* 
six miles from the college. He was &bout seventeen years 
of age, and as he possessed a good appearance, and some 
accomplishments in literature, he prevailed on a merchant 
to employ him as a clerk. He became industrious, and 
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had lived creditably in this sitaation about a month, when 
one morning his employer said to him, " Thomas, I like 
yoar activity and intelligence, bat my son informs me, that 
a young man, who accidentally saw you yesterday, knew 
you at college, and aflSrms that you are without a pigeon. 
I was certainly remiss in employing a person without ex- 
amining into this particular ; but as I am now informed of 
youx position, I can keep you no longer." 

Poor Tom almost feiinted at this announcement. He 
chose, however, not to deny the accusation, and promised 
with the utmost vehemence, that he would behave with 
propriety, if permitted to retain his situation. The mer- 
chant happened to be a benevolent man, and though he 
persisted in his resolution of not keeping in his employ a 
young man who had lost his pigeon, yet he advanced 
Tom money enough to enable him to return home to his 
father, and strongly urged upon him the propriety of such 
a measure. 

I have said, that Tom was not a bad youth, so far as 
feelings are the standard of character. He had long been 
uneasy when he reflected on the anxiety which his father 
must naturally feel at his mysterious disappearance, and 
he, finally, resolved to follow the advice of his employer. 
Behold, then, Tom is again at home. His offences had 
not been crimes, except leaving college, which certainly 
approximated to a crime ; but fathers are seldom implaca- 
ble, and Tom was forgiven. His father endeavored to em- 
ploy the incident to Tom's future benefit, by showing him 
that a man must avoid not crimes only, but all acts that 
are generally deemed improper ; even when the acts are 
otherwise innocent. 
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Tom again formed good resolutions, but more than two 
years elapsed before he regained his pigeon ; even then its 
feathers were not free from freckles. But Tom became 
gradually circumspect, industrious and frugal. Eventually 
no man was more cautious than he, in avoiding even the 
remotest appearance of evil ; and Tom's pigeon became as 
white as any person's. 

I know not how you would like to live in such a coun- 
try as the foregoing, but even in our fevored land, we pos- 
sess a tutelary companion that is mi;ich like 1;^e pigeon. I 
allude to a man's character. Every person has one to pre- 
serve. To be valuable, it ought to be kept unstained. It 
is in a man's own keeping. Feel the importance of pro- 
serving its purity, and you will find the feeling a great 
auxiliary to your virtuous resolutions. 



■4»»- 



xvra. 

THE TALISMAN. 

Sbvxbal persons, in every part of Christendom, possess a 
talisman, which is endued with wonderful, properties. It 
makes the possessor appear handsome when he is ugly; 
young when he is old ; wise when he is foolish. It greatly 
heightens all his virtues, extenuates his vices, and sur- 
rounds him with friends, without imposing on him, as a 
preliminary, the necessity of being friendly. Should he 
be a bachelor or widower and desire a wife, it enables him 
to command for his purpose youth, beauty and wit, even 
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often are ; bat the world might be offended if I spoke too 
openly of a power that is more obeyed than acknowledged. 
Let me, therefore, condnde by saying, that if you ever ob- 
tain such a talisman, (and I hope you may obtain a large 
one,) it can relieve you firom many cares which are annoy- 
ing, and yield you many gratifications which are selfish; 
but esteem it chiefiy for the aid which it will render you in 
the highest of all temporal ends, the diffusion of benefits to 
your fellow men ; not, however, as a stately patron enlist- 
ing a troop of dependents, but as an humble day-laborer 
tor your own generation and for posterity, in all that can 
render you most useful to the broad world. 



■4»» 



XIX. 

THE QUEEN BEE. 

Naturalists say that every hive of bees contains a 
queen, who rules the hive. The queen possesses more in- 
telligence than the other bees, and differs from them in 
appearance ; exhibiting, I suppose, a majestic mien. But 
the most marvellous part of the relation is^ that on the 
death or abstraction of the queen, the plebeian bees trans- 
form one of their ordinary maidens into a queen, who soon 
exhibits the regal port and sovereign qualities of her pre- 
decessor. 

This process seems almost incredible, still we may dis- 
cover among men analogous transformations. Some per- 
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sons, in every nation, are like queen bees. In looking 
around upon them we are apt to exclaim : What would 
become of our nation, should death snatch from us these 
public guardians I Where would be the eloquence of our 
Senate, should Clay, Webster and Hayne be withdrawn I 
Who could conduct our foreign intercourse, should 
Adams, Van Buren and Calhoun be removed ! 

Now, I admit that these queen bees of our species pos- 
sess the superiority over other men which they seem to 
possess. I have personally been in company with some 
of them, and felt their supremacy of intellect and Informix 
tion. But let them die, or be otherwise removed from 
public stations, and we, like the bees, can convert some 
plebeian into a queen. I have seen the process often, and 
watched its progress. Our townsmen are practicing it on 
young .... About two years ago he was appointed 
District Clerk. Last year he was elected a trustee of our 
civic corporation, and a member of our State Legislature. 
He is already deemed a man of consequence, and has made 
several legislative speeches that are creditable to him. 
Should he be transferred to Congress, as is now probable, 
and be pushed further, step by step, up the ladder of 
power and station, he will expand intellectually till he will 
become a full-grown queen bee in knowledge as well as in 
station. 

I might adduce other instances, but as I have said 
enough to elucidate my meaning, I will state the rationale 
of the process, though probably you have guessed it from 
the context. When a man is promoted the promotion ex- 
cites him, and the excitement soon enables him to fill with 



pimaidj the HidkRi to whiA he is appcHnted, and to 
Mpiie toastill higbtf statkHi. 

Presdent J^ckaoo is a lemailcdUe insftanoe of the .effect 
of SBch pauoDsge and conaeqiiait excUement Before 
the var he vas hold and tnrbnlent^ with little exaltation 
of intellect or seniiment His militaiy soeoesses, popu- 
lariiT and snbaeqnent promotioDfl^ so e^^anded his &cal- 
ties^ that he will leaTB to posteii^ a name which will 
piofaahly endoie as long and he esteemed as highly, as 
that of any of hisootemporanea. 

Chancellor Kent is another instance of the same piin- 
dpIcL When we read his common law and equity deds- 
ioD8| we infer that the learning thus displayed produced 
his exaltation; hot we shall jndge more accurately by 
deeming the exaltation to he the patent of his learning. 
When he was first raised to the judicial bench, his com- 
mon law knowledge was probably not extensive, while his 
chancery learning was certainly but in embryo. Under 
the excitement of his high stations, he is become the co- 
lossus at which we look and wonder. 

But eyeiy penon is not sought by the world with a de- 
termination on its part to convert him into a queen. Most 
men toil against discouragements which as naturally 
stupefy, as encouragements enliven. How shall such un- 
fortunates conduct ? They must so qualify themselves for 
usefulness, as to compel men to patronize them. And 
nobler is the man who thus commands patronage, than he 
to whom it is accorded as a gratuity. To sail before a fair 
wind requires no skill, but the ship which can force a pro- 
gress in opposition to the wind, evinces a construction and 
a skill of which the owner may be justly fond. 
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SPECULATION AND EXPEEIMENT. 

SPECUiiATiOK was originally ostentatiotis and myste- 
lions. He pretended to bold converse with the sun, moon 
and stars, and bj thdr influences to foresee future events. 
He feigned that he could summon the dead into his pres- 
ence, and extort from them the secrets of their past lives ; 
that he possessed a stone which could transmute into gold 
all baser metals; that he could invent a panacea which 
would cure all diseases, and reinvigorate the exhausted 
energies of old age. He was a lineal descendant of Ignor- 
ance, but he cherished an implacable enmity against his 
parent; and, like most upstarts, endeavored to conceal 
that he was tinctured with any of the infirmities of his 
progenitors. He claimed that nothing was too high for 
his intellectual reach, or too deep for his penetration; 
nothing was too large for his grasp, or too small for his 
observation. He professed an ability to traverse the air 
with wings, and to create a momentum that should be self- 
generating and perpetual. He eventually asserted a. right 
of ruling the consciences of men, and a power to dispose 
of their souls in eternity. His dogmas were frequently 
changed, and often irreconcilable with each other ; yet he 
claimed a perpetual infallibility for whatever might hap- 
pen to be the reigning doctrine which he taught. At one 
period he contended that the senses are incontestible ; at 
another, that iheir testimony must be corrected by the in- 
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telleot Anon he wonld insist that we must not believe 
in oar own existence without a logical proof; then, that 
we most adopt certain principles without seeking to inves- 
tigate thenu Once he maintained that all space is full of 
matter ; and afterwards, that matter possessed no existence. 

But all sublunaiy rule is transitory, and Speculation 
sustained a defeat fiom a source where he had not even 
expected a foe. He possessed several legitimate children, 
Pride, Yaingloiy, Contention and Folly, with whom he 
lived comfortably; but by a left-handed alliance with 
Common Sense, a hussy of vulgar habits, he became the 
parent of Experiment This child was irreverent firom his 
infimcy. Disdaining the pomp and exclusiveness of his 
father, he was fond of wandering in the woods, collecting 
herbs and roots, or grubbing for worms and insects. His 
face was constantly smutched with the smoke of furnaces, 
and his body scarred in testing the expansibility of gun- 
powder and the compressibility of air. 

As he grew towards maturity, he b^an to understand 
the fallaciousness of Speculation in all his pretensions that 
exceeded the developments of the senses. To his senses 
alone, therefore. Experiment directed his observations; 
and he soon astonished mankind with practical results. 
Disdaining the untried assertions of his father, he tested 
the imputed impassability of the ocean, and discovered a 
new world. He traversed the earth, and found it con- 
tained neither pigmies nor giants. He ascended high into 
the air, and found that instead of melting the wings of 
Icarus, an approach towards the sun would freeze them. 
Speculation saw himself thus detected in countless errors, 
and exposed to the contempt of the ignorant, who used to 
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constitute his most implicit believers. The youthful part 
of society deserted him in groups, the old singly ; and as 
mankind are prone to extremes, even the good qualities 
which he possessed began to be decried. Wealth and 
Power, that had been servants in his employ, deserted to 
the side of Experiment^ who thus enforced, and now suffi- 
ciently mature to no longer dread the authority of Specu- 
lation, began to feel a return of filial affection for the de- 
pressed author of his being. He desired to see Specula- 
tion reformed, not destroyed ; and accordingly he negoti- 
ated an accommodation by which Experiment consented 
to be assisted by Speculation, and Speculation consented 
to be directed by Experiment Thus united, they resolved 
to subdue to their dominion the universe, and to control 
the destinies of nations and of individual men. Their 
reign still continues, and the ultimate objects of their con- 
federation is in full progress towards a successful com- 
pletion. 
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I. 

HOW TO TELL FORTUNES. 

The propensity is strong with most young persons to 
foresee their coming destiny. For this purpose no necro- 
mancy is necessary, because the habits of a youth as cer- 
tainly indicate the fortunes of the future man, as the fruit 
of a young tree indicates its finiit at maturity. That a dis- 
sipated boy will become a dissipated man is obvious enough ; 
and the position is equally certain, if not equally obvious, 
that whatever quality a youth may find in himself, will re- 
main with him in manhood : any way, it is a revelation of 
his future history, more to be relied on than any other. 

We are constantly imposing on ourselves the expectation 
that we will hereafter deny ourselves what we now indulge 
in ; and that we will hereafter accomplish what we now 
postpone. A young man who thought he might make a 
sudden fortune in the Indies, postponed his departure till 
he should get a wife. He married, but still postponed till 
he had indulged his wife with a short residence in her na- 
tive country. Obstacles constantly interposed between him 
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and the intended emigration, wUch, however, he only de- 
ferred, bat neyer abandoned ; till late in life, he said to his 
grandson, " Boy, if I were ten years younger, I would cer- 
tainly push my fortune in the Indies." 

Nearly every man thus deceives himself. Some post- 
pone the acquisition of literature, some the pursuit of 
wealth, some the reformation of moral obliquities. One 
man thinks that after a few more indulgences he will be 
fragal, industriooB, Bjrupulona in veracity, self-denying in 
appelites, courteous in personal intercourse ; but if his reso- 
lution is not powerful enough to efifect now what he deemis 
desirable, he may be certain that it will not be powerful 
enough hereafter, when present evils will be converted into 
habits. We can be sure of effecting any object only by 
commencing it immediately, and persevering uninterrupt- 
edly. £very postponement is ominous of failure ; every 
return ito indulgence is a fiulure. 

7o<<]btain any good distinction is not easy, for it can be 
acquiied only by constant struggles. Weariness cries out 
for d^y ; disgust says, abandon the imdertaking, it is in- 
tolerable; hope is constantly suggesting something which 
is less difficult; and despair, asserting that perseverance is 
useless. No book was ever written without a contest 
against ^hese difficulties. No language was ever acquired 
without encountering an abundance of them. When they 
oppress a youth, he thinks they are peculiar to the task 
about swjiich he is engaged ; but they pertain to all the 
valuable pursuits of life. Difficulties will ever make ex- 
cellenoe ^are. They are the price which it costs, and he 
who mXL not thus purchase it, may dream that he will ob- 
' ' ^ut he will awake and find that he is deluded. 
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II. 

OUR OBLIGATIONS TO OUR PREDECESSORS, 
AND DEBT TQ POSTERITY. 

Age is wise, not because it has lived long, but because it 
has experienced much, seen much, heard much. A youth 
who had experienced all that a given man had experienced 
would possess all the knowledge of the man. This ex* 
plains my motive for writing you my thoughts, for to the 
extent you imbibe them, you become as old as I am. 

You, perhaps, have never reflected on the obligations 
which you owe to the men who have preceded you in the 
country that you inhabit When they first arrived, they 
found a wilderness. You find good roads intersecting the 
country in every direction. Canals have been made for 
your convenience, when fatigued with land travelling ; and 
railroads have recently been added for your greater variety. 
Mail coaches and expresses depart statedly, at short inter- 
vals, to transport letters to and from you; and every 
avenue of travel is furnished with taverns and eating- 
houses for your refreshment when you journey in person. 

You find, also, cities full of conveniences, curiosities, and 
luxuries. Ships traverse the ocean, impelled by wind and 
steam, to bring you tidings of all foreign events, and the 
products of every clime. Thousands of printing presses are 
employed to supply you with useful and amusing books ; 
while hordes of men have consumed their lives in accumu- 
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latiog for jon fiicis and reflections on geography, mathe- 
matiGS and history. Collies have been endowed for you 
by the munifioenoe of indiyidoals whose names even you 
are nnaoqoainted with; libnuies collected and cabinets 
created. 

For the civil privilq;eB joa enjoy, myriads of men have 
suffered mutilation and death. The country is full of jails 
to deter rogues from injuring your person or property ; and 
churches are everywhere erected that you may worship in 
any mode you may deem proper, and in any place where 
yon may happen to wander. All the forgoing advantages 
you have constantly enjoyed, without^ probably, ever re- 
flecting that yon are indebted to any person for them. 
They, however, constitute a debt^ which I hope you will 
endeavor to pay, by achieving something which will bene- 
fit those who are to succeed you. The power of any indi- 
vidual is physically small, bat it may be morally great. 
Fulton conferred on the world an infinite benefit, though 
he died young. Clinton, also, without whom the Erie canal 
would not have been constructed, produced, by that single 
achievement, incalculable benefits to the whole Union, for 
every state has followed the example of New York, in me- 
liorating its condition by kindred improvements. 

We cannot all be Fultons and Clintons, but by striving 
to effect worthy objects, we shall be in the way of useful- 
ness. Those who are not diving after pearls will seldom 
find pearls ; those who are not digging for gold will sel- 
dom find gold. Those who are not seeking for honorable 
distinction in useful undertakings, will not find any hon- 
orable distinction ; and those who are not seeking wisdom 
and learning, will not become wise or learned. We may 
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' not find useful ends if we seek them, but as we certainly 
shall not find them unless thej are sought, our obligation 
to seek them is as great as though success were certain. 



^»» 



m. 
I CAN SEE NO EVIL IN IT. 

To test the propriety of any action, by the good or evil 
we can see in it, is occasionally a good rule of conduct ; 
but we often possess a better. Why cannot a man medi- 
tate as well at home, or while walking or riding, as at 
church ? I may be unable to answer these questions satis- 
fectorily, but experience will teach every man, who closely 
observes, that people who regularly frequent churches, 
succeed better in life than those who adopt an opposite 
course. They are more esteemed, more readily accredited 
for truth and honesty; are generally better parents, and 
better members of society in all the other relations of life. 
Should I not, therefore, act absurdly, were I to disregard 
these results of experience, how much soever I may be 
unable to see any reason for them. I may see no harm in 
drinking ardent spirits occasionally, so long as a man 
drinks but little ; or in roaming about the streets late at 
night without a definite object when I design no evil ; or 
in playing games of chance for money, so long as the stakes 
are moderate; yet observation has taught me, and will 
readily teach you, that these courses occasionally lead to 
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ruin, and that no penon piactioes tliem mthont some in- "jl 
jnry to his lepntation; and that an individual who for- | 
bean them, will almost aasoiedlj be intrusted with the 
management of business, and eyentoallj acquire the confi- 
denoe of the eommnnity in which he is situated. Should 
I not then be brutallj insensible to passing events, if I 
adopted these couiseSi by reason of my inability to see how 
they lead to evil? 

Whether we can see the evil of any measure depends on 
our education, temperament and acuteneas ; but in aid of 
these contingent guides, Providence is constantly develop- 
ing around us results of every diversity of conduct But 
a better test of good and evil exists than even personal 
observation, for no man's is sufficiently extensive to in- 
clude all kinds of conduct We carefuDy abstain from 
arsenic, though we may never have seen its effects. We 
yield in this case to the testimony of general opinion. We 
ought to yield to a like testimony in moral matters, for 
the world is sufficiently fond of pleasure and lucre not to 
prohibit any practice which promises either, unless a good 
reason exists to justify the prohibition. 
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IV. 



SMAMi DIFFERENCES CONTROL THE DESTINY 
/ OF MEN. 

If we were required to state the height of men generally, 
we should say five feet nine inches. A certain degree of 
mnscolar strength may also be stated as the ordinary 
{^ysical power of man. So a certain common standard 
exists of man's industry, perseverance, courage, and other 
moral qualities. Suppose, then, that your friend D. em- 
ploys in his present application to the Navy Depart- 
ment no more skill than the ordinary standard, he will 
possess only an equal chance of success with ordinary ap- 
plicants ; and if many persons compete with him for the 
station that he desires, his chance of success td!l be pro- 
portioned to the number of the competitors. Practically, 
however, in nearly every struggle for place, wealth or 
fame, some one will exert more skill than the ordinary 
average. He will be more vigilant, importunate and per- 
severing. "Who, think you, is in such a struggle most 
likely to succeed, the man of ordinary efforts, or of ex- 
traordinary ? 

This brief picture of human operations, the experience 
of almost every day will realize. Of the attorneys in our 
city, I know of only three to whom I would confide the 
collection of a doubtful debt. Even of the three, I prefer 
one to the other two. Ostensibly every attorney pursues 
12 
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the same routine of practioe. On an inspection of their 
registers no difference might be discoverable; but the at- 
torney to whom I refer would collect the money from the 
debtor, while the other attorneys would, after a protracted 
litigation, inform me that my debt was not collectable, and 
that I must pay a bill of costs, as an additional loss. 

The world is full of cases illustrative of the foregoing. 
In every place some young lady lives, of more wealth and 
other desirable adjuncts than her neighbors. She will 
constitute a prize, ibr which young men will contend. 
The one who is to obtain her will be he who exercises 
more than the ordinary degree of effort which such con* 
tests require, while the rejected suitors will be men who 
have exerted only ordinary efforts. Contests of this na- 
ture are, however, less influenced by effort than any other, 
yet effort is no despicable weapon in even such contests. 
John Wilkes, who lived in England some sixty years ago, 
and was conspicuous as a politician, was. also conspicuous 
for his want of personal comeliness. He was accustomed 
to say, in reference to his ill looks and good management, 
that handsome men had never more than ten minutes ad- 
vantage over him in th^ir intercourse with ladies. 

I know of only three merchants in our city, who have 
accumulated much property within the twenty-three years 
of my residence among them. If you shall think that the 
bankrupts have all been persecuted by Providence, and 
the successful merchants been Fortune's favorites, you will 
err. The results have been produced by causes which are 
as general and definite as those that regulate the directions 
of a bullet when discharged at a target. The best directed 
aim, all other things being equal, will approach most 
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nearly to the mark. The mercantile result merely shows 
ine, that among us, the ordinary standard of commercial 
skill, industry and vigilance, is insufficient to insure suc- 
cess in mercantile affairs, under the fierce competition to 
which they are subjected ; hence those persons alone suc- 
ceed who exert a more than ordinary degree of vigilance 
and skill ; and these, from the nature of the premises, 
must always be but comparatively a few persons. ' 
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V. 
CONYERSATIOK 

Youth seldom shows its inexperience more palpably, 
than when it attempts to entertain old people by relating 
anecdotes. All that gives piquancy to an anecdote is, 
usually, its novelty, and any man whom a youth addresses, 
has almost certainly heard all the anecdotes and stories 
which are known to the youth. Young people, should, 
therefore, strive to amuse by original observations, and the 
power is well deserving cultivation; especially as every 
effort thereto will invigorate the judgment, and discipline 
the imagination. Besides, a power to amuse confers on 
the possessor an immediate importance that will gratify 
his self-complacency; and, if discreetly used, will create 
Mends, and assist his gravest aspirations. But refrain 
from all attempts to excite laughter. In ancient times, 
rich men kept persons expressly for this object. They 
were termed fools ; but from the nature of their employ- 
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menti thej most have been shrewd, though degraded mea» 
He, however, who aasumes the task voluntarily and gnv- 
tuitously, must be a fool indeed ; and whatever he may 
esteem himseL^ will soon be esteemed by others a mere 
buffoon. 

An agreeable and brilliant conversation is a different 
aooomplishment, and always excites respect Instructive 
conversation is rarely pleasant, though he who can com- 
bine instruction with amusement is doubtless a companion 
of the highest order. But the true object of familiar con- 
versation is to recreate rather than instruct, — to be playful 
rather than serious, and sprightly rather than profound ; 
and he ought to be satisfied with his own efforts in this 
branch of human conduct who can amuse without dimin- 
ishing the esteem in which he is held by his companions, 
though he should fail of exciting their admiration. 
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VL 

PUBLIC OPINION. 

When this letter reaches you, your vacation will have 
begun, and you will be uncontrolled master of your time, 
company, and occupation. But while uncontrolled physi- 
cally, you must submit to the control of public opinion ; 
or you must submit to the censure of public opinion. A 
man may, possibly, sink below a regard for public opinion, 
(and which is tantamount to being hopelessly abandoned ;) 
but no man can become exalted above public opinion. A 
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short time ago, you might have performed acts with impu- 
nity, that will not now be tolerated Then the world 
would hare deemed them the acts of a youth whose char- 
acter was unformed; but now, every act is viewed as the 
revelation of a character which is formed, though not 
established irrevocably. If you commit improprieties, 
charity will still hope you may amend ; and if you act vir- 
tuously, friendship will still fear you may lapse. A young 
man is like a nicely-balanced beam. Some accidents of 
time, place and associates, will sway him towards virtue ; 
— sometimes towards vice: so that after all has been 
effected for him that can be, his conduct on any future oo* 
casion and ultimate character remain in abeyance. 

Men are governed less by reason than you may suppose; 
but when thus governed, the conduct is usually virtuous; 
for he who sins with the approbation of his intellect, must 
be in the last stage of depravity. But intellect is often 
silenced by ridicule, or vanquished by curiosity, by a de- 
sire to please, or a fear of giving offence ; to say nothing 
of the strong appeals of our numerous and urgent appe- 
tites, and passions^ And youth possesses a peculiar dan- 
ger in its flexibility. Flexibility is amiable, but it is a 
weakness nevertheless. Inflexibility is unamiable, still it 
is a manly virtue. Flexibility seems especially suited to 
youthful inexperience, but it is for this reason that I would 
caution you against it. When a man wants to straiten a 
bow, he bends it in the direction opposite to its habitual 
curve; so if a youth desires a due medium between youth- 
ful flexibility, and manly inflexibility, he should endeavor 
to become inflexible, — seeing that be is naturallj curved 
in tJoue opposite direction. 
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The Arabian Tales oonUdn the story of a young man to 
whom was promised long life and prosperity, if he should 
survive the age of nineteen years. His father immured 
him in a secret cave, just before the eventful birthday ; but 
the precaution produced the calamity which it sought to 
averts for the cave contained an inmate who killed the 
youth. In this allegory, we may find a good lesson. We 
cannot shield young persons from moral dangers by seclu- 
sion. Some may be avoided by keeping aloof from temp- 
tation ; but the greater part must be encountered, and can 
be conquered by only manly resistance ; and among the 
weapons in such a warfiire, none is so valuable as inflex- 
ibility of purpose. What you have once refused from a 
consciousness of its impropriety, must never be yielded to 
solicitation ; and remember, that the more you are pressed 
to swerve from such a course, the greater is the necessity 
of adhering to the rule, because in such cases only can the 
rule be valuable : we are all inflexible enough when we 
are under no contrary inducements. 
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VIL 

SMALL EXPENDITUEES, SMALL SAYINGS, 

SMALL ATTSKTIONS, AND SMALL THINGS OSKEBALLT. 

EvxBY man's virtue consists principally in forbearing 
from small vices, and every man's honesty in refraining from 
petty depredations. Every man's thrift consists in mak- 
ing small gains, and every man's self-denial in withholding 
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small expenditures. Few men are so vicious as to commit 
enormous crimes, few so thriftless as to disregard large 
gains, and few so extravagant as to repeat frequently large 
expenditures. I know a miller who in making his pur- 
chases, will not banter about a few cents in a bushel of 
wheat ; and in effecting sales, will not regard a few cents 
in a barrel of flour. Usually, however, the few cents 
which are thus disregarded, determine whether an opera- 
tion shall be profitable or unprofitable. In the fierce com- 
petitions of trade, money is rarely made by great gains ; 
hence a man who regards a cent in every operation may 
become rich ; while a man who disregards the cent may 
become bankrupt. 

Two students may seem equally laborious, while the 
progress of one may be much greater than that or the 
other ; and the difference proceeds from minute investiga- 
tions which the one will make and the other disregard. 
If I hire a nurse to take care of a sick child, she will os- 
tensibly perform the duty as well as its mother; but 
countless little services will be regarded by the mother and 
neglected by the nurse; and these differences will often 
decide whether the disease shall terminate in death or re- 
covery. 
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ym 
SUCCESS AND ILL SUCCESS. 

SoKB of your classmates may, hereafter, occupy public 
stations of honor, while some may Ml to low occupations. 
Each of the latter will probably complain that the high 
are not so sociable as formerly; but such a result, how 
true soever it may be, should not be deemed a fault in 
the exalted individuals, for it proceeds naturally from the 
constitution of man. So, if you possess no property, you 
should not impute as a crime to your friend that he will 
not trust you with his fortune, or any considerable por- 
tion of it His refusal is a dictate of his moral constitu- 
tion, for which he is no more censurable tiian for not pre-' 
ferring you to himsel£ He is unable to make such a pref- 
erence if he would ; but if he could, his exception to the 
general mass of his species would constitute him monoma- 
niac The refinements of society and the dictates of re- 
ligion soften the traits of natural character to which I have 
alluded ; but they are doubtiess as necessary to the con- 
stitution of society as the more amiable traits, just as anger 
and aversion are as essential in the constitution of man as 
placability and love. 

Like remarks are ^plicable to the complaints which 
men utter against fortune. A person who prosecutes his 
enterprises feebly, who solicits favors repulsively, or who 
labors indolently, may complain that fortune is uniformly 
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adverse to him ; but hia miflcarriageB result as naturallj 
&om his own manners, as the descent of an unsupported 
stone proceeds from its own gravity. Whatever we may 
deem wrong in the established order of events, we shall be 
more likely to find in our own speculatioi^ than in nature. 
Evils doubtless exist in nature, and. in the customs of the 
world \ but na better proof can exist that the evils are 
unavoidable, than the &ci of their existence. To doubt 
this as relates to natural evils, is to question the benevo- 
lence and wisdom of Providence ; and to doubt it as re- 
lates to social evils, is to question the wisdom of our spe- 
cies ; for clearly no wise beings would sanction a general 
evil, except from the conviction that it cannot be avoided 
without the production of a still greater disadvantage. 
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IX. 

PERSEVERANCE. 

Pbobably men differ but little originally in the amount 
of perseverance which each possesses, and the natural quan- 
tity is small. We accordingly find that our Indians, who 
live in a state of nature, accomplish but few continuous 
labors. In a cultivated society, perseverance is increased 
by education, till a man possesses an amount vastly beyond 
his natural stock. A youth while he is poring over his 
Latin grammar, and wondering why he must acquire the 
rudiments of a language that he is never to speak, and that 
he will probably forget in manhood,, is not aware tluub he 
12* 
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is cultivating a power (perseverance) witiioat wUch he can 
eflfect nothing. 

But Latin and Greek are not the only means by which 
perseverance is taught The apprentice learns it while la- 
boring at the bench ; the shop boy while compelled to stand 
behind his counter. Even the laborer who carries brick 
and mortar up and down a ladder from sunrise to sunset, is 
exercising a power of endurance that he acquired bj artificial 
coercion. Some men, however, even in civilized societies, ob- 
tain but litde artificial perseverance. Thej are probably 
the unfortunate persons who possess less than the ordinary 
quantity of natural perseverance. They float on the sur- 
fisice of society like a cork on an agitated sea, elevated or 
depressed by every wave, and driven back and forth by 
every gale. A man of this description will be " every thing 
by turns and nothing long." He will study law, then 
medicine, then divinity. The irksomeness of perseverance, 
which belongs to human nature, he will mistakenly sup- 
pose to belong to the subject that he is studying. He will 
be as versatile in his choice of a place of residence, as of his 
occupation ; for the weariness which is in him, he will mis- 
take for a defect in his location. He will live a short time 
in many places, exemplifying, at each remove, that ^' a rol- 
ling stone will gather no moss." Such a person may attempt 
authorship, and after writing a few couplets of a projected 
poem, commence a history, then a novel, then an essay; 
and while he fills his delsk with fragments, squanders his 
life and perfects nothing. No reliance can be placed by 
others on a man who thus cannot rely upon himself; and 
though he may be tolerated as a harmless drone, he will be 
contemned as a useless one. 
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By a comparison of himself with others, a young man 
may jadge pretty accarately, whether he possesses or not 
the ordinary quantity of perseverance. If he is not as 
successful a student as the generality of his fellows, he may 
be sure he is not as persevering in his studies ; for though 
men are prone to attribute differences of attainment to a 
diifference of intellectual organization, this is usually but an 
excuse by which indolence seeks to avert from itself a re- 
sult that is felt to be a reproach ; or it is a stratagem, by 
which successful students seek ta convert their plodding 
perseverance, that may be common to all who will strive 
for it, into an intellectual excellence peculiar to themselves. 
Not is study less naturally irksome to some men than to 
others, though we are apt to console ourselves for our lit- 
erary short-comings, by pleading a natural aversion to studyi 
and a natural fondness for it in our successful rivals. 

Perseverance is rarely possessed in excess, and rarely 
cultivated in any degree proportioned to the influence 
which it exerts over the destiny of every man ; though it 
is as capable of cultivation as memory or judgment, that we 
cultivate assiduously. Whoever can acquire a greater 
amount of perseverance than the generality of men, will, 
by that alone, attain extraordinary results in his pursuits, 
whatever they may be. If his object is the acquisition of 
wealth, he will, other things being equal, become richer 
than his competitors ; if he seek political power, he will 
attain higher stations than his rivals ; if he seek learning, 
he will become a more profound scholar than his cotem- 
poraries ; and if he seek literary fame, he will be deemed 
to possess a greater genius. 
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X. 

ECONOMY. 

Thk smallest sam can sustain life in health and vigor, 
but when we gratify the wants of &ncj, the fortune of an 
empire maj be insufficient for our purpose. Since, there* 
fore, the control of our aiitificial wants is inevitable, we had 
better control them a good way within our means, than in- 
dulge them to the extremity of our ability. Besides, we 
are so constituted that we must possess ungratified desires ; 
hence the possession of any such is not along a sufficient 
motive for any new expenditure. The expenditure, and 
consequent gratification of any desire, will only make room 
for some new desire, which' will be as importunate for grati- 
fication as was its predecessor. 

Some persons seem not to know that desires are insa- 
tiable. They are like a man afflicted with asthma, and 
who seems to think that he shall be relieved if he can 
only expel the present air that is struggling for emission ; 
but he no sooner respires than his lungs become inflated 
again with some new breath, and the desire to expel it i^ 
as strong as before. 

I make these remarks for your reflection, and that you 
may deem the control of your desires an important part 
of your education. Good intentions, good resolutions, and 
correct information, are only the commencement of suc- 
cess. We can rely on nothing but the acquisition of good 
habits, and we must guard against bad ones, as we would 
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xestrain lions and tigera: hence an impradent gxatification 
is not merely a present evil, but it tends to a habit which 
unll be a permanent disadvantage ; while every prudent 
self-denial is not only a present benefit, but an ingredient 
towards the formation of a lasting good habit 
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XL 

MISANTHROPY AND IRRITABILITY. 

I HAViw heard of a man who whipped his wife, because 
she would not be good-tempered and love him. This 
seems a strange remedy for ill-nature and dislike, still they 
are generally thus treated, though the remedy is not al- 
"ways a whip. 

The world expects at least a great show of benevolence 
in the sentiments and conduct of men, and if an aggrieved 
individual permits his feelings to appear in his words and 
actions, the world never condescends to win him back to 
philanthropy by kindness, but forthwith applies its whips 
in every possible way till the poor fellow regains his 
benevolence. The man may have reason enough for irri- 
tation, but the world tolerates no manifestations of restive* 
ness, and repays scorn for scorn, and blow for blow ; and 
wielding its thousand hands and thousand tongues, makes 
fearful odds against the single efforts of a poor firetted indi- 
vidual 

If the irritated person were a Marius, he might satiate 
his vengeance in the destruction of his country, and for 
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- hiB momentary reyenge bQ condemned to everlasting ob* 
loquy. But not one man in an age possesses even such 
an option. The only alternative which the ordinary des- 
tiny of life affords, is what is offered to a caged bird. He 
may flutter, if he choose to be perverse, against the wires 
of his cage, and braise himself to death without iDJuring 
any thing but himself and then be thrown out to make a 
dinner for the cat; or he may mount the perch, and carol 
delightfully to his tormentors, and be pampered lux- 
uriously for his pains, and mourned exceedingly when he 
shall, " like a shock of com in due season," come to the 
eternal finale of his gamut 

The alternative is not gratifying, but we shall gain 
nothing beneficial by shutting our eyes to the truth, how 
unpleasant soever the truth may be. Even nature, after a 
little time, steps forward to reward the patient sufferer. 
His passions, after having been sedulously restrained, lose 
their urgency, if not their acrimony, and his patience will 
elicit firom even his enemies kind offices, which eventually 
will dcatrize his wounded spirit. 
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XIL 

SELF-DELUSIOK 



When I was a boy I often amused myself by placing a 
mirror so that I could see the people who passed my win- 
dow, and the inmates of an opposite house. As these ob- 
servations were made by me from a position that was re- 
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mote from my window I for a .long time supposed that I 
was nnseen by those whom I Was overlooking, nor was I 
undeceived till I discovered by their actions that the 
means which revealed them to me revealed me to them. 

The ignorance thns displayed by me is common to all 
men, and not confined to optical phenomena. , Every per- 
son experiences constantly, that he can detect equivo- 
cation, fidsehood, and deception of any kind, in the indi- 
viduals who address him, but he believes that his own 
falsehoods, deceit, and equivocations, can escape detection. 
So every man believes that he can use intoxicating drinks, 
not only without becoming a drunkard, but that he can 
become occasionally intoxicated without evincing it in his 
appearance and conduct, though he knows that the slight- 
est stimulation of drink is apparent to him in other men, 
and that the habitual use Of such drinks will make them 
drunkards. Men will often make malicious remarks about 
absent persons, and endeavor to make their hearers be- 
lieve that the remarks are inadvertent, and especially that 
they are not dictated by any unworthy motive, though 
they can see through such devices when practiced by 
others, and immediately attribute them to malignancy. 

Nothing is more common, also, than to hear observa- 
tions which you know are dictated by the vanity of the 
speaker, in relation to his fortune, kindred, acquaintances, 
or acquirements, though he will strive to induce you to 
impute his observations to accident^ or certainly to exemp- 
tion from design. You will not be deceived by his arti- 
fice. You will see the lurking vanity, disguise it as he 
may ; and your own vanity will, in like circumstances, be 
j ust as-disco verable. 
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Skeptioiflm and imiigioii yery often diotale insidious 
kngoagOi which the speeker vainly imagines will not re- 
veal his infidelity, though kindred remarks from other 
m«i wUl be immediately known by him to proceed from 
irreligion. Pride, also, whether of wealth or station, will 
occawonally dictate arrogant assmnptions, or anfeeling in* 
sinnations, which the actcnr will suppose are inscrutable to 
the subject of them, so far at least as relates to the unwor- 
thy motive; but the same actor, when subject in turn to 
the contumely of his superiors^ knows that he can imme- 
diately discover in it the superdlliousness of its ori- 
gin. In shorty every discovery which we can make in 
relation to other men, they can make in relation to us, 
how much soever self-love may induce us to believe 
otherwise. We all are c(Histantly speaking of the vices 
of our acquaintances, of their follies, propensities, and 
&ultB. These are discovered not by the confessions of the 
implicated persons^ but by our knowledge oi causes and 
effects; and their knowledge is as acute as ours in dis- 
covering our imperfections, and our powers of concealment 
are not superior to theirs. Nothing is more uncommon 
than for a man to practice any thing much or long without 
its becoming known, however secretly the acts may be 
performed ; and to this general rule every man is just as 
certainly subject as that he will deem himself an excep- 
tion therefrom^ 

By a delusion analogous to the foregoing, a man wUl 
think that actions which are intolerably disgusting when 
performed by other persons, may be performed by him 
inoffensively to othera On this principle alone can we 
account for the revolting practices of spitting in all its 
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odious yarieties ; and the abominations connected with the 
nose, teeth, nails and ears, with which we are continually 
assailed in a promiscuoos intercourse with the world. I 
know of offenders in these particulars who must possess 
sensibility and delicacy enough to loathe such perpetrations 
in other men ; but who must think that either other people 
possess less susceptibility than themselves, or that their 
abominations are less revolting than other men's. Our 
own actions are never disgusting to ourselves, hence we 
possess no criterion by which we can determine their char- 
acter in this particular, except by noting the effect on our- 
selves of similar actions in other men ; and what we thus 
discover to be disgusting to ourselves in other men, we 
may be sure are disgusting to them in us. 

An action, however, which is tolerable in our superiors 
and patrons, and not very offensive in our equals, may be 
very revolting in our inferiors and dependents. I never 
experienced that cutting the finger-nails was disgusting, 
till I saw it performed by a dirty and vulgar man ; hence 
different degrees of care in our conduct may be requisite 
in the different classes of society into which we may be 
thrown, and in the different characters which^we may have 
to sustain as superior or inferior, patron or dependent : 
still in all matters that relate to the proprieties of conduct, 
we had better err on the side of care than of negligence ; 
and if we may conduct toward our inferiors with less deli- 
cacy than toward our equals, we had better forego the 
privilege, lest while they are our inferiors in station, tiiey 
should become our superiors in delicacy of mannera 
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IMPBDIMENTS TO THE ACQUISITION OF 

LEARNING. 

If a laborer were in doubt whether I should ever pay 
him his wages, he would hardly be able to labor, so 
little excitement would he feel to activity. The position 
of every youth in the acquisition of learning, is similar to 
that of such a laborer. The youth is promised that his 
studies will result beneficially to him, but he cannot know 
the truth of the promise with the certainty whidi is neces- 
sary to excite his intellect to much activity. Indeed the 
certain truth of the promise is not within the compass of 
human foresight ; not only because death may intervene 
between the blossom and the fruit, but because literature 
when acquired, cannot always, like a ship freighted with 
wheat, command a market Many scholars may be every- 
where found whose learning seems useless to them for any 
lucrative purpose. 

I want you to understand the difficulties which impede 
the acquisition of learning, that you may contend against 
them advantageously. You will occasionally feel a wear- 
iness in your literary pursuits, and it may discourage you, 
as something peculiar to yourself; but the like is felt by 
every person, and is inevitable to continuous labor of 
every kind ; especially mental labor, which is more irk- 
some than any other. To aid us in vanquishing our 
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natural repugnance to labor, Providence has furnished ns 
with the ambition of excelling others, the dread of their 
contempt, and the desire of their admiration. These feel- 
ings if fed by success, or even by the whisperings of our 
own self-love, enable us to endure labors and weariness to 
a great extent. How far these motives are laudable, and 
whether better should not be sought, I will not discuss. 
These are better as motives of action, than the love of ease 
as a motive for inaction. But I would especially warn 
you against a notion which is prevalent with young men, 
that some persons are so constituted that they can excel 
without effort, and acquire without labor. Lord Brougham, 
who is now Lord Chancellor of England, was originally 
an obscure lawyer. He is probably deemed by many per- 
sons one of the favored individuals above referred to ; yet, 
on a late occasion in the house of Lords, he observed, 
that for many months he had devoted sixteen hours of 
every day to intense intellectual application. John Quincy 
Adams, also, is one of those extraordinary men whose 
knowledge is so extensive as to induce us to suppose that 
he cannot acquire it by the ordinary drudgery with which 
common men can alone obtain information; yet I have 
no doubt that he excels other men in intellectual labor, 
as much as he excels them in intellectual attainments. I 
once met him while travelling, and we lodged at the same 
tavern, and occupied the same parlor. I arose in the. 
morning very early to prepare for my journey, and was 
much surprised to find that Mr. Adams had probably long 
preceded me ;' for I found him writing at a table that was 
covered with his manuscripts. 
Most of us are satisfied with passing through life respect* 
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ably* To effeoi tlu8| we have only to labor in the degree 
which other men practioe ; but if we woold excel other 
men in knowledge, we most excel them in our efforts to 
acquire it Providence is the most impartial of goyemera 
It sends all men into the world equally ignorant, and 
equally helpless; and awards its bonnties yerj much in 
proportion to the assiduity with which we pursue the o^ 
dinary means allotted for their procurement To expect 
more than this is to be deceived by self-love ; to expect 
less, is to be discouraged by ignorance. 
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xiy. 

OBEYING ONE'S OWN JUDGMENT. 

Your young friends have not enjoyed much systematic 
parental instruction, but they seem likely to become use- 
ful men. How far this shows the uselessness of domestic 
training I will not decide, but it shows that a man's des- 
tiny depends more on his own reflections, than on those 
of any other person. I seem to act as though I deemed 
your destiny dependent on counsel ; but I give you 
counsel only because I think it can produce no ill effect, 
and may furnish you with reflections, that might not other- 
wise occur to you. I, however, wish your own good sense 
and good feelings to be your ultimate guidis. The habit 
of acting from the dictates of your own judgment is itself 
an important acquisition. Women usually govern their 
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conduct by the jodgment of their husbratclfl, (a oonsequenoe 
of woman's lelatioii to man,) and it tends more than any 
other circamstanoer to make them inferior in decision to 
men. If you never walked without leaning on some per* 
son, your muscles would never acquire much strength ; and 
the principle is as applicable to your judgment as to your 
musdes. Providence has so constituted us, and so com- 
plicated the pursuits of life, that ordinarily every man is a 
better judge of what is most fitting for him, than any other 
person who may be much wiser on general sulgects. The 
Bible, in reference to this principle, says, " a man's own 
judgment can tell him more than seven watchmen on a 
high tower." And, in another place, it enjoins on every 
person to let the counsel of his own heart stand. 

Every man's superiority of judgment in his own affitirs^ 
may proceed from his usually possessing better information 
in relation to them, than any other person. A man's coun- 
sellors depend, generally, on him for the facts on which 
their judgment is to be founded ; but from the difficulty 
of enumerating all the &ct8, and keeping them uncolored 
by the feelings of the nairator^ the counsellorsy however 
well disposed and sagacious, act under great disadvantages. 

Another reason for the recommendation to depend on 
your own counsel, is the &ct, that a man who thus 
habituates himself, possesses his counsellor always at 
hand ; while the man who depends on extraneous ooun- 
sel, must postpone his decisions till he can collect the 
suffrages of his firiends, who at last know less of the merits 
than he, and care less about the issue. That they oare^ 
less about the issue than he is alone a disadvantageous cir- 
cumstance to the proper exercise of their judgments ; — ^for 
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a man's judgment exeidaes its powers with an acuteness 
proportioned to his interest in the issue: — a principle 
which must forever, in cmlinaij instances, render every 
man his own best counsellor. 

Our reliance on the judgment of other men in preference 
to our own, proceeds measurably from a &lse estimate of 
human nature. Men are all equally ignorant of the future, 
and equally incapable of any rational conjectures in rela- 
tion thereto, except so £ur as we may assume that the 
fhture will be like the past in all matters within our ex- 
perience; hence to the extent of a man's experience his 
counsel in relation to analogoos results ought to be re- 
spected by a man of less experience. But in matters 
foreign from the experience of both the counsellor and the 
counselled, a man ought to be diffident of his own guesses 
in relation to the future, though ordinarily no reason ex- 
ists for deeming the guesses of another inexperienced per- 
son less fiedlible. Providence has given to every man 
teeth to grind his own com, hands to gather it, feet to 
fetch it^ eyes to find it He possesses also a thinking ap- 
paratus, and a judging apparatus. We are not like the 
blind man of whom I once read, and who was forced to 
carry on his shouldeis a small boy to direct the way ; nor 
ought we to encumber ourselves with another man's judg- 
ing apparatus to make our decisions for us. By furnishing 
every man with a complete set of intellectual instruments, 
as well as physical instruments, Providence, doubtless, in- 
tended that we should be as intellectually independent of 
each other as we are physically. 

The king of England acts, you know, in all important 
matters by the advice of hia privy council. In this coun- 
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" cil eveiy subject of deliberation is stated, and then the 
lowest in dignity of the members pronounces his views of 
it The next in grade speaks after the former, and in this 
order they proceed up to the highest member. After the 
king has heard all, he decides. Should he surrender his 
own opinion in deference to the advice of his most saga- 
cious counisellor, he might often act more wisely than to 
obey his own judgment; but a king who should habitu- 
ally thus defer in judgment to another person, would, in 
the aggregate of cases, exhibit, by reason of changes of 
counsellors, an unsteadiness of purpose, and a vacillation 
of enterprises, that probably would make his diffidence a 
misfortune to his subjects instead of a benefit 

Experience is to the understanding what a telescope is 
to the eye ; hence, in matters of importance, especially in 
such as experience can have encountered, a young man 
would be indiscreet should he act contrary to the positive 
injunctions of his friends; but in ordinary matters he can- 
" not too soon throw himself on the dictates of his own 
intellect, and thereby mature a faculty on which his useful- 
ness is mainly to depend. 

But though a man ought to act from the dictates of his 
own judgment, he need not act precipitately. Our feel- 
ings operate powerfully on our intellect, hence the pro- 
priety of waiting in important matters till we may test our 
judgment under some new state of feeling. A project 
which may seem practicable in the morning, may seem 
desperate at midnight Never, however, deliberate on 
any action which you deem immoral, unjust, or any other 
way unworthy, how much soever your feelings may solicit 
the action, lest your feelings corrupt your judgment Nor 
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would I advifle jou to oommit yiolenoe against yoar feel- 
ings at the instigation of your intellect in any matters at 
which your feelings revolt Oar fedings in the early part 
of life are often better informed than the intellect, espe- 
cially in young persons who have been reared by consoi- 
entious people, and amid the kind offices of a virtuous 
home. Providence has unequivocally designed the intel- 
lect as the guide of our conduct, but it depends wholly on 
instruction for the accuracy of its decisions; hence an 
iminstructed intellect may discover no impropriety ia 
some actions at which the feelings may i^volt: yet, as we 
had better err on the side of selfdenial than on the side 
of self-indulgence, he who in early life will obey his ten- 
der feelings in the manner above proposed, will rarely err 
much or long, while he who acts conversely may err both 
much and long. 
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XV. 

SELF-ESTEEM. 

That you feel relapsed into a boy when you are in 
society at home, is only what every person experiences 
when he associates with those to whom he has once stood 
in the relation of a boy. A kindred feeling is experienced 
by men and women whom fortune has elevated, when 
they associate with persons to whom they once were much 
inferior. The original feeling of inferiority clings to them 
^ ^pite iheir advanced condition, nor can the original feel* 
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ing of superiority be wholly eradicated from the former 
superiors how much soever they may admit intellectually 
the present equality. 

But in both the above disadvantageous cases the embap^ 
rassment is usually enhanced by the imagination of the 
sufferer. You know the old adage, which says, " as the 
fool thinks the bell tinks," which means, I suppose, that a 
bell sounds such words as the hearer happens to have as- 
sociated with the sound. By a kindred illusion, if we are 
conscious of any guilt, every person who looks at us is, we 
suppose, meditating on our delinquency ; hence the down- 
cast unsteady gaze of the debased and guilty. So if we 
are in better company than we are entitled to mingle with, 
we shall suppose that our own disparaging reflections are 
occupying the thoughts of our associates ; hence the em- 
barrassment which persons so situated generally exhibit. 
In like manner, when you associate with persons who 
have known you as a boy, you probably are only imput- 
ing to them your own thoughts in relation to your juven- 
ility. I can prescribe no remedy for your diflSculty, 
except you can derive it from the above reflections, by 
supposing that you are mainly suffering from a mental 
delusion, as above explained. Many young men, to es- 
cape the inferiority which thus seems to attend them at 
home, forego the advantages of established acquaintances, 
and resort to a residence among strangers in a strange 
place. This is like running from a ghost of a dark night 
into you know not what diflSiculties, when the escape can 
be better accomplished by reforming the understanding, 
and remaining at your post. 

But my principal object in commenting on the foregoing 
13 
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topio is to show the benefit of possessing a good opinion 
of one's own moral attainments. We are so constituted, 
that by the process just explained, a liar must perpetually 
sospect that his assertions are doubted; hence we find that 
he habitually attempts to authenticate his averments by- 
some asseverations. A man who is conscious of having 
drunk wine to excess, will perform many silly actions to 
demonstrate his sobriety. A thief is constantly suspecting 
that his honesty is questioned, hence if you ofier to leave 
him alone in your office, he will request you to lock your 
drawers, or secure your papers. Now, as evil conduct 
produces inevitably these hurtful illusions, so virtuous 
conduct produces as inevitably, beneficial illusions. You 
say you have improved latoly in punctuality at recitations. 
No doubt this improvement is attended with a conscious- 
ness of standing better than formerly in the estimation of 
your instructors. You know that you deserve their more 
&vorable regard, and this knowledge will cause you to 
interpret their behaviour to you accordingly. The inter- 
pretation may be correct, and it may be fallacious; but it 
is either way pleasant, and produces a consequent exalta- 
tion of personal self-respect A consciousness of good 
desert on one hand, and of ill desert on the other, makes 
nearly all the difference in the deportment of the wretoh 
who quails and trembles at the casual glance of every 
observer ; and th6 man who stands calm, erect, and self- 
collected when surveyed how keenly soever. 

To sin in secret is about as fatal to a man's carriage in 
society, as to sin openly ; for the guilty actor is impelled 
by his intellectual organization, to interpret by his own 
thoughts of himself, the tluMaghts of the world towards him. 
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The principle applies to misconduct of ^very grade and 
description. If a man is met at midnight, as he is return- 
ing from some reputable society, he will be troubled by 
no fear that his late appearance will be misconstrued ;, but 
if he is returning at that hour, from some haunt of vice, 
he will probably skulk from observation ; and if seen, will 
be in terror lest his evil practices should be divulgedi 
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EEPUTATION. 



I JUST learn, that during your vacation, which you 
spent at B., some young men invited you to pass an eve- 
ning with them at a tavern, and though urged with much 
pertinacity, you remained at the house where you were a 
guest, and spent the evening with the family • This small 
incident may show you the material which composes a 
man's public character. Few of us are ever in a situation 
where we can perform great actions; hence the manner in 
which we transact trivial concerns, governs the world in 
its opinion of us. When you refused the convivial invita- 
tion above alluded to, you probably never suspected that 
your character at B. was dependent on the decision ; and 
that it was to constitute the topic of a letter from me. I^ 
however, you refused only because you preferred the com- 
pany of the young ladies at home, to the inmates of the 
tavern, I may admit the correctness of your taste ; but I 
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most deny that the refasal possesses much moral worth. 
The yalae placed upon the refusal was predicated on the 
hypothesis that it was made in opposition to your inclina- 
tions, and in obedience to an intellectual decision against 
the indulgencies of a tayem exhilaration. A refusal thus 
induced is an evidence that your conduct is under the con- 
trol of an enlightened intellect, and hence that you are 
safe from danger; while a refusal induced by a mere pref* 
erence of your feelings for one amusement over another, 
is no guarantee that you will not, on some other occasion, 
prefer a tavern to private society. A man is fortunately 
constituted whose stomach loathes wine, whose timidity 
holds him aloof from contention, and whose fears of detec- 
tion deter him from vice and crimes ; still this constitu- 
tional virtue (if virtue I may call it) yields neither the 
satisfaction nor the security which proceeds from intel- 
lectual restraints against all vicious indulgencies ; whether 
repugnant to the feelings, or solicited by them. 

But the lesson which I wish you to learn from the fore- 
going incident, is the importance of small things in matters 
of behaviour. Men are as much alike in their desires and 
feelings as they are in their stature. Differences in height 
are ordinarily only an inch or two ; still the difference of 
the inch determines whether an individual shall be deemed 
tall or short : so whether a man shall be reputed of a good 
character or a bad, is often determined by differences anal- 
ogously small, — ^being seen at a tavern or a church may, 
on some occasions, influence multitudes of people as to 
whether they shall deem you a hopeful young man, or a 
profligate. 

A man may deem the condescension too great, which 
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reqxiires him to perform small acts of self-denial for the 
sake of purchasing thus cheaply a good character. But I 
would ask such a person, whether he is wise in obtaining 
a bad character for the sa^e of trifling indulgencies? You 
will find, on a little cursory examination, that the young 
men who acquire a bad character, have rarely committed 
any flagrant offences, or purchased any great or enduring 
enjoyments. And if you look at the young men who 
stand well in the estimation of society, you will discover 
no great sacrifices of enjoyment, or great achievement of 
usefulness ; hence nothing is more common than to hear 
those who have morally fooled away their birthright for 
a mess of pottage, complaining at the injustice of the world. 
They will insist they have performed nothing deserving of 
the censure with which they are overwhelmed ; and that 
their more respected classmate has performed nothing to 
merit the encomiums with which he is universally greeted. 
If the respect of mankind could be obtained by renew- 
ing the penances of past ages, by, for instance, creeping on 
the bare knees from New Haven to Hartford, many young 
men would perform the exploit, who are not wise enough 
to obtain it by the petty sacrifices at which it may be ob- 
tained. They probably see not the principle which I have 
been endeavoring to explain to you ; and I have made the 
explanation, that you may avoid their error. Few young 
men are so void of generous impulses as not to meditate 
on future honors, but they intend to acquire them by 
some great exploit; hence they are often regardless of 
small proprieties, till instead of honor, they find them- 
selves overwhelmed with dishonor. What you say to 
your shoeblack, what you transact in th^e presence of the 
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aervant who lights jonr fire, will oonstitate your character 
with them ; and they may, and no doubt will, infose their 
opinion of yoa into countless other persons, and into some 
with whom you would willingly stand well. The different 
efEect on servants of a kind word or an unkind one, is 
great and abiding. The difference to you, as to which 
mode of address you shall adopt, is small ; but to estimate 
the act by the small cost, rather than the great result, is 
one of those follies which would seem incredible, were 
they not too commonly exhibited to be disbelieved. 
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xvn. 
HABIT& 

Mechanical contrivances of various kinds enable men 
to exercise powers far beyond those allotted to us by na- 
ture. Habits perform intellectually, what such contri- 
vances perform physically. By the agency of habit, we 
all accomplish both intellectual and physical labors that 
would be otherwise insupportable. The difference is con- 
stantly discoverable in the contrast between the plodding 
perseverance of a professor of any art, and the fitful efforts 
of persons who only occasionally indulge a taste therefor. 
It is discoverable also in our Indians, who rarely acquire 
a habit of continuous domestic labor; while a less athletic 
European may be hired for a trifling sum to perform the 
most laborious drudgery daily, and without intermission, 
except what is barely suf&cient for the wants of nature. 

The principle thus illustrated is not without apjdica- 
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bility to you. Every time you acquire a lesson well, you 
are benefited, not merely by the learning you thereby 
gain, but by the progress which you have made in the 
acquisition of a good habit of study. Every time also you 
recite superficially, you are injured not merely by the 
failure of obtaining information, but by the progress which 
you have made in the acquisition of a bad habit Every 
time you contribute a dollar toward a laudable charity, 
you are also doubly benefited, — ^by the good action, and 
the step toward the acquisition of habitual benevolence. 
As you possess no great amount of money, you may not 
be able to try the last experiment often; but you can 
speak favorably of all good enterprises, benevolently to 
your attendants, compassionately to the poor and sick, 
encouragingly to the depressed. Such conduct is not only 
meritorious at the present moment^ but still more im- 
portant in its tendency to the production of habits of 
feeling, speaking, and acting, that will add essentially to 
your good fame. I have known some young ladies of 
much personal beauty, who from an opinion that vivacity 
- was captivating, and that satire was vivacious, had so long 
indulged in pert objections to character, and sarcastic ob- 
servations on acquaintances, that they had acquired an 
habitual malevolence which made them more morally 
repulsive than they were physically attractive. If such 
effects may be produced in females, you may readily be- 
lieve that men are in danger if they commit like practices ; 
and while no folly can well be more unprofitable than 
such deviations from the course that is proper, few per- 
versions are more repugnant to the personal happiness 
also of the perpetrator. 
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XVXIL 

THE EFFECT OF DISTANCE ON OUE ESTIMATE 
OF CHARACTER.— FRATERNAL AFFECTIONS. 
CONTROL OF OUR FEELINGS. 

The ooarse paintings which constitute the scenery of a 
theatre appear beautiful only when viewed from the dis- 
tant boxes. The imperfections of the execution are so 
lost or softened by the distance as to be undisooverable. 
We contemplate absent fiiends under a similar advantage. 
We reflect on only a &w prominent features of their char- 
acter, and our imaginations fill up the outline, as our 
wishes dictate. I make these remarks lest fix>m what I 
have occasionally written to you in relation to your 
brothers who are at home, you should obtain an opinion 
unfEiyorable to their merits as compared with your own. 
You are on the eve of a vacation, and I am desirous that 
you should come home with good feelings towards all your 
brothers, particularly towards those who are near you in 
age, and like you are &st tending to the period of life 
when brothers meet on terms of equality as men, not only 
with each other, but with their parents. In boyhood, a 
year or two of seniority gives the possessor an advantage, 
which if used indiscreetly, leaves inveteracies in the 
junior, that are sometimes discoverable through life. I 
am acquainted with two sisters who are now matrons, of 
whom the older had used her two years of seniority so 
tyrannically, during the minority of the younger, that the 
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ill-feelings then engendered in her, are now too powerful 
to be conquered by reason. 

But if the* slight difference of age between brothers 
gives the elder a mental superiority which brooks with 
difficulty the immaturity of the younger, and gives the 
younger a proximate importance which makes him restiff 
under any assumption of superiority by the elder, the ac- 
commodation of the difference should be deemed the duty 
of the elder ; for he being the wiser, and the stronger of 
the two, should so temper his natural advantages with 
kindness as to counteract the irritation of their exhibition. 
I read in my newspaper to-day of a wretched young man 
who had been married about three weeks. A carman was 
carrying for him to a steamboat some furniture, which he 
had just purchased. One of the chairs became damaged, 
and therefore the young man refused to pay the carman 
for the transportation. A noisy altercation ensued, which 
was finally allayed by the young man's wife, who secretly 
paid the carman two shillings, which constituted his de- 
mand. By some means the man discovered the interfer- 
ence of his wife, and became so enraged thereat, that he 
jumped off the dock to be revenged of her, and was 
drowned. I give you this item of news as an elucidation 
of the principle that I am designing to teach you, in rela- 
tion to your brothers. We cannot control the feelings of 
other men, therefore we should control ourselves. The 
above wretched man, by not controlling himself, subjected 
his life to the contingency of a broken chair, and a car- 
man's rudeness. A brother would be foolish in a like 
manner, though qot in a like degree, should he either per- 
mit the petulence of his younger brothers to alienate his 
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fraternal affections firom them, or^ by not controlling his 
own petttlence, permit their affections to be alienated from 
him — ^affections which, if properly managed in youth, will 
be a flolaoe to him through all the vicissitudes of man- 
hood. Ton are the older, be therefore the wiser, and 
make their affections and yours harmonize, whether they 
will co-operate with you or not; but if your seniority will 
not confer on you such wisdom of conduct, it will at least 
throw on you the responsibility of its absence* 
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CHILDREN HOLD IN THEIE KEEPING, THE 
HONOR OF THEIR PARENTS. 

A WIFK is said to hold in her keeping the honor of her 
husband, but in a degree not. widely different, children 
hold in their possession the honor of their parents, and 
the honor of their brothers and sisters; hence, were a 
youth willing to disregard his own character, yet as a 
conservator of the honor of his family, he is not at liberty 
to be controlled in such a point by his own preferences. 
I admire some of the small sovereigns of Germany. Their 
dominions are subject to a sort of coparceneiy tenure. 
Every son inherits an equal share. By this process, a 
sovereignty which may be already too small for dignity 
or utility, is liable to be subdivided into still smaller sov- 
eiseigntie^ To prevent this, brothers have frequently 
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resigned their claims to the oldest ; thereby preserving the 
joint dignity, at the sacrifice of individual fractions. 

But as a child holds in his keeping the honor of his 
parents, they hold in their possession the honor of the 
child. To reflect much lustre on his posterity, is the des- 
tiny of only few men. An exemption from the reflection 
of dishonor is the most that men ordinarily can effect for 
their descendents. This seems theoretically a small favor, 
yet the exemption is attained by only constant sacrifices 
of personal gratifications, for which the children should be 
willing to make equal sacrifices on their part, to prevent 
dishonor from ascending from them to the parent. 

Youth who are exempted from inherited dishonor are 
apt to under estimate the favor, both as respects its value 
to them, and its cost to the parent They impute to age 
the self-denials of the parent, while truly they ought to be 
imputed to intellectual self-control. A man must attain a 
greater age than I have experienced, before his feelings 
cease from soliciting indulgencies, that would cast dis- 
honor on his children. Be assured rather, that the 
meek, pious, patient, self-denying, philanthropic old men 
whom you may occasionally admire as the craters of vol- 
canoes so far extinct as to retain only a genial and fincti- 
fying warmth, are in truth the same wayward, doubting, 
and turbulent beings that you may find yourself to be. 
The difference is not in incapacity to err, but in resistance 
to error. 

Having thus established the reciprocal obligation be- 
tween parent and child, to be careful in their respective 
conduct, I will not propose that you shall indemnify me 
against dishonor, from misconduct on your part, and that 
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I will indemnify you against reproach from mine, for that 
would seem presnmptnoaslj self-confiding ; but let us feel 
our mutual responsibilities in this particular, and strive 
prayerfully and vigilantly to discharge all our duties to 
ourselves, to each other, and to society in general, credit- 
ably and usefully. 
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STUDY. 

I HOPS the late vacation has served to give you an 
appetite for study, though such is not the natural result 
of relaxation. I seldom make excursions for pleasure, 
without returning to the drudgery of business with de- 
pressed spirits. I trust, however, you will always possess 
a sufficient command over your actions, to force yourself 
to labor, notwithstanding reluctancies. Perseverance can 
make even tobacco palatable, and after such a triumph 
over nature, we need not fear but perseverance can make 
study palatable. Some young men never become fond of 
study or business, for they never force themselves to 
acquire the taste by sufficient persistency of effort 

Our city was honored last Friday, by a visit from Daniel 
Webster, who is travelling with his wife and daughters. 
Our inhabitants appointed a committee to wait on him, 
and to introduce to him such persons as desired a pre- 
sentation. He was visited very generally, and I availed 
myself of the opportunity to see a man who has elevated 
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himself to nearly the first eminence in the estimation of 
his countrymen. When we look at such a man, indolence 
induces us to impute his success to any thing rather than 
extraordinary personal exertions; but we may safely 
affirm, that how much soever he may be indebted to 
other causes, he must have studied and reflected beyond 
the efforts of ordinary men, or he would never have be- 
come their gaze and admiration for eloquence and learn- 
ing. 
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THE EFFECTS OF LANGUAGE ON THE 
SPEAKER AND HEAEER 

An eminent writer has said, that if he could control the 
ballads which a nation should sing, he could control the 
nation. We may see some propriety in the assertion 
when we reflect on the effect produced on even our staid 
and intellectual population, by the tune of Hail Columbia. 
The '* Marseilles Hymn " is said to arouse Frenchmen into 
paroxysms in favor of liberty. 

In imitation of the writer above alluded to, I shall say, 
that if I could control your language, I could control your 
feelings and conduct. The power thus claimed for lan- 
guage is deserving of much more consideration than it has 
ever received : indeed I am acquainted with no book that 
treats of the subject, nor have I ever heard it spoken of as 
a branch of attainable knowledge; though it is knc 
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practically to a great extent If you meet a man in the 
street, and ask him civilly to inform you the time of day, 
yoa will excite in him sufficient comphcency towards yott, 
to induce him to stop, unbutton his coat, take out his 
watch, and answer your inquiry. If, on the contrary, you 
speak to him in a different tone and manner, he will dis- 
regard your question, or repel you with rudeness. 

But the effect of our language on other persons, as in 
the above examples, is too well known to need much 
further elucidation ; and I wish to speak more particularly 
of the effect of language on the speaker himself When a 
tragedian recounts upon the stage some injury that he has 
received, and demands redress, a portion of the ire which 
his language is intended to express, will usually be excited 
in him ; and if his assumed character requires that he shall 
strike the offender, he will strike with a good relish. 
Some years ago, a man in London was enacting, at a 
private theatre, the part of an Emperor of Morocco, and 
he became so exasperated in recounting the wrongs which 
he had suffered from a traitor, who was brought a prisoner 
into his mimic imperial presence, that he stabbed the 
offender almost fatally, instead of only feigning to stab 
him, according to the design of the play. The famous 
German play, "The Bobbers," exhibits a highwayman 
whose language is so chivalrous, that a young man who 
had acted the character frequently, became so full of the 
feelings which the language of the play describes, that he 
endeavored to organize a band of robbers to act in real 
life, the adventures of the drama. 

The above are of course extreme cases, and border on 
insanity ; but the insanity was produoed by the influence 
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of tlie words spoken, therefore the cases exhibit what I 
wish to show : namely, the influence which language exer- 
dees over the speaker. The play of " The Bobbers" was, 
in consequence of such an effect, prohibited by municipal 
authority in one of the cities of Europe. Novel reading 
is, on a like principle, deemed injurious by some persons ; 
though of course the interdict is intended to include only 
books of injurious tendencies: and all novels may not 
come within the category : though to my own knowledge 
many of them narrate adventures, imd express sentiments, 
which excite feelings too keen and turbulent for the calm 
duties of ordinary life. 

When the cholera raged in our city, you may remem- 
ber that I prohibited all conversation that related to the 
disease. The prohibition was founded on the foregoing 
principles. I could not speak of the horrors of cholera, 
without exciting in myself feelings analogous to the horror 
spoken of, and therefore dangerous. Seeing, then, the 
powerful influence which the words that we utter exercise 
over our feelings, we should habituate ourselves to the 
use of such language as will excite in us benevolent feel- 
ings. If we would love our enemies, we should speak of 
them kindly. To speak of them unkindly, and yet to say 
that we desire to feel kindly toward them, is as practically 
absurd, as to thrust our hand in snow, and say we wish it 
to feel warm. If you would love your brothers and sisters, 
speak of them and to them the language of love. The 
feeling will follow the language. Courtship is nothing but 
this process. Two young persons begin to speak to each 
other affectionately, and to reciprocate acts of kindness, 
till in a short time they will delight in nothing so mu< ~ 
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as in the society of each other. After marriage, if they 
purBue the same condact, their affection will increase with 
time ; bat if thej discontinue such appliances, they will 
create a corresponding abatement of their affection. They 
may soon hate each other, if they will adopt the language 
and actions of hatred. Nor are such revolutions uncom- 
mon. The parties will say their affections are not within 
their control, hence that they are to be pitied for the 
change rather than censured. But the excuse is invalid. 
Nothing is more manageable than our feelings, if we will 
attempt their management in the way proposed. To 
forego the control which we may thus obtain over our 
feelings, and especially to permit our language and con- 
duct to be controlled by our feelings, is as unwise as for a 
sea-captain to abandon the helm of his ship, and permit it 
to drift as every current may chance to direct 

I am acquainted with some persons who are as explo- 
sive as gunpowder, and with whom I associate with as 
much uncertainty and caution as with a maniac This 
extreme is not common ; but equally uncommon are the 
persons who understand the art of controlling and educat- 
ing their feelings. I much desire that you may be of the 
latter class. I^ therefore, you desire to possess good-will 
towards all men, speak, on all occasions, the language of 
good-will, and the feeling will naturally follow. Let your 
language indicate a regard for your country, a respect for 
its institutions, a gratitude to your instructors and bene- 
factors. The feelings thus invoked will gradually be 
cherished in you, soon predominate in your character, and 
become habitual to you. But be sure to avoid the exci- 
tation in yourself of malignant feelings, anger, slander. 
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liatred, envy, irritability, impatience, contention, skepti- 
cism, and the long list of kindred bad feelings. They are 
as excitable by language as better feelings. Persons 
whose language is unamiable are, therefore, not making 
themselves hateful to merely the immediate subject of 
their malignity, but are cultivating a disposition that is 
to make them hateful to all men. Nor is this quite all. 
Our own happiness is essentially dependent on the feelings 
which possess us. He who is making another person un- 
happy, is cultivating his own unhappiness ; while he who 
is diffusing happiness to others, is creating happiness for 
himself. Such is the law of our nature. Malignity may 
gratify an evil desire, but the gratification is not happi- 
ness ; while benevolence is in itself a feeling of happiness 
independent of the pleasure which results from the grati- 
fication of a benevolent desire in every particular instance 
in which the gratification may come within our power. 
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XXIL 

HOW TO MAKE READING PROFITABLE. 

I HAVE heard persons read with much apparent gratifi- 
cation, yet when I have asked them to explain to me the 
sentence which they thus read, they have been surprised 
to find that they possessed no definite meaning of it. 
Lorenzo of Medicis, once told an author that he had read 
his book with pleasure, except one sentence, whose mean- 
ing he could not understand. The sentence was very 
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sonorous ; but after the author had read it, and re-read it^ 
he admitted that he also could not explain it. If one's 
own meaning, in the works which we compose, can be 
thus unintelligible to the author, (and such instances are 
fiir from rare,) we may be less surprised that ordinary 
readers will often glance over sentences, and obtain from 
them but a glimpse of some meaning. Such reading is 
not only unprofitable in itself, but it soon produces a 
habit of mechanical transition from word to word, without 
any intellectual acquisition of knowledge or information. 
When you read, therefore, pass no sentence till you un- 
derstand it, or find it unintelligible. If a book is not 
worth this labor, you had better not read it; because 
any pleasure or profit which you may gain from cursorily 
glancing over its pages, will not compensate you for the 
acquisition of a bad habit, that will soon render consider- 
ate reading dijficult. 

After some practice in the above-recommended course 
of perusal, you will read understandingly with about as 
much facility as you would otherwise rgad vaguely. 
Lawyers are forced to read statutes, reports and briefs, 
in a manner which will elicit their meaning ; hence they 
acquire a habit of reading understandingly to a &r greater 
degree than any other class of readers. Beading which 
consists of nothing but the utterance of the words of a 
book, is the reading of children. A man should read for 
the purpose of understanding what the words signify : — 
that is, he should endeavor to ascertain what the author 
intends to communicate. And always suspect that you 
have not succeeded in obtaining the author's meaning, 
when you fail in collecting from his words some reason- 
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able proposition. Tbe more absurd his sentiments seem 
to you, the stronger is the evidence that you misconceive 
his meaning. Few men write nonsense, if their actual 
signification can be obtained, with all its ramifications, in 
their own minds. The words which a man writes are 
-Qsually only a cine to some train of his thoughts, which 
most be known to the reader before he and the writer can 
understand each other fully. A large portion of all cen* 
fiorious criticism is founded on an imputed meaning, which 
tiie author of the criticised book would censure, as will- 
ingly as the critia Criticisms which are remarkably 
obnoxious to this imputation, may often be found in sec* 

tarian controversies ; and, I believe, nothing is more un* 

■ 

common than to find sectarian tenets interpreted by an 
opponent in a manner that will be assented to by the sect 
which hold the tenets. 

In the commentaries of Lord Coke on Littleton, which 
you will hereafter study, you will find that wherever Lit- 
tleton has used the common expletive, " &c.," Lord Coke 
assumes that Littleton thereby intended something in con- 
sonance with his great learning ; and in pursuance of this 
supposition, he affixes an elaborate meaning to every such 
expletive of Littleton. I will not say that Lord Coke has 
not often attributed thus to his author, a better meaning 
than the author actually intended ; but I hazard little in 
saying, that his imputed meaning approaches more nearly 
to the intention of Littleton than any less respectful inter- 
pretation would have brought him. 



xxm. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 

Thb right which man daims to inflict capital panish- 
menta on his delinqoent fellow-beings^ conatitntes so inde* 
finite a topic aa to be a fityonrite theme with young dis- 
patantBy who debate to evince their ingennity, rather than 
to attain any practical result; yet as you desire my opin- 
ion thereon, I will give it But first let us inquire what 
constitutes right Home Tooke, in his Diyersions of Pur- 
ley, institutes the same inquiry, and he answers it by say- 
ing, that right is the Latin word 'directum — ordered; 
therefore, to say a thing is right, and to say it is ordered 
by a competent authority, are, he thinks, identical declara- 
tions. I can attach no better meaning to the word rigbt^ 
hence if capital punishments are ordered by a competent 
anthority, they are philologically right. 

Here we encounter a new difficulty. What authority 
is competent to decree the punishment of death? The 
casuists who argue against capital punishments, deny 
that man's authority is competent to inflict death. No 
authority, say they, is sufficient but that of our Creator. 
The topic now, you perceive, separates into three great 
branches : — ^the extent of human authority, — ^what has the 
Creator ordained on the subject^ — ^and shall revelation 
be deemed the Creator's will in the premises. These 
branches produce a snare in which a man may easily lose 
his way, and wander over a great surface to little benefit 
to himself or others. Discussion, therefore, ought not to 
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oommence before the disputants decide whether the qaes- 
tion of right shall depend on the statute laws of the coun- 
try, or the Bible, or on what else. So rigid a preliminary 
would probably deprive the subject of all its interest, 
which usually consists in indefinite remarks and general 
propositions. 

If the question of right is to be governed by the statute 
laws of a country, or by the Bible, the dispute becomes a 
mere inquiry as to what the law is, or what the Bible de- 
clares. To these authorities I am willing to refer you on 
this, and all other cases ; and if a statute enjoins what 
revelation prohibits, and the two commands cannot be 
reconciled, the human law is not right ; for I deem revela- 
tion paramount to human authority in settling the ques* 
tion of ultimate right. So far, however, as my investiga* 
tions are concerned, I find nothing in the Bible prohibitory 
of capital punishments, but much that enjoins them in the 
case of murder. 

I have now considered capital punishments with rela- 
tion only to man's right to inflict them. The expediency 
of the infliction is a different question, and one about 
which I entertain no doubt My life would seem to me 
much less secure than at present, if murder was not pun- 
ishable with death. No inoffensiveness of deportment 
will insure a man against creating enemies, who, at mo- 
ments of irritation, may be willing to kill him, if the deed 
could be committed at a less sacrifice than their own life. 

Some people say imprisonment for life is more terrible 
than death. I disbelieve the doctrine. A man under 
sentence of death will never refuse to substitute for it per- 
petual imprisonment Satan knew mankind better than 
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the peiBODS above referred to, for he says, in the book of 
Job, eyery thing that a man hath will he give for his life. 
Death is neoesBary not only to secure our persons 
against murder, bat to preserre in society a submissive 
respect for the laws. All the instincts of our nature 
require the murderer's death, and should the law refuse 
to award it, the kindred of the murdered man would take 
justice in their own hands, and slay the murderer; thus 
bringing us back to the anarchy from which government 
was instituted to rescue us. Nor could we punish such 
examples of private retribution, for they would be justi- 
fied by the common feelings of our nature, as we now pal- 
liate the assassin who becomes such in revenge for the 
seduction of a sister, wife, or daughter, — ^wrongs for which 
the law provides no adequate punishment 
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OPINIONS. 

The opinions which a man possesses have usually beoi 
adopted without much investigation. He wears such coats, 
hats and boots, as he sees around him ; and by a kindred, 
conformity he adopts the opinions which are current with 
his associates. The assimilation is partially necessary, for 
should a man wear ermine while other men wear broad 
cloth, no consciousness on his part of the superic^ comfort 
or beauty of his habiliments would screen him from silent 
scorn, or open rudeness. A similar result is more certain 
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when we ayow opinions which diSer from those of other 
men ; because a difference of opinion is an arrogation of 
superior intelligence, while a difference of dress is only an 
evidence of a difference of taste. Still on no subject are . 
young men more rash than in the avowal of uncurrent 
opinions. They endeavor in this way to manifest their 
wisdom, while the disregard which they thus evince for 
the feelings of mankind, is the most unequivocal demon- 
stration of juvenile folly. With our thoughts we may 
expatiate like the eye of poetry, which, " in a fine frenzy • 
rolling," glances from earth to heaven, and from heaven 
to earth ; but the uncurrent coin which you may gather 
in such excursions, be sure not to exhibit, how pure 
soever you may deem its metal. If it be pure, it will not 
injure by confinement; and if, as is most probable, it shall 
on more mature investigation prove base alloy, the reten- 
tion will save you much mortification, and enable you to 
easily abandon what will be unprofitable to any longer 
retain even in thought 
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XXV. 

HOW TO COLLECT KNOWLEDGE. 

Ths knowledge which we acquire casually, exceeds 
greatly in amount all that we obtain from professed in- 
structors, and methodical inculcation. We are apt to sup- 
pose that nothing is instruction but what we collect in a 
course of literary study, but you had been in college but a 
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sHort time before I disoovered firom your letteis an Intel- 
lectaal improyement which aioBe no doubt from informa- 
tion that you aoqnired, perhaps unoonscionsly, from your 
new associates, and new situation. The geography, his- 
tory, politics, astronomy, law and morals that are floating 
everywhere in the most imstudied conversations of men, 
and the practical wisdom which men display in their 
actions, impart to the most inattentive person, and the 
most illiterate, no small amount of information in nearly 
every department of knowledge. The daughters of our 
laborers wear &brics, that princesses some two hundred 
years ago might have been desirous of obtaining. The 
dress of the intellect is improved in an equal degree. The 
fiumers of our country possess wiser views of government, 
morality, religion and jurisprudence than professed sages, 
politicians and lawyers possessed at a remote period of the 
world. Every man is benefited by the floating knowledge 
to which I have referred, yet the degree of any man's 
benefit is graduated by the attention that he accords to 
what is passing around him; hence a remark has long 
been current, that a confident and conceited youth, be- 
comes eventually an i^orant and empty man. He collects 
no wisdom W whaf is transpiring Lund him, for he 
assumes the position of an instructor, rather than a learner, 
and a controverter of new opinions, rather than an inves- 
tigator of them. Such self-sufficiency is, strangely enough, 
found most prevalent in persons who are most deficient of 
knowledge; the self-sufficiency being the effect of ignor- 
ance, as well as the perpetrator of it. 

I have often been astonished at the information of very 
illiterate men, whose intercommunications of ideas have 
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been forced upon my notice while travelling with them in 
stage-coaches and railroad-cars. They may know but 
little geography except what they have studied with their 
feet and eyes ; but these instruments are, to the extent of 
the researches of such persons, the best of instructors. 
Such men possess also practical knowledge on subjects 
which they have investigated with the keen glance of 
interest, and which your interests may never have brought 
you in conflict with. Finally, in all the realities of life, a 
youth will rarely find a man of mature age who is not 
vastly his superior in knowledge, and to whom he may 
not often listen with profit ; hence let me advise you never 
to lose the benefit of such instruction, by any supercilious 
notions derived from the literary ignorance of such casual 
instructors, when chance, or business, shall bring you into 
their society. 
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XXVL 

. VIGILANCE. 

On our passage home, sixty-five persons were crowded 
into our small packet-boat, during a sultry night of sum- 
mer. Many of the passengers could not lie down from 
the want of berths. They complained of their hard for- 
tune, and as I had the third choice in the distribution of 
berths, and obtained a comfortable one, several passengers 
congratulated me on my good fortune. Fortune had, how- 
ever, but little agency in my good quarters, or in the bad 
14 
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aooommodation of those wlio obtained no sleeping-plaoe. 
On the railroad^ I secured a seat in a rear car, to ayoid the 
cinders; bat when we arrived at the inclined plane, I 
changed my seat for one in the first car ; and the moment 
we arrived at the foot of the plane, I stepped into the 
packet-boat office, and took a passage for myself and the 
ladies who were under my protection. By this little vigil- 
ance, I secured for us all a night's rest of comparative 
comfort 

Nearly all success turns upon little precautions analo- 
gous to the above. Every person knew that to be entered 
early was ini|X)rtant, but few took the pains to secure a 
preference. That their carelessness proceeded from no 
disregard of personal comfort was apparent at the hour 
of rest, for the most thoughtless was then probably the 
loudest in complaints. Such extremes are usually parts 
of the same character, for in proportion as a man relies on 
chance and fortune, will be his clamors at what he will 
deem mischance and misfortune. 

You may say, that the vigilance of which I am speak- 
ing, will be useless, if all persons are equally vigilant. 
But we need not trouble ourselves with this contingency, 
for till men change greatly, the mass will neglect the un- 
tiring vigilance, and minute attentions which the above 
anecdote is intended to illustrate, rather than to recom- 
mend, in cases like the one referred to ; and which may 
sometimes be well omitted in deference to the comfort 
of old, infirm and respected individuals, whom we may 
rather see accommodated than seize on the accommoda- 
tion for our personal indulgence. 

The vigilance thus designated is applicable to all the 
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affairs of life. Whether a lawyer shall succeed in recover- 
ing nearly eyery debt for which he prosecutes, or shall 
lose nearly every debt, depends often on acts of vigilance 
too numerous to detail, and too small to be noted by a 
casusd observer. The general who wins every battle, and 
the general who continually suffers defeat ; — the merchant 
who retires firom business on a fortune, and the one who 
is driven from it by bankruptqr; — the physician who 
cures, and the physician who kills; — all, as a general 
rule, owe their peculiarities to the different degrees of 
vigilance with which they prosecute their several callings. 

Chance exerts some agency in the destiny of every man, 
but a person who should depend for success on chance, 
would act as irrationally as a man who should depend for 
sustenance and advancement on the prizes of an undrawn 
lottery. I am aware, however, that circumstances often 
inculcate a different doctrine from mine. Your college 
may furnish some person who seems so generally fortunate 
as to evince that some persons are habitually the &vorites 
of destiny. He may be fortunate enough to possess a book 
which assists his studies. He may be fortunate enough to 
possess the good-will of his tutor, and consequently to be 
assisted in his studies, as &vorites in such cases usually 
are. He may be fortunate enough to be always out of the 
way when rebellions occur, and to be in the way when at- 
tendance is beneficial. He may be fortunate enough to 
possess reputable associates, and to be unknown by the 
disreputable. But believe not that fortune effects these 
benefits for him. He is one of the Tew men who are vigil- 
ant in matters which other persons leave to chance. 

Whoever obtains untiring vigilance is almost sure of 
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prosperity. Remember, however, that untiring vigilance 
can be gained only by penevering efforts against the 
whisperings of indolence, that wUl say, vigilance can be 
practiced at a more convenient season. If sach whispe^ 
ings can lure yon into a neglect of vigilance, you will 
never be without them, and hence will never be vigilant; 
no alternative therefore exists, but that you most sacrifice 
your indolence or your vigilance, and whichever you 
choose to relinquish, you had better relinquish now, be- 
fore habit confirms you in practices that will leave you 
no choice for the future. 
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xxvn. 

now TO OBTAIN ANY VIRTUE THAT WE 

DESIRE. 

The rude fellow who kicks his children when they will 
not move sufficiently fast out of his way, or who beats his 
wife when she thwarts his humor, or who raves at his 
companions when he deems himself slighted, is only yield- 
ing in these cases to the natural impulses of his feelings. 
We diffijr from him only by the artificial restraints which 
we impose on ourselves ; and we cannot be too assiduous 
in the cultivation of such restraints, for we can make our- 
selves mild or petulent, amiable or hateful, philanthropic 
or misanthropic, happy or miserable, Christian or infidel, 
afFectionate sons and brothers, or morose sons and brothers: 
bow to accomplish a\\ l\i\a \s ^\i«x. \ Tv!cy« Y^cy^osa to teach 
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you, and the whole teaching consists in directions as to the 
language which you must habituate yourself to employ in 
your ordinary conversation. 

If you wish to be honesty express uniformly, on all 
proper occasions, high notions of integrity. If you desire 
self-respect, use language that implies it. K you would be 
patriotic, let your language import patriotism, and if you 
wish to be patient, make your language express patience. 
You need not fear that you will become a hypocrite, you 
will become what your words iniply, for a ship is not more 
prone to take the course which its helm directs, than our 
feelings are to obey the direction of our language. From 
this principle, more than any other, associating with per- 
sons of depraved conversation engenders depravity, by 
leading us to imitate their conversation, and thus to excite 
in ourselves the feelings which are congenial to the con- 
versation. 

Many a husband and wife become hateful to each other 
firom substituting unkind remarks and petulent replies, in 
place of the affectionate language by which they originally 
became endeared to each other. Many brothers are 
estranged for life, from a like mistake in the language 
which they employ towards each other, in their familiar 
intercourse. Providence, in giving us a complete control 
over our language, has indirectly placed our affections, 
feelings and passions under our contol ; and when we em- 
ploy this control for the cultivation of amiable and virtuous 
qualities, we make such a use of it as Providence probably 
intended, and as a wise man ought to make. We then 
are indeed rational beings, and live under the safe guidance 
of our intellect ; while a man who permits himself to speak 
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and act 38 his feelings dictate, lives under the control of 
his passionSi and, like a tiger, may be harmless and play- 
fnl at one moment, but ferocions and deadly at another. 

Men often excuse their errors, and even their (arimes, hy 
saying they cannot control their affections, desires and 
aversions; hence one will desert a wife, another heooaie a 
snarling misanthrope, another shock all considerate peoi^e 
with avowed infidelity. But such excuses are unfounded. 
He can speak the language of love, virtue, benevolence 
and piety, and the feelings will follow. Mark out for 
yourself then, such a character as you desire to possess^ 
and by speaking consonantly thereto, you will attain l^e 
desired character as certainly as you will a coat^ after 
going to your tailor and ordering it 
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xxvm. 
THE FIRST STEP. 

The French say that in all conduct, how vicious soever, 
the only difficulty lies in the first step. Admonished by 
this saying, I dislike to omit writing to you this week, lest 
my resolution, weakened by the breach, should induce me 
to find next week some excuse for a similar omission. On 
the same principle, you will act unwisely when you test 
the propriety of drinking a glass of wine with young men 
at a tavern, by the consequences of the isolated action. 
We must rather view it as Ihe first step in a series of simi- 
lar actions, and then we shall test its propriety more ac* 
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eamtely ; for a series of similar actions will certainly fol- 
low, thougli not necessarily to an inebriating exdbss. We 
may make mental reservations, and say to oorselyes that 
the present is an extraordinary occasion; but such are 
only the common delusions which ever lure us to first 
steps. The most abandoned woman that exists, had, 
probably, difficulties in making the first false step, and 
never contemplated the nun which thereby ensued, almost 
irresistibly and inevitably. 

You will engage in no laudable undertaking, without 
occasionally feeling urgent solicitations from disgust and 
weariness, to abandon the undertaking. Withhold the first 
step towards such an abandonment, for the next step will 
be comparatively easy. Indeed, you may be certain that 
what you begin to abandon will be abandoned. The habit 
of fi*equenting church twice a day of a Sunday, cannot be 
intermitted without jeoparding the habit. You may esti- 
mate the intermission as a solitary case of indulgence, but 
the proper way to estimate it, is as the commenoement of a 
habit of omission. 

I know human nature too well to expect mach efficacy 
from my abstract teaching. Every man will experiment 
for himself, still my speculations will give a direction to 
your reflections that may enable you to derive more profit 
from your experience than you might otherwise derive. 
A man who was riding with Dean SMrift fell into a slough. 
The man might have made himself unhappy by the miser- 
able plight into which he was plunged, but Swift, (per- 
forming for him the office which I am endeavoring to per- 
form for you,) gave a better turn to his reflections, by 
xnaking for his comfort a proverb, which says, *' the more 
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dirt, the leu hurt" The man thereby forgot the mud, in 
the oont^hiplation of the protection it had afforded him. 
The thoaghta which I give yon, I intend for a aort of 
mental wardrobe. The articles may be nseleaB for the 
present, but your experience will eventoally supply bodies 
which the prepared articles may clothe to better advan- 
tage, than you would clothe them in from your own nn- 
assisted resources. 
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OUR OPINION OF OUESELVES. 

AKD THE OPINION OF TIIK WORLD OF US. THE ADVANTAGES AND 

DISADVANTAGES OF DIFFIDENCE. 

Last evening I attended a large political meeting. An 
old Frenchman addressed the assemblage for about a 
quarter of an hour. In addition to the loss of teeth, which 
precluded distinct articulation, he spoke with so French an 
accentuation, that scarcely a word was intelligible that he 
uttered, except Lafayette, Washington, Liberty. He was 
much applauded by the good-nature of the meeting for his 
evidently patriotic intentions; but the incident struck me 
as a curious demonstration of the ignorance which every 
man possesses in relation to his capabilities. But if we 
look closely into the matter, we shall find that the igno- 
rance of which I am speaking relates to the effects that a 
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man can produce on other people ; and of this he must ne- 
cessarily be ignorant till he can learn it experimentally — 
if haply his self-love will enable him to learn it at all. 
For instance, if a man can speak so as to ccmtrol the feel- 
ings and actions of other men, we say he possesses the 
talent of oratory ; and if he can sing so as to gratify the 
taste of other people, he is said to possess musical talents. 
Few men, however, understand that the test of their 
talents exists thus in the effects produced on other men. 
Each of us is apt rather to estimate his talents by the effect 
which he can produce on himself, and as every speaker 
utters sounds that are musical to his own ear, and origi- 
nates thoughts which thrill his own bosom, he, hence, sup- 
poses himself possessed of every desirable attribute, even 
after he has passed from youth to age without success in 
anything. 

You have heard that young men of talents are usually 
more dif&dent than young men who are destitute of talents. 
Talents are thus supposed to be the cause of diffidence ; 
but they are probably the effect of diffidence rather than 
the cause. A young man who is diffident, and hence sen- 
sitive to the opinions and prejudices of other men, will 
conform to such opinions and prejudices in his words and 
actions ; while a self-sufficient young man will not thus 
conform, and hence will not affect other men agreeably, 
and will, therefore, be deemed destitute of talents. So 
long as diffidence makes thus a young man cautious in 
preparing himself for every enterprise, vigilant in discover- 
ing the requisites of success, and sensitive in avoiding the 
occasions of defeat, diffidence is beneficial ; but when it is 
indulged so far as to produce inaction, it becomes more 
14* 
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injnrioiu to its po aoca ror than self-fnifficiency ; for though 
aelf-saffidenqr may indaoe a maa to attempt impracticabili- 
tieS| inaction will prevent him finom aooomplishing what is 
within the compaaB of hia abilitie& 
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XXIX. 

OBSTACLBS. 

Whilk a anow-ball is no bigger than his fist, a boj who 
made it will throw it away on any indnoement, and with« 
out other inducement than the pleasure of casting it from 
him ; but i^ by any accident or design, the ball becomes, 
under his management, as large as his head, he will be- 
come desirous to make it still larger, and every sucoesdve 
effort to enlarge it will increase his desire to i^l farther 
increase its size, and to protect it from diminution. It 
soon becomes identified with his personal consequence, 
and his whole time will be occupied in rolling it aroxmd 
to increase its dimensions. 

The boy in the above case, is only obeying a principle 
which pervades human conduct The poor scatter their 
small earnings with the indifference of the boy who casts 
away his small snow-balls ; while the rich cling to their 
large possessions, and seek to increase them, with the ardor 
of the boy who toils in turning over his huge snow-ball. 
I have thus explained to you a principle which, more than 
any other, impedes young men in the commencement of 
^ir manly occupations. The love of wealth is not formed 
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in them, for they have not yet acquired enough to stimu- 
late the appetite for more ; hence to expect them to seek 
wealth with avidity, is like expecting them to be ravenous 
after food before they are hungry. 

I admit that wealth is neither the only motive which 
makes men laborious, nor the best motive. The love of 
fame, distinction, veneration, respect and usefulness, are all 
efficacious motives. But an obstacle like the one already 
alluded to, obstructs them also. No man loves fame very 
ardently till he is already somewhat &mous. No man much 
loves distyiotion, veneration, respect or usefulness, till he 
is already somewhat distinguished, venerated, respected or 
useful. His snow-ball, in all these cases, must acquire 
some magnitude before it will become an object of his so- 
licitude, either as relates to its increase or its preservation. 

I wish you to understand the difficulties of life, that you 
may contend against them advantageously. You must toil 
for wealth, fame, distinction and useftilness, before you 
feel much appetite for either. Nay, worse, you must deny 
yourself gratifications and indulgences which you desire 
much, for the above and kindred objects, that you can at 
first desire but little. When, for instance, you commenced 
the study of grammar, you saw not the utility of the rules 
which you acquired with labor and disgust. You are now 
-well satisfied that you endured the irksomeness of their 
acquisition. A similar result^ but in a higher degree, will 
follow your early efforts to acquire wealth, reputation and 
public usefulness, after your snow-ball, in any of these 
cases, shall have become sufficiently large to excite in you 
the feelings to which such acquisitions are related. 
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XXXL 

TROUBLES. 

ToUNa people are troubled with scarcely any thing that 
is not present The past and the fatore affect them but 
slightly, except indeed some events very reoefitly passed, 
or some that are proximately future. 

In middle life, a man's troubles are principally con- 
nected with the future, though he is not exempt from 
present vexations, pains and annoyances ; but the future 
constantly wafts to him apprehensions which make his 
heart fidnt and his soul sink. 

In old age, the current is again changed. Like youth, 
the old man is afflicted with some present troubles, and 
like middle age, he fears some prospective evils ; but his 
predominating afflictions relate to the past Death has 
deprived him of friends, companions, and his most cherished 
hopes in every grade of consanguinity and affection. His 
life has disappointed him in almost every particalar. Not 
the hundreth part that he expected to achieve has been 
accomplished. He sees with anguish the causes of his 
miaoaniages, and the means by which they might have 
been avoided. He regrets alike what he performed and 
what he refrained from performing ; what he enjoyed and 
what he refrained from enjoying. Occupation is fled, com- 
panions no longer can be found, and his only employment 
is in revolving the agonizing past^ and his only consolation 
the expectation of death. 
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You perceive that youth possesses only one source of 
trouble, and that the slightest; for you will find, through 
life, that the time present is rarely intolerable, even when 
it is not pleasant The Bible therefore says, with pro- 
priety, " Eejoioe, young man, in thy strength, and in 
the days of thy youth T' Still, rejoice so as to produce as 
few prospective troubles as possible for your middle period 
of life, and as few retrospective regrets as possible for your 
old age. You are laying the foundation for that future 
about which your manhood is to be busy, and for the past 
on which your old age is to reflect A prodigal youth 
will become a prodigal man ; an industrious youth an in* 
dufitrious man ; and the like, with only occasional excep- 
tions, may be said of all present virtues and vices ; hence 
you seem to possess the means of choosing what your 
future anticipation and retrospections shall be; and if you 
choose those which shall bring pain, the &ult will be 
yours as well as the penalty. 



^•» 



xxxn. 

aIl events may be made useful. 

If a king wished to instruct his son in the evils of un- 
governable wrath, he could no way so emphatically eflect 
the teaching as by presenting before the young man two 
persons in the act of quarrelling, and one of the belliger- 
ants inflicting on the other a sudden and mortal wound. 
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To complete the lesson the sarviyor should be hanged for 

the murder. 

But a king, with all his power, could not procure actors 
to yield Lis son such a lesson. A wise youth may, how- 
ever, without possessing the benefits of a royal lineage, 
attain occasionally the benefits of many such lessona I 
have seen two men hanged for murder, and one for treason, 
and while the awful spectacle was transpiring before me, 
the reflections occurred to me that I have stated above. 
Such reflections are but a natural result of judicial punish- 
ments, and should be more the intention of the law 
maker than the infliction of vengeance on the guilty. To 
a person thus impressed by the punishments which he sees, 
all our prisons are seminaries for the inculcation of moral- 
ity and virtue. The prisoners are the teachers, and could 
the biography of each be known, and his devious practices 
accurately delineated, we should learn that no vice how 
secret soever, or how small, is unimportant in its effects ; 
and no course of crime is perpetrated without detection. 

The young man who stole your watch never expected 
to be detected, and his experiment in the art of conceal- 
ment may, if properly applied, save other young men in 
your college from instituting a like hazardous experiment 
So, also, if you had paid fifty dollars for precautionary 
precepts in the modes of securing property from th^, you 
would not have gained as much instruction as you may 
gain by the aforesaid incident. The late rioters, also, in 
your class, who failed of gathering honors and information 
as their parents designed, are suffering disgrace for your 
benefit, if you will correctly profit by the manifestations 
of their folly. Perhaps ^Jtj "joxm^ Taso. ^\jtfi hi^t^ tia^ 
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lioterg, owe their exemption from want of an invitation to 
join in the outbreak, rather than from principles and 
knowledge; but they will be restrained hereafter by 
knowledge if not by principle. 

Every tenant of a prison was once innocent, and posses- 
sing as little expectation of subsequent disgrace as you or 
I. This should make us diffident of our infallibility, even 
in matters that are criminal. A young lad of our city, 
yesterday stabbed another in the abdomen. The wound 
was inflicted in a quarrel, and the guilty perpetrator has 
long worn a knife up his sleeve, that he might be prepared 
for defence or aggression if occasion should, in his opinion, 
require either. A wise man, who expected to be insulted, 
would rather leave his knife at home than place it open 
in his sleeve. The law prohibits personal vengeance, and^ 
the moment we prepare ourselves to disregard the law, we 
place ourselves in the devil's hands, and he wfll not be 
apt to let us escape unscathed. 



^♦» 



XXXTTT. 

WISDOM. 

m 

Solomon is said to have been the wisest of mankind. I 
am, however, much perplexed in reflecting on the wisdom 
of men, and I write this letter to elaborate some definite 
opinions on the subject. "No wisdom can enable a man to 
know a sight which he never saw, a sound which he never 
heard, a taste,, feel and smell that he never experienoed. 
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Still, the degree of iiiformation may differ, much which 
any two men may obtain, when the same events oocnr 
before their senacs ; and we may well suppose that the in- 
formation obtained by each of the two persons, will be 
proportioned to his relative wisdom. 

Again, when a child first sees a live coal, no wisdom can 
screen him from a liability of being burnt by it^ though 
the probability of his being burnt twice by the same 
means will bear some relation to the degree of his wisdom. 
So, should a child have been cautioned against the coal, no 
wisdom could have enabled him to know the accuracy of 
the caution, for he may have received a like caution 
against touching sugar; still a child w^l soon learn to dis- 
criminate, with an accuracy proportioned to hia wisdom, 
the degree of belief which he ought to yield to the various 
precautionary precepts that are addressed to him. 

No amount of wisdom can enable a man to speak a 
language which he never studied, — ^to shape elegantly his 
written letters, without practice and continued eflEbrt. The 
only aid which wisdom yields in these cases, is the sub- 
mission that it induces to the necessary drudgery of learn- 
ing. We are apt to deem wisdom some little spright 
seated in the head, and who, like the genie of Aladdin's 
lamp, can rear palaces for his possession without the slow 
and vulgar process of piling stone upon stone. This is a 
mistake, or rather a verbal personification. If a man will 
be an attentive observer of the events that transpire 
around him, so as to be able to predict the future from the 
past, we name his conduct wisdom. K he will force him- 
self to the acquisition of literature, we apply the word 
wisd< *^ also. If ha 'will -^xeaen^ V^aa hftaltb by 
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proper exercise, we name his resolution wisdom. If he 
prefer aocumolation of property to wasteful expenditure, 
this preference is usually named wisdom* If he will deny 
himself every gratification that will injure him in the 
estimation of society, it is wisdom. If he will re&ain from 
expressing opinions needlessly, that oppose the prejudices 
of his hearers ; — ^if he will prefer the conciliation of men, 
to the irritation of them ; — ^if he will oblige when he can 
with propriety, — ^if he will cultivate a gentlemanly dress 
and address; — a cleanly personal appearance, avoiding 
rude and disgustful actions; these all have gained the 
name of wisdom. 

Wisdom, therefore, instead of being a unit^ as its name 
purports, is an infinite number of units, of which my 
enumeration is only a sample. Of these units, I wish you 
as large a stock as you can collect ; and I advise you to 
keep constantly in view the purpose and practice of col- 
lecting them, and of thus growing in wisdom. 



XXXIV. 

THE INEFFIOACY OP PEECEPTS. 

Thb Scriptures tell us that at the day of judgment, the 
Judge will say to some of the congregated spirits of men, 
that when he was on earth and sick, they visited him 
not; — ^when hungry they fed him not; — and when in 
prison, they ministered not to his relief. These accusa- 
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trill prodace great sarpriae, and the parties will say 
Lord, when saw we thee sick, and viiuted thee not 7 

I adduce the above from the ScriptnreSi to explain an 
important principle wUob I perceive) by your late letter, 
will probably operate injuriooaly to yon. I allude to the 
discovery which you have just made, that to insure the 
junior honors of your coUegCi of which you axe ambitious, 
you ought to have commenced your efforts therefor early. 
You will not deny that my letters contained precepts 
enough to have apprised you of the necessity of early 
efforts. Why then are you surprised at finding early 
efforts to be necessary? I have stated the question for 
the purpose of answering it The meaning of a proposi- 
tion is not the words which compose the proposition, but 
the actions to which the words refer; hence though the 
persons cited in the Scriptures knew that they ought to 
feed the Saviour when he was hungry, they knew not that 
the precept was neglected when they neglected to feed any 
poor hungry disciple of the Saviour. So you doubtless 
knew, that a man who is ambitious of college honors 
should commence his efforts therefor early; but you 
knew not that the mode in which you passed your time 
was a violation of the said rule. You will, I hope, live 
long, and in that case, you will discover many meanings 
to the injunction, " Commence your efforts early ;" — and 
you will differ much from other men if you will not be 
occasionally surprised by finding, that what you supposed 
an early commencement, was commencing too late. 

That the meaning of every precept exists only in the 
conduct to which it refers, accounts for the inefflcacy of 
verbal instruction to the ^oxm^ wid \n.e^^^enced ; for 
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whom precept seems peouliarl j intended* They see tlmt 
the words of the preoept make a phrase of apparent signi- 
ficatioD ; but the practical meaning is known only to a 
man who has experienced the evil which is to be avoided, 
or the benefit that is to be gained; and who, therefore^ 
needs not the preoept This crumb of metaphysics is 
much unknown to the cdd as well as the young ; hence 
parents imagine that they are accomplishing great objects, 
when they place in the hands of youth, books full of sage 
precepts. Such precepts aid our conduct about as much, 
and about as little, as a treatise on penmanship can aid 
our hand-writing ; or a discourse on pigeon- wings can aid 
our dancing. To a man who can dance pigeon-wings the 
discourse is significant ; but to the man who cannot dance 
them, and for whom the discourse is designed, it is almost 
useless and unintelligible in its proper meaning. To the 
man who, by many disappointmente and by many vie 
tories, has learnt how to eomnience hi? efforts early, the 
injunction that relates to early efforts is full of meaning; 
but to the inexperienced, the injunction teaches nothing 
that will be practically beneficial. 

The story of the mouse illustrates well the inefficacjTof 
precepts. The old lady mouse, like every other good 
parent, prepared her tender ofi^ring for its debut into 
active life, by numerous cautions against the deceits and 
dangers of the world, but especially against cats and kit- 
tens, the most insidious foes of the whole nibble race. 
That no mistake might arise from ignorance, she minutely 
described the enemy, with their portentous tail and star- 
ing eyes. 

The young mouj», thus loaded with preceptive counsel| 
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sallied forth to take a peep at the big world, which she al- 
most feared to enter. She intended to be waiy, and looked 
everywhere for cats and kittens ; bat she saw nothing ex- 
cept a beautiful animal with eyes beaming with benignity, 
and with an interesting slender excrescence protruding 
from behind, that ever and anon moved sportively from 
side to side, and which, with its apparently warm cover- 
ing of beautiful fur, seemed well adapted to become a play- 
thing for a frolicksome young mouse ; thus impressed, the 
young novice advanced fearlessly from her oovert, and 
was exceedingly surprised to find herself within the jaws 
of a cat. 
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XXXV. 

THE BENEFIT OF PEECEPTS. 

If verbal instruction is as inefficacious as I described it 
in my last letter, you may well ask why I write you any 
more preceptive letters ? I design to answer the question 
in the present communication. 

When you study geography, you may read of the height 
of St Paul's church in London, of its appearance, apart- 
ments and materials. Still, should you visit London, you 
might pass the church, or walk into it, without suspecting 
that you were examining the St. Paul's of your former 
meditations. Thus far, therefore, the descriptions of geogra- 
phy are apparently of little use. They cannot communicate 
to you any thing but words. But when you ascertain that 
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the building ^hicb is before you is the St. Paul's of your 
geography, you will look for the immense cupola that you 
have read of; for the great ball and gilded cross ; and thus 
the verbal knowledge will lead you to the acquisition of 
sensible objects that otherwise you might not have indi- 
viduated. 

A benefit analogous to the above, results from the acqui- 
sition of moral precepts. A youth may be told in the 
language of the Bible, that the ways of transgression are 
hard. He may repeat the precept to the joy, perhaps, of 
his parents ; but he has still to learn the meaning of the 
precept in feelings and actions, before he will know any 
thing in relation thereto but barren words. I once saw 
the above precept painted on a board that was affixed to 
the wall of a prison yard, where the convicts, with chains 
around their legs, were wheeling gravel in barrows. These 
men possessed a meaning for the precept, which I trust we 
shall never know ; but even the meaning that they know, 
lacks the poignancy of the one that is known to the poor 
wretch who is condemned to a public execution on the 
gallows. The convicts who thus learn the meaning of the 
precept, will probably derive from their confinement a 
moral improvement which they might not otherwise ob- 
tain. They will reflect on the value of a book which fore- 
tells so truly the consequences of transgression ; but had 
they not learnt the precept, their reflections might have 
taken a less beneficial direction, and been employed in 
framing maledictions on society for not permitting crimes 
to be enacted with impunity. They may also reflect, that 
their sufferings are but a natural and necessary conse- 
quence of their own folly. They are like a man who has 
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Toluntarily tbrast his head against a stone walL Even 
the hardness of the stone is more a blessing than an evil ; 
for while it produces pain only when men misemploy it^ 
the benefits which result from the hardness are great when 
the stone is wisely used. So the hardness of transgression 
is more a blessing than an evil The evil we are not ne- 
cessarily bound to sufbr, if we will conduct ourselves with 
propriety; but the benefits which result from the hard- 
ness of transgression are so pervading and general, that we 
could scarcely enjoy any property, or even life itself if 
depredations could be committed on them with impnnity. 
The acquisition of moral and sage precepts is, therefore^ 
useful, though ihey lie by us like dry bones till our ex- 
perience clothes them with life, flesh, muscles and sinews. 
A man will not always make a good use of his experience, 
when he has not been provided previously with proper 
precepts ; nor will he always make such a use of his ex- 
perience when he has been furnished with the precepts ; 
but the tendency of our nature is towards a beneficial use 
of precepts, hence the admonitory boards to which I have 
referred are placed in prison yards, and hence, also, we are 
constantly instilling moral precepts into the memory of 
the young. 
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XXXVL 

THE FBAB OF CONFESSING OUE IGNOEANCB. 

The Vicar of Wakefield says of a person : " Whenever 
I made any observation that looked like a challenge to 
controversy, he wonid smile, shake his head, and say 
nothing ; by which I understood he coold say much if he 
thought proper." 

The person thus alluded to was a pretender to knowl* 
edge. Similar conduct is common, though some men em- 
ploy it more frequently than others. Knowledge may be 
likened to the atmosphere. Every man possesses a mouth- 
ful of it, but the whole is too large for the capacity of 
any person ; hence the folly of endeavoring to conceal a 
limitation, which is inevitable. 

Ignorance is no disgrace except it relates to what a man 
is required by his station not to be ignorant of; as law to 
a civilian, medicine to a physician, Latin to a professed 
scholar. A person never appears so disadvantageously as 
when he pretends to know what he is ignorant of; hence, 
if ignorance be an evil, it is a less evil than a false assump- 
tion of knowledge ; and when we must choose between the 
two, we may regret the alternative, but we shall not mend 
our position by choosing the greater evil. 

A man who admits ignorance on any subject, may be a 
good companion, because he afiEbrds his associate an op- 
portunity of communicating information, which is usually 
an agreeable employment ; but the person who professes a 
knowledge that he possesses not, will utter crude opinions 
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that will tend to make him an unpleasant companion. No 
strength of intellect will enable a man to speak pertinently 
on subjects of which he is ignorant ; nor will any intellec- 
tual feebleness prevent a man firom speaking advantage- 
ously, when he limits his remarks to subjects with which 
he is acquainted. These truths are particularly important 
to young people, for their inexperience must necessarily 
limit their knowledge ; yet they usually adventure remarks 
on all subjects which happen to be discussed in their pres- 
ence, and hence, the conversation of very young people 
is proverbially worthless. 

Silence at least, if not confession of ignorance, should 
mark the conduct of the young on every subject which is 
not within their knowledge. This is not only honest but 
politic, for when you are ignorant, nothing will prove it 
more glaringly than an attempt to speak with knowledge ; 
and if you adopt the expedient referred to by the Yicar of 
Wakefield, your hearers will understand the deception, 
and you will suffer the additional disgrace of detected im- 
posture. 

The folly of speaking without knowlege is not, however, 
confined to the young. If you listen to any casual con- 
versation, you will often find that the policy of all Europe 
will be investigated in the space of a few moments. The 
speakers will assume to discuss the merits and demerits of 
all governments, with the thoughts and motives of every 
conspicuous personage. They will know why some battles 
were gained and others lost; why some men are in office 
and others in private stations. In short, no conception can 
outstrip the impertinence which you will hear from even 
wise men when they speak beyond their knowledge. 
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Every person will occasionally indulge, to some degree, 
in such folly ; but the degree bears usually some relation 
to the respective good sense of the speakers. Some emi- 
nent men may be exceptions to the above general censure 
of speaking without knowledge ; and to imitate such an 
exception would itself make any man eminent. The best 
way, however, to strive after the exception is, not by a 
habit of sluggish taciturnity, but by a laborious pursuit of 
information which shall furnish you with topics enough to 
make you companionable, without the miserable expedi- 
ent of loquacious inanity. 
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xxxvn. 

BOLDNESS AND DIFFIDENCE. 

Last week, the State Temperance Convention met in 
our city, and among the public speakers two persons ex- 
hibited strongly the erring nature of self-esteem. The 
first was rather old, and he read a manuscript speech of 
intolerable nonsense. He supposed his production worthy 
of a public exhibition, and I may be equally deceived in my 
estimation of my literary productions and you of yours. 
No criterion seems to exist by which a man can safely judge 
of his own talents, but by ascertaining their repute with 
other men. Even then, vanity may mislead him, and the 
above poor driveller may have mistaken the impatience of 
his auditors for either emotions of rapture, or insensibility 
to the acuteness of his logic. 
15 
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The seoond speaker was yoiiiig. He had several times 
obtmded himself in the grayest debates, and exhibited with 
bombast and nothingness, an assurance which I had never 
before seen in so young a person. He happened to be one 
of a committee who were to arrange the closing exercises 
of the convention, and he thereby gained an appointment 
to address the ladies, on the importance of their co-opera- 
tion in the promotion of temperance. His harangue was 
accordingly delivered, but I discovered no sentence in it 
that indicated imagination, taste or judgment ; — all was a 
barren waste, agitated by a tempest of useless wind. 

Few qualities are more disliked in young persons than 
forwardness. It shocks the self-love of older people ; for 
they wish to receive some homage on the score of their su- 
perior experience. I should prefer, however, to have you 
err on the side of assurance, (if err you must, on either 
side,) than on the side of diffidence, which, like the ocean, 
conceals all gems, however bright, and all gold, however 
pure ; and thus concealed, they are almost useless. 

But we speak more figuratively than real, when we talk 
of concealing within us intellectual gems and gold. All 
we admire in books, in speech and in conduct, are nothing 
that have lain concealed in the author. They are rather 
like oranges which existed not till they clustered on the 
parent branches. The boldness, therefore, of a young man 
is the process by which the gems and gold are created. 
Shall he forbear his efforts till he shall attain a period of 
life when he may act without the imputation of boldness ? 
Alas 1 we may as well require the orange tree to suppress 
its immature Jfruit, and display at once its ripe productions. 
Inch is not the order of vegetation, nor can man, by re- 
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straining bis youthful efforts^ biing forth in mature life, the 
ripened gems of intellect. The first efforts of every man, 
young or old, will be crude, and almost worthless. They 
are crude because they are first efforts, and not because the 
author is young or old. Shall he exhibit his crudities 
when he is young, and when nothing better is expected 
from him, or shall he reserve them till he is old, when men 
will expect from him maturity ? He must act in Ihis way 
or the other. Nature gives him no other alternative. 
Wisdom is usually found in a medium between the two 
extremes of any course of conduct; but more persons 
wander towards the extreme of diffidence, than hit the 
happy mean between profitable assurance and dishearten- 
ing diffidence. Be careful, therefore, and rather urge your- 
self forward, than adopt the too common conclusion, that 
all your efforts must be directed to strengthen your diffi* 
dence^ 
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xxxvm. 

SUBMISSION TO CIECUMSTANCES. 

Suppose a man who is forced to sit in an q^ce six hours 
every day, and answer numerous questions that are pro- 
pounded to him on business, should, instead of subjecting 
his feelings to bear these questions patiently, yield to the 
irritation which questions naturally produce, and petulantly 
offend every person who was compelled to approach him, 
and should make himself miserable besides. The folly of such 
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oondact every man sees, and every man thinks he can be 
in no danger of acting ao irrationally ; but the moment we 
are brought under the influence of irritating circumstanoes, 
we discover many reaisons why we ought not to bear pa- 
tiently what appears to be impertinent curiosity, or un- 
necessary molestation ; and before we are aware that we 
arc committing the folly of not subjecting our feelings to 
our circumstances, we are become a poor irritable self- 
tormentor. 

The foregoing is merely an illustration of a general prin- 
ciple which comprehends a large class of actions. If a 
young man in college finds himself subjected to a tutor 
whom, for any reason, he dislikes, he will naturally become 
irritated by nearly all the criticisms of the tutor. Should 
the young man yield to the irritation, he will fiul from ob- 
tiining the benefits which a tutor is intended to confer. 
He will misimprove his time, besides bringing on himself all 
the evils which proceed from a habit of not subjecting his 
feelings to the inevitable circumstances of his situation. 

So, also, when a father will not subject his feelings to 
the unavoidable annoyances of children, but will indulge 
his irritability by vain efforts to change the disposition of 
infancy, he will only make himself the torment of his chil- 
dren, and make them his torment As you advance in life, 
the principle thus alluded to will increase in importance. 
If you will not subject your feelings to the wearisome in- 
cidents that constantly lie in the road to honorable distinc- 
tion of any kind, you will not only fiiil in obtaining the 
distinctions, but you will superadd to the failure the quer- 
ulousness which almost invariably attends disappointment 

d ill success. 
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But how can we subject our feelings to annoying circum- 
stances? By reflecting on such truths as this letter con- 
tains. The moment you reason with your feelings, and 
show them that they are only exasperating themselves, and 
obstructing your happiness and advancement) they will 
quail before your intellect, and submit, like troubled water 
when oil is poured upon its surface. A temporary calm at 
least will ensue. The water may again become troubled, 
and your feelings may again become turbulent; but 
again you must apply the oil. The feelings differ, how- 
ever, from the water. Water never loses its agitable pro- 
pensities, but the feelings will soon become accustomed to 
subjection, and will lie undisturbed for intervals that will 
increase in duration, till eruptions will become so out of 
character, as to be restrained by the mere consistency which 
every noan is anxious to preserve in his conduct, and which 
habit enables him to preserve easily. 
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XXXIX. 

OBLIGING DEPOETMENT. 

A GENTLEMAN with whom I conducted some official 
business has just left me. The business ought to have 

been conducted by W , who refused to transact it by 

reason that the hour of business was past. My interpo- 
sition enabled the gentleman to leave town, and thus save 
a day, which he said was important to him. In parting, he 
said W ought to be more accommodating, for he would 



And, M be adimoaa in lift^ IhiftfatRMU 

hiiiiid£ HadW knomllutteihoaldauriiadoUv 

bj attaiding to this iNiiiiMH^ ho WQaU 
«8moe gladly; bat I lnwrt litfle m ■gpPft tibax if anao- 
Muit ooald be kept with ftieodlj aotioni^ we ehoiild -Sai 
thet thej yield an aggr^gala pioAt of moie don a dollar 
eaeh. In aoob ectiooi^ we aie litoaflonierirboecaft^ 
Ua aeed: and while aome may be banen, jet aome will 
bring fiirth a hiindied-fi>ld| end aome a thooaand. I have 
oooaaioDally had alteraatknia aboot tiiflei^ wJA mee whan 
I might easily heTe oonoilisted, bad I deemed lihe oonde- 
eoenaion important; and have enfaaeqiienlly been plaoedia 
poaitionB where their good fteHngi wocdd haive been naefid 
to me. Othera, whom I might have obliged widi only a 
little tioable, have alao ooeaaionally eonfionfted jne in po- 
ntions where their firiendship would have mnch nnfgfltnd me^ 
I would recommend no aaorifioe of moral principle to make 
any man your friend, nor any resort to sycophancy or aer- 
yility; but, when you can oblige a persoui you will act 
miwisely, even pecuniarily, whether the person be white or 
black, old or young, rich or poor, if you neglect the oppor- 
tunity, for the purpose of saving yourself some little effort 
of mind or body. Every man is apt to estimate himself 
by some few distinguished actions; but the world esti- 
mates him by the countless amall acts of hit twearj day in- 
tercourse with his &II0W beings. Whether a person ahall 
rise to the pinnacle of political power« or remain in privacy, 
may, in our government, depend on the good-will of some 
exceedingly inconsiderable ma^ who, in some town assem- 
blage, may propose him as a candidate for the atate Lcjgiala- 
Wf Qsriar Ctangreaa To act banevnleoily fioom iiwUsh 



policy u, iaowerer, w>t the xnosl croditable motive lihat thp 
case presents, &xc beneyolcnce exdtes a pldasure which is 
more than an equivalent for all the efforts which we may 
make in its behalf, while the non-performance of benevo- 
lent offices is only a momentary gratification of either ease 
or malevolence, and neither can leave behind it any intel- 
lectual approbation. But while selfish motives to benevo- 
lence ought not to control us, yet as Providence kindly 
fortifies our virtues by making them personally beneficial, 
we ought not to spurn motives which Providence conde- 
scends to employ ; hence, I would not advise you to avert 
your eyes from the clear light of all experience, that virtoe 
of every kind is, like honesty, man's best pdiicy. 

You are doubtless satisfied with my argument. Bad dis- 
posed to be very obliging, and thereby to gaia the good 
will of mankind, so as to have all persons oarefiil of yoor 
advancement in wealth and power, with the ooUaterai ea- 
joyment c^ approving thoughts and feelings. Alas I these 
great ends are not attainable by a sudden impulse in their 
favor, n(^ by any theoretical acquiesc^ice in a good doo- 
trine. They are attainable by otily long continued seif- 
denials, and the discharge of active duties. The man W., 
with whose folly I commeneed my letter, is no doubt very 
obliging in &eory ; but when he was comfortably seaitad 
for the evening, and required to i«tum to his drudgeiy, 
the certai^i evil of compliance was too great for his specu- 
lative philanthropy. Theoretical good-will tite world is 
ever full of, but the tinsel of such benevolence i$ a much 
cheaper commodity than the gold of active good works, 
lict me, however, not be interpreted as discouraging good 
Tesdutions, fos they are at least one unpoitaaiaiep towalds 
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goodpndScm; bat nmeniber, ikat lU wliidi niakes tfaei^ 
Talubk^ are the sahaeqiieiit good pnctioeB. 
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FIGKLESTESS AND FESMNESS. 

Mak, obnozioas to ooondesB eviiiag with a body easily 
injured, and fiK»ilties unable to foretell the fbtarei is nata- 
lally inesolnte and timid ; henoe nothing excites man's ad- 
fniratifHB more than finnness of purpose — ^resolateness of 
action. All the timid, (and they eonstitate the mass of 
mankind,) fidl into the train of such a man. He seems to 
wappij the quality of which they are oonsdously deficients 
His resolution comes in aid of their irresolution, and his 
firmness of their fickleness. They reflect not that his con- 
fidence is only presumpticMi, and not prescience; superior 
boldness^ but not necessarily superior knowledge. 

Eyeiy qualitj^ possesses two extremes^ but only one 
medium; and as the medium is usually, in all cases, the 
wisest position, a man may be said to always have two 
chances of acting unwisely, for one chance of acting wisely. 
Obstinacy and fickleness are the two extremes of the qual- 
ity to which I have alluded, and firmness is the medium. 
Obstinacy implies a fixedness of purpose without any 
proper intellectual motive, and even against intdlectual 
motives for a change. Obstinacy bears about the same re- 
lation to firmness as the lock-jaw bears to a mouth that is 
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dosed voluntarilj and for a good reason, bat which is 
ready to open on a sufficient intellectaal inducement 

If Columbus had been engulfed in aome horrid chasm, 
or lost amid some chaos, when he was attempting to dis- 
cover a new world, his crew, instead of falling at his feet 
and praising his firmness, would, in the agonies of destruc- 
tion, have upbraided him for his obstinacy. We see in 
this example that the distinction between firmness and 
obstinacy is more easily defined verbally than ascertained 
preliminarily in practice. Still we may derive some prac- 
tical benefit from clear speculative distinctions in this as in 
most other cases. 

Fickleness is a change of purpose from mere change 
of feeling, irrespective of intellectual considerations. Na- 
poleon may march towards the north to-day and towards 
the south to-morrow ; but the change will not be fickle- 
ness if it proceed from a change in the movement of his 
opponents. Our feelings keep in a constant flux and re- 
flux, and he who regulates his conduct by them will be 
as changeful as the sands in an hour-glass ; hence, no man 
who desires to preserve or acquire a character of stability 
must permit his resolutions to be regulated by his feelings. 
When I commenced the present discussion with you, I 
obeyed a feeling which prompted me to the discussion. 
The feeling has been some time vanquished by the irk- 
someness of composition ; and should I, accordingly, aban- 
don the discussion, I should exhibit a practical illustration 
of the fickleness which must ensue from a submission to the 
control of the feelings. Abandoned thus by my feelings, I 
must persevere by the aid of some intellectual coercion which 
I must obtain in^the best way I can ; and that which I now 
15* 
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employ is a Tefleetioa on the folly and psralyzbg effibcte of 
fickleneai. Thna mgedfiirward by my inteUect, I am kept 
to my task like ft poor negro harnessed to a eart^ and ut^ed 
forward against his inclination by the lash of his oy^rseec 
Bnt^ahsl alas I without some lash none of ns would acoom«> 
plish any thing of value. The n/^ro's case is iKytpecnliar, 
except in the nature of the goad by whidi he is driren. His 
apparently unfeeling overseer is himself goaded by the hope 
of some reward, or the fear of some loss; and even the en- 
vied and luxurious master feels some lash which keeps him 
active against his will; nor are the physical ladies whidii 
lacerate the negro more tormenting than the lashes-of aa;ibi«> 
tion, avarice or fame, that lacerate the mind of the master. 
Even feeble and emasculate ennui will goad us into action, 
if we are so worthless as to be insensible to more worthy 
dictation. Look at John Quincy Adams writing poems, 
composing elaborate reports, making profound speedies, 
corresponding voluminously, reading extensively, sitting 
intently in his seat in Congress; think you these are 
achieved without a lash? Believe it not A ladi exists, 
and a smarting, hard and painful one is doubtless requisite 
to the coercion of so much effort in so old a man. 

But what is become of firmness and fickleness? The 
rogues are escaped, and I am so near the limit of my sheet 
that I cannot overtake them. I will, however, throw after 
them this precept : — ^be obstinate against every departure 
from morality ; be fickle in nothing but evil resolutions, i^ 
perchance, you £ftll into any ; and be firm in all courses that 
your intellect shall dictate as your duly. 
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XLL 

THE SPUES TO ACTION. 

Men need eonstantlj some spur to make them active in 
useful parsnits ; hence, in our country, few men who in- 
herit affluence attain to much eminence ; for with us wealth 
is almost the only common motive to activity, and this is 
absent in the persons to whom I have alluded. In mon* 
archical governments, inherited wealth still leaves other, 
and perhaps higher motives, in titles and dignities, to spar 
men forward in the career of active usefulness. Thus are 
good and bad results ever mingled, let men fiame their 
governments as they may. 

I have restricted the principle to inherited wealth, be* 
cause when a man acquires affluence by his personal effortSi 
he usually acquires with it habits of application, and an 
appetite for accumulation, which keep him active. The 
absence of such habits and appetites in young persons, 
makes them need some artificial spurs ; hence at college 
you are lured to industry by various honorary appoint- 
ments. But BO completely deluded in this particular are 
many young men, that instead of estimating such appoint* 
ments as the means by which flagging nature is spurred 
on to acquire literature, they estimate the appointments aji 
the ends for which they study ; and when the trivial end is 
either attained or rendered hopeless, they discontinue all 
further efforts after the acquisition of literature. 

I would not lower, in your estimation, the honors of 
xx^ll^gey but I wish ypu to attach to them a correct vi^iu^, 
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for I am not among the number of persons who deem de- 
lusion useful in any matter. I should be sorry, however, 
to see you philosophize so far as to be indifferent to college 
honors ; because I should deem the indifference as only 
one of the apologies which we all invent to conceal our 
love of ease. The honors are certainly an evidence of 
literary attainments. They will evince, also, that you can 
be excited to laudable emulation, and that your conduct is 
approved by your instructors ; and they will win towards 
you the esteem of your acquaintances. 

Nearly all the motives which impel men to activity, 
operate less powerfully on the young than on the mature. 
The laws of our country exclude youth from political 
honors, while opinion and custom exclude them still longer 
than the laws. The respect of mankind is thus, and in 
other ways, excluded from the attainment of the young, 
who hence naturally expend their energies, and employ 
their faculties, in pursuits which nature requites with 
pleasurable sensations. In these they act as vigorously as 
older men, because they act under at least equally excit- 
ing motives. 

To compensate, as well as circumstances will permit, for 
the absence of manly motives, college honors have been 
invented, friends flatter, persuade, threaten and promise ; 
but these are powerless expedients, when compared with 
the stimulants that occasionally with almost frantic energy 
goad forward men. The young are, to some extent, 
situated like our free negroes. These are never found to 
possess much skill in politics, law or medicine, not because 
nature has debarred them from the acquisition of such 
knowledge, but because our society yields them no induce* 
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ment for its attainment The blacks, however, possess not 
the distant benefit which youth may look towards, as a 
motive for the acquisition of such knowledge ; and, provi- 
dentiaUy, youth is bo excitable, that a distant possible 
benefit is not inefficacious with them. Hope, also, is vivid 
in early life. It promises lavishly on the slightest encour- 
agement, and thereby compensates measurably for the ab- 
sence of such realities as constitute the inducements of ma- 
ture manhood. With the young, hope feeds on itself; but^ 
in later life, it requires substantial food, or it speedily be- 
comes the hope deferred which maketh the heart sick. 

I have thus stated the disadvantages of early life, not to 
soothe you into inaction, by the belief that inaction is in- 
evitable, but to enable you to know the difficulties of your 
position, that you may contend against them understand- 
ingly, and therefore victoriously. 
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XLIL 

LOVE OF EASE. 

ExciTSMSNT determines the character of a man more 
than any other principle; hence, clergymen, lawyers, mer- 
chants, physicians and mechanics who live in cities, sur- 
rounded by excitements, are more skilful than the resi- 
dents of villages. A man may be compared, in these re- 
spects, to a steam-engine. Under the high pressure of city 
excitements, he will perform prodigies, compared with 
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what he can perfonn under the low preflsure of village 
liatleflBnefli. 

You have lately been under a pretty high preasoie, 
owing to the approaidi of the period that is to decide the 
junior honors of your college. Exciting causes are usuallj 
extraneous, and independent of our volition; or nearly 
every man would surround himself ¥rith as much induce- 
ment to effort as would vanquish his love of ease. Wine 
and opium are sometimes employed as a substitute for ex- 
traneous excitement ; but the victim to such practices con- 
sumes himself^ for the benefit of a temporary heat^ and 
acts as absurdly as a man who should set fire to his house 
that he might supply himself with warmth. 

But, though we cannot command extraneous excitement, 
we can diminish our love of ease, which is an expedient 
about as effectual as an augmentation of excitement. The 
love of ease clings to us in all situations, and at all periods 
of life, yet the less you indulge it the less it will crave in- 
dulgence. The more, therefore, a man accustoms himself 
to disregard his ease, the more useful he is like to become ; 
hence, when you find yourself computing your ease as a 
motive for refraining from any action, you will generally 
act wisely if you perform the action, for the mere purpose 
of subduing your love of ease. In Asia, where servitude 
so abounds that men are accustomed to pamper their love 
of ease in all matters that can be performed by deputation, 
it becomes so inordinate as to be scarcely vanquishable by 
the highest motives of ambition and duty. 
Most young men are active at play, but this is no sacri- 
^ of eMe any more than eating and drinking are when we 
ilmogij^ 3?he sacrifice of ease to which I am inviting 
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you, is some eflfort of mind or body to which no animal 
gratification is attached. Suppose, for example, you should 
meet with some word whose .signification is unknown to 
you, and not immediately necessary, you ought, neverthe- 
less, to resort to a dicttonaiy, or sonve <7ther book, and ob- 
tain a definite signification for the word. If you will not 
take this trouble uniformly, and if another young man 
wiU. be wiU eventually J outstrip you in Wledge, 
and probably accomplish higher objects in life, than you 
will accomplish. You may gain ease by yovir indch 
lence, but he will gain knowlicdge by his sacrifice of ease. 
His advantage over you will be immediate^ m the aoqiiu- 
fiition of a knowledge tSTat you may possess not; and 
incidentally his advantage will be still greater, in his 
acquisition of a habit of sacrificing ease to knowledge ; 
while you will acquire a habit of sacrificing knowledge to 
ease. Should he become a counsellor, and encounter you 
as an advocate in court, he will bring to the contest more 
research into the law than you, and a better preparation 
of his case.; and he will leave court with a decided im^ 
pression on the mind of his hearers, that he is your su- 
perior. This hypothetical case will, I hope, not become a 
prophecy ; though I certainly shall not complain should 
you happen to be occasionally surpassed in the qualities 
that I wish you to possess. However, unless you strive to 
be first, you will stand but little chance of obtaining a re- 
spectable mediocrity. We rarely reach as high as we aini| 
unless we aim exceedingly low. 
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LOVE AND HATRED. 

To obtain the good-will of the world, men 8a<»rifioe their 
ease in labors that benefit the pablio; sacrifioe their Idme 
in visiting the sick and afflicted ; and aacrifiioe their prop- 
erty in these and coantless other undertakings. I propose 
to teach you the principle on which such actions procnre 
good- will towards the actor, though I mnst not be ande^ 
stood as recommending to you ibe selfish motive of public 
approbation, for the benevolent actions which Providence 
may enable you to perform. Still, the good-will of our 
fellow men is one of the objects of every man's ambition, 
and to know how it is attainable must be useful to eveiy 
person. 

Anger, hatred, love, hope and fear, name feelings that 
are common to all men, and always will be ; though what 
will excite anger in one person, and in one state of society, 
may not excite it in another person. Or in another social 
condition. The specific actions, therefore, which will, at 
any given time and place, excite good-will towards you, 
nothing can teach you but observation and experience; 
and a man must be regardless of his reputation and inter- 
est, who is not vigilant in learning the temper of the times, 
as to what actions and sentiments are reputable, and what 
disreputable. But in all places, and in all times, men's 
feelings act on other men by a sort of sympathy, which our 
nature seems compelled to obey, though the intellect may 
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interpose some modification and improvement of the natural 
impulses. This natural actionofthe feelings constitutes what 
I propose to teach you, and it may be stated summarily by 
saying, that benevolent feelings excite good- will towards 
the possessor, and malevolent feelings ill-wilL 

That the venom of any reptile may be exerted on us, 
constitutes no essential ingredient in our dislike of the rep- 
tile ; and a knowledge that the affection of doves is never 
directed towards men, prevents not our complacency to- 
wards doves. If we are introduced to a family whose mem- 
bers are kind to each other, we immediately feel an affec- 
tion for the amiable group ; but if they are rancorous to- 
wards each other, no effort of good-will that they may 
display to a visitor, will prevent him from disliking them. 
Their feelings towards each other, he will deem a truer in- 
dication of their character, than their casual politeness to- 
wards him. Should you accidentally see a churlish man, 
and a meek woman, who happen to be united together in 
marriage, you will feel a tenderness towards her, and a 
dislike to him. To excite affection, therefore, towards 
yourself in Thomas, no display of affection towards him is 
any essential preliminary, but simply that you evince the 
possession of affection as a general characteristic. The con- 
verse of this is equally true as respects the excitation to- 
wards yourself of aversion, by evincing the possession of 
malevolence. 

K the above doctrine is true, we see the folly of exhib- 
iting morose, envious, petulent, and other kindred feelings. 
We are apt to suppose that we may exhibit such feelings 
with impunity, so long as we are kind to persons whom 
we desire to please. But be assured, the hateful propen- 
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riti6B that yom ^wj^la^ %9WvAi tten vfhim you disregaardy 
will lender yoa muuBisUo to penons whom you may de- 
sire to propitiate ; and eapecnally -will you be disliked by 
penoua whom you may not endeavor to propitiate. 

The foregdng lemarks apply to our actions, and still 
more to our words; for we estimate actions by the motive 
from which the actions are supposed to proceed, and the 
motive is more frequently ascertained by accompanying 
words than by any other means. Unwise, therefore, ore 
all habits of speaking which indicate malevolence ; wid 
wise is the man whose language uniformly displays philan- 
thropy and benevolence. The French armies, during all 
the wars of Napoleon, excited, by their verbal complaisance, 
better feelings among the people whom they pillaged, tban 
the British armies, who were among the same people as 
allies and protectors, but whose speech denoted moros^iess 
or contempt 

We often wonder at the Ethiopian leper, in the Bible, 
who refused to bathe in the Jordan, though he was prom- 
ised a cure by the immersion. We, however, act on the 
same principle. To gain the affection of the world, we 
would willingly -achieve some great exploit of danger and 
fatigue ; but we refuse to obtain it on the easy terms of 
speaking benevolently and acting amiably. The subject 
is deserving of great consideration, and if by reason of the 
infirmity of our common nature, you cannot control your 
tongue and actions on all occasions, you will be ben^ted 
by understanding fully the consequences that will inevit- 
ably result from the indulgence of unamiable remarks and 
hateful conduct 
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XLIV. 

TO BE LOVED, WE MUST BE LOVELY. 

A KAN who is babitnall J Toting expveasionB of malig- 
nity to mankiDdy iadiWdttally or collectively^ may still 
condmA with uniform kindness towards a virtaoos and 
amiable wife; but I question much whether she can lore 
him. You cannot love a rattlesnake, how amiably ecever 
it may be disposed to act towards you. That you are an 
exception from its general malignity may excite in you 
4Some gratitude, but not love. Its general venom will 
preclude that 

So well is the above principle known, that most men 
oonceal from their wives and children all misdeeds. But 
if the principle is thus operative between persons who are 
nearly related, its operation is more powerful as we recede 
from such affinities. A man who is not compelled by 
some powerful motive, will not endure the society, or even 
the fitvors, of a person whose sentiments are generally 
malignant. 

Every man is indulgent to his own defects; hence I 
have often heard, with much disapprobation, sentiments 
that I have myself occasionally entertained without re- 
pugnance. Bepugnance, in the hearer, is a natural re- 
sponse to the unworthy sentiments that he may hear ; and 
the repugnance cannot be avoided any moce than we can 
avoid a revolt of our palate at a contact with gall. By 
this principle, men of malignant actions and sentiments 
xsannot love each other^ how mack soever they may eon- 
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80rt togetlier as companions^ and severallj tolerate each 
other's individoal depravity. 

^ A man must not, however, be ostentatious of his virtue 
and benevolence, for such conduct begets suspicion and 
disapprobation, rather than respect and affection. And 
remember, I am not teadiing you how you may obtain 
good*will by a fraudulent assumption of benevolence that 
you do not feel ; but I am teaching you the benefits which 
result naturally from benevolence, and the evils that result 
from malevolence. I am £Eur fit>m believing that a feigned 
benevolence, how artfully soever assumed, would be as 
effective as real benevolence. I am indeed certain it would 
not, any more than a feigned measles woidd be as con- 
tagious as the real disorder. You may think the cases not* 
analogous, yet to a certain extent they are ; for something 
exists about a counterfeit feeling as about every other 
counterfeit, that discriminates it in its effect from the 
genuine article, though we may be unable to designate 
their sensible differences. 
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XLV. 



MOEAL EDUCATION, OE THE EDTJCATION OF 

OUE FEELINGS. 

Education is usually divided into intellectual, moral 
and physical. The first is the only branch generally cul- 
tivated, and it has so &r engrossed public attention, that 
when we speak of education, we usually mean only intel- 
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lectual culture. Indeed, we rarely mean more than the 
inculcation of literature when we use the term education ; 
though, properly considered, the literature which is taught 
derives its chief value from the e£Eect which the teaching 
produces on the intellect By not discriminating clearly 
this use of literature, we often discuss the merits of dif- 
ferent school books, and different branches of literature, by 
their utility as ends, rather than by their utility as means; 
and hence conclude, that as Greek cannot be employed 
in the making of a pair of shoes, it cannot be useful to a 
shoemaker. 

Physical education, in our country, is usually left to the 
unassisted impulses of nature, with the exception of a little 
attention to horsemanship, dancing, drawing, penmanship, 
instrumental music and gesticulation. Mr. Willis remarks 
that the gentlemen of Naples sit in their open carriages 
with a grace and an ease which they are taught, as we are 
taught dancing, and which a person cannot imitate without 
much instruction and effort 

But litde as our countrymen attend to physical educa- 
tion, it receives more systematic cultivation than moral 
education ; for except occasionally from the pulpit, we are 
rarely taught any thing that relates to the government of 
our feelings, and which government constitutes moral edu- 
cation. That the subject is important, every person 
perceives who reflects on the control which his feel- 
ings exert over him. Under the influence of feeling, a 
man will raise a prostrate enemy from the ground ; under 
the influence of a different feeling, he will plunge a 
poniard into the enemy's bosom. Our arms, feet, and 
organs of speech are, to a great extent, but servants of our 
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which detennine what the feet shall flee fiom, what, 
our anna shall clasp, and what our tcmgue shall utter. 
We are, however, not inenstiblj boimd to obey our feel- 
iogSy and hence arises the nse of moral education. We 
maj puisue our studies against all the solicitations of in- 
dolence ; we may giro alms against all the remonstrances 
of avarice; and we may benefit our enemies against all 
the goodings of revenge. Thus forcibly to centred our 
feelings is the provinoe of our intellect; and die indoctrin* 
ation of the intellect a» to Ae proper esieicise of its eon** 
trolling powers, is one branch of moral education. 

But the above is not the branch of which I sbJl speak 
at present I want to disclose to you another branch 
which is lest known, but even more important^ namely, 
how you may meliorate your feelings by enooun^ng the 
presence of those which are desirable, and discouraging 
those that are undesirable; how you may disarm and dis- 
fflpate the turbulent when they are preparing to burst 
forth into action ; and how you may strengthen and retain 
the benevolent and peaceful, when they are preparing to 
withdraw their influence from you. To eradicate any of 
our feelings is not in our power, nor would the exercise of 
such a power be beneflcial if we possessed it Without the 
turbulent and unamiable passions of hatred, revenge, envy, 
emulation and ambition, we should be as much too tame 
for usefulness, as we should be too ferocious without pity, 
love, and indolence. Man is a curious compound, and the 
more we contemplate our powers, the better we shall com- 
prehend, that while our organization could not be improved 
if we were able to change it, yet Providence has placed 
"""♦i^tn our power a regulating control over our mechai)'^ 
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isoiy and the more it is exerciBed ihe more we shall in- 
crease our happiness and uaefnlness. 

The moment an infant is horn, if the process of psotori- 
tion hurt him, the hurt will exdte a feeling of anger, as 
well as of physical pain» He will crjr, and exhibit other 
appearances of both feelings; In diesaing him fer the first 
time, if he be pricked with a pin, or hurt otherwise, anger 
will again be exhibited by him. These assertions are de- 
n^ by some people, who ask how a child can know any 
thing about anger. The quec^on seems to imply that 
anger is an arti£cial acquisition; Anger is, however, not 
artificial. Adam needed no instruction as a preliminary 
to his lore of Eve^ The feeling was excited in him by 
Eve as uneJrringly, and feordbly, as it can be this day in 
the most cultivated of his descendants. Cain needed no 
example or precept to teach him to envy and hate Abel. 
The feelings arose in him spontaneously, at the conscious- 
ness of the superior favors and blessings enjoyed by Abel. 
Provid^ice has made all our feelings thus excitable spon* 
taneously ; and they instinctively obey the exciting cause, 
whenever it is applied to them. 

But after anger has been thus naturally excited in an 
infant, by the unskilfulness of the nurse who dressed him, 
it may, the next time he is dressed, arise in him by means 
<^ an artifidal association which is become formed between 
the feeling and the process <^ dressing. By virtue of such 
an association, I once saw our neighbor Captain C. almost 
foam with rage, from merely reciting to me some injurious 
expressions that had been used towards him years pre- 
viously. The law of our nature thus referred to, performs 
important part in tiie eonduot of life ; and its proper 
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employment constitates the chief imttractioii which I de- 
sign this letter to commnnicate. 

The more fireqnentlj anger, or an j other feeling, is ex- 
cited in a person, the more easily will it be excited another 
time ; hence a child who is often made angry by neglect 
or violence, will soon exhibit what we term a rained 
temper. This is what people mean, when they say that 
education commences at the moment of birth. If cruel 
treatment be persevered in with a child, through his youth 
upwards, he will, at manhood, be full of malignant feelings 
at the smallest provocation, or even without ordinaiy pro- 
vocation ; and will be a fit instrument for the commission 
of any enormity that proceeds fix)m hatred and the absence 
<^ gentle feelings. Such results are often exhibited glar- 
ingly, in slaves, foundlings, and apprenticed infants, who 
are often reared in utter disregard of their feelings. On 
the contrary, if an infiint be carefully attended, and kindly 
treated ; if every uneasiness be immediately relieved, love 
will be excited in him, and other benevolent feelings. 
Under a continuance of such treatment through youth, he 
will become a benevolent man, and disposed to accomplish 
all the beneficial results in his power. 

So important have I always deemed the foregoing prin- 
ciples, that I have always heard with solicitude the cries 
of my infiint children, and have endeavored to remove im- 
mediately the exciting uneasiness. I have also endeavored 
to keep them, through the whole period of youth, under 
the influence of the kindest feelings I could produce in 
ihem. You know how desirous I have been, that they 
should be kind to each other, though they knew not how 
important my advice was to their permanent tempers ; and 
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that quarrelling with each other was the cultiyation of feel- 
ings that would be likely to influence their manhood. 

Kings, princes, and the aristocracy of every country, 
must generally lire under the influence of circumstances 
more favorable to the excitation of benevolent feelings 
than people of inferior stations. Man is, however, a com- 
plicated machine, and countervailing influences may exist 
in every station to disturb aU theoretic general conclu- 
mons. 

But all the foregoing results are instances to show that 
..our feelings are susceptible of a species of cultivation by 
which the frequency of their irruption, and their strength, 
may be either increased or diminished. This knowledge 
is important, but it is not the principle of association by 
which I told you the feelings may be controlled, and which 
I promised to discuss in the present letter. I have wan- 
dered from it so long, that I will postpone it till I write 
you again, lest your patience should be wearied, or your 
attention distracted by a commingling of too many dif- 
ferent topics. 
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XLVL 

# 

THE CONTEOL OF THE FEELINGS. 

The feeling that causes a man to kiss his wife, he can 

excite in himself at any time by kissing her. The feeling 

that causes two boys to fight can be excited at any time in 

them by fighting. The feeling that causes a man to laugh 

16 
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can be exoited in him, if he will oommenoe laughing. 
This last example I learnt at the ooncerts of the Heermans. 
They were often compelled to repeat " the langhing trio," 
with evident relnctanoe and ill humor ; but after a little 
forced laughter, they uniformly lost their chagrin. A like 
principle operates on all theatrical performers. Their 
q)eech, gestures and tones excite the feelings that are 
counterfeited, to at least a modified extent 

The above law of nature is so important and general, 
that a large volume might be written without exhausting 
the instances of its influence in the conduct of life ; still it 
has strangely escaped the observation of reflecting men. 
From it we may learn the importance of prayer, in pre- 
serving within us devotional feelings ; and hence we may 
see why clergymen, whose ministrations necessitate them 
to pray much and exhort, are usually possessed of more 
devout feelings than men of other professions. We are 
apt to suppose that clergymen excel other men in habits 
of prayer, by reason that they excel them in religious feel- 
ings ; but I question much if we do not in this case, as in 
many others, mistake the effect for the cause, as I have 
alleged above. 

By a like principle irreligious conversation is injurious, 
as it produces feelings opposed to piety. Language ex- 
pressive of cruelty, dishonesty, misanthropy, envy, will 
excite the feelings that pertain to the words; while ex- 
pressions of kindness, and of all that are charitable, philan- 
thropic, amiable and disinterested, will excite the feelings 
which belong to the good expressions. A man, therefore, 
who is desirous of benevolent feelings, ought to avoid all 
malignancy of thought or speech ; as much as a gardener 
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will extirpate tbistlea before thej ripen into seed, and be- 
come scattf^red among his flowers. 

Haying stated the means by which we may piodnce in 
onrselves any feeling that we wish to cultivate, I wUl, in 
oonclusion, show how we may allay any feeling that we 
desire to proscribe. The process consists in merely with- 
holding the words, and refraining fix>m the actions that the 
feeling dictates. When thus smothered, the feeling will 
soon vanish ; for feelings are in their nature evanescent 
Bemember, however, that the process is as effectual in al- 
laying a good feeling as a bad. In religion it constitutes 
what is technically termed, " checking the Holy Spirit." 
Our eleemosynary inclinations are more frequently thus 
checked than any other. Young men exercise the re- 
straint &r too seldom with their concupiscent feelings, 
which, though the fiercest and most importunate of youth- 
ful prompters, may be so checked, by a refusal to encourage 
them, with appropriate thoughts, words and actions, as to 
be easily controlled ; while, on the contrary, an opposite 
course of conduct, that shall extend no further than an en- 
couragement of such feelings by complacent thoughts, may 
be carried so far as to produce physical debility. 

All the foregoing directions are founded on the assump- 
tion that our words, thoughts and actions need not obey 
the dictates of our feelings unless we please. Such a power 
of resistance is constantly realized by every person who 
will reflect on his conduct. A man may be as much en- 
raged against a superior, as against his slave ; but under 
the control which he possesses over his conduct, he may 
caress the superior and strike the slave. Our feelings are 
only counsellors whom we are strongly inclined to obey ; 
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bot we may compel our hands to lift up a prostrate enemj, 
despite all the snggestioiui of anger, hatred, envy and re- 
venge to cniBh him foreyer. 

Bnt^ alaa I after haying thns shown joa how you may 
caltiyate good feelings and repress bad, I cannot decide for 
yon which course of conduct you shall adopt Education 
ends with precept, hence its uncertainty. Eyen Napoleon 
could not coerce, in such a matter, his most abject menial. 
He could present motives^ and command physical obedi- 
ence, but the internal machinery by which a man regulates 
himself, is beyond the reach of all external control. 
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XLyn. 
POSTPONEMENT. 

Last night I accidentally took up a little book called 
To-morrow. The fly-leaf indicates that I gave it you 
when you were a child. It contains the history of a man 
who constantly postponed all that he resolved to ac- 
complish. 

No man is so uniformly foolish, as the fools which books 
represent ; and no man is so uniformly wise, as the wise 
men who are the heroes of books. But some model in 
kind, not in degree, exists probably for nearly every char- 
acter that books portray. No man is so imbecile as to 
postpone all bis resolves, and no man is so energetic as to 
perform them all ; but a man^s character depends on his 
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approzimatioii to these extremes. A certain medium be- 
tween them is practiced by the generality of mankind, 
while those who deviate from the medium on the side of 
resolution, become the world's great men ; and those who 
deviate on the side of procrastination, become the world's 
unfortunates. If a man strives after only the medium 
position, he will usually &11 into the ranks of the imbecile, 
for few of us attain all we strive after. Even mediocrity 
in any good quality, is usually attained by only those who 
seek perfection. How, then, you may ask, is pre-eminence 
to be obtained ? By only pre-eminent efforts. Providence 
governs man impartially. Some eminent men evince an 
ambition to derive their superiority from organic structure, 
rather than from superiority of personal effort over their 
compeers; but the assumption is generally unfounded. 
He who sows the most, will usually reap the most, whether 
the seed be intellectual, moral or physical ; and he who 
cultivates his soil most assiduously, will usually obtain the 
best fruits, irrespective of the natural peculiarity of the 
soil. All learning, all excellence, is attained by only a 
constant struggle against weariness and disgust Man de- 
lights naturally in nothing that is systematically laborious. 
He loves rather to range at large, like an Indian in search 
of the chase, or to lounge in inactivity and sloth. I place 
before you these truths lest when experience shall manifest 
to you that weariness and disgust will ever attend your 
efforts after any species of excellence, self-love should in- 
duce you to believe that you may excel without gaining 
the pre-eminence by toil ; or the love of ease induce you 
to infer that you are precluded firom success by an irresisti- 
ble fi&tality. 
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XLVIIL 

SUPEBSTinOK 

Thb hojB were reading last night some stories intended 
Soft the moral improvement of children* In one, a young 
lady went to a laoe, and the horses of her carriage became 
frightened, the yehicle was dashed to pieces, and the inmates 
were greatlj injured. Anodier story related to a Sunday 
ride by a young gentleman, which resulted as disastrously 
as the former. To the conduct which the book wishes to 
reprobate, I shall not advert either in censure or praise; 
because I dengn to direct your thoughts to merely the 
manner in which tiie writer attempts to effect what he 
deems a moral reformation. All experience teaches us that 
Providence governs the world by principles totally at vari« 
ance with the inculcations of the above book. The sun 
shines on the wicked, as brilliantly as on the good ; and 
the field of an infidel is watered by rain as beneficially as 
the field of a believer. Why, then, should we seek to im* 
press children with a belief that the moral government of 
Providence will cause a Sunday ride to be more disastrous 
than a ride on any other day, and that a carriage is more 
liable to disaster in proceeding to a race-course than in pro- 
oeediDg to «n J other place ? A ship &eight«d with mis- 
sionaries is as liable to shipwreck as a vessel loaded with 
convicts ; and the lightning will destroy a church as readily 
as a theatre. I respect too highly religion and morality to 
believe that they need the aid of falsehoods which are esseii- 
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tially irreligious and immoral; and I respect too bighly 
ygur understanding and feelings to believe that you cannot 
be both pious and moral without the coercion of a puerile 
superstition. How grossly debased would be the under- 
standing of a man who should be restrained Irom riding on 
a Sunday, only by the fear of beiug thrown fix)m his horse, 
or who should be deterred from a race-course only by an * 
apprehension that his carriage will be upset on the journey. 
Such doctrines may produce superstition, but not reKgion. 
To me, religion is compatible with the clearest dictates of 
my understanding, and I wish you to seek its sanctions in 
your understanding ; but especially not in tl^e inventions 
of fraud or ignorance. 



\ • 
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ACQUAINTANCES. 

Poverty is often a consequence of vicious habits, or de- 
ficient energies ; while wealth is as often a consequence of 
virtuous habits and intellectual or physical energies. The 
rich and the poor are, therefore, not generally kindred 
spirits, and hence are not apt to be desirable companions 
to each other. I advert to these distinctions for the pur- 
pose of showing that the foundation on which they rest is 
inapplicable to young persons, who may happen to stand 
to each other in the relation of rich and poor. The poverty 
of a lad is no evidence that he is deficient in* intellect, 
moral conduct, or industry ; nor is the wealth of a lad an^ 
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evidence that he poaBesses the opposite virtues. Whatever 
reason, therefore, may exist for the social separation of the 
rich and poor in mature age, the lik^ is usually absent ^n 
the commencement of manhood; especially with young 
men who are brought together for the purposes of educa- 
tion. The rich young man and the poor will issue from 
college with but little advantage on the side of the rich, 
and little disadvantage on the side of the poor. The poor 
youth will encounter only some transient embarrassment 
in the commencement of his career, and the rich enjoy 
some transient advantages. Nature will assert its suprem- 
acy over these artificial concomitants, and the relative 
merits of the aspirants will soon give to each his proper 
position in society. Such being the fiat of futurity, you 
had better begin to know now, in this their day of obscur- 
ity, the meritorious poor in your university, and to be 
known by them; not, however, for the favors which they 
may hereafter be able to render you, but for the present 
benefit of good companionship. 
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OEATOEY. 

Speech is performed in two ways. In one way, we 
think a sentence and then utter it This mode will not 
make an orator. In speaking oratorically, we must make 
our words and sentences flow on, without the intervention 
of thought To think a sentence is merely to speak it 
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inaudibly. An orator xntiBt not tbns think while he is 
speaking. He must think alond. Direct all your efforts 
in your debating societies, and even in your ordinary con- 
versation, to the acquisition of this mode of speech. If, 
from fear of speaking absurdly, you refrain from the mode 
which I recommend, you will act as unwisely as if you 
should refrain from learning to dance by reason of the 
ungracefulness of your first efforts. You will, of course, 
not speak well till you have acquired the art, and you 
resort to debating societies for the purpose of acquiring 
the art In time, your words will flow in a pertinent, un- 
broken succession, and then you will be an orator. 

Young men are often discouraged by the fallacious com- 
parisons which they institute between their own efforts and 
those of eminent individuals. When, for instance, you 
hear a Webster or a Clay pronounce, with apparently no 
previous preparation, a discourse abounding in argument, 
imagery, and correct diction, you may contrast it with an 
unpremeditated effort of your own, and be discouraged at 
the cheerless comparison. But you ought to reflect, that 
though any given speech of such men may be unpremedi- 
tated, yet the materials of which it is composed have been 
medita^d long and laboriously. When I sit down to write 
you a letter, I rarely know what topic I shall introduce ; 
still I seldom write you on any subject which I have not 
reflected on painfully in other writings, in discourse, or in 
thought. I have known many young persons who have 
been afraid to correspond with their friends, because the 
letters which they receive are better than those they can 
write. They know not that the letters which they thus 
admire were probably copied several times, and improved 
16* 
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in matter and oomporition at etrery leviBion. The diS&t- 
enee in men's literary prodnotioDS is &r more than is usu- 
ally supposed — a difference of labor, raiher than a difSsrence 
of intellectual organisation. Estimate, therefore, your lite- 
rary and oratorical powers, not by what yon oan aoeomidish 
spontaneously, but by what you can accomplish after pe^ 
severing efforts at amendment Every portrait that yoa 
admire is the result of unnumbered touches and retouchefl^ 
till patience and nature are almost exhausted by the labor. 
The like may be said of every book' that is worth 
and of every speech that is worth hearing. 
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INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION". 

If the literature which you are taught in college pro- 
duced no other effect than to enable you to interpret a few 
Greek and Latin books, to demonstrate some problems in 
Geometry, and to work some propositions in Algebra, your 
time would be miserably wasted. Par better translations 
exist of Homer and Virgil than you will ever make, and 
the problems which you demonstrate are suflBiciently incon- 
testible without the aid of demonstration. 

College studies possess a higher object. They enable 
you to distinguish logic from sophistry. They teach you 
iiabits of intellectual m^UStet^* TtkS^ isocMJ^ ^^^^ -<r*3a. 
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words which are the elements of fluency. They improve 
the memory, and that process of it which is called the 
association of ideas. I may &il of enumerating the bene- 
fits, but a man can easily discover that persons who have 
enjoyed a collegiate education, become, more readily than 
others, good lawyers, good physicians, good divines, ora- 
tors, and statesmen. In these pursuits of active life, the 
Latin, G-reek, Algebra and Geometry of such persons may 
be forgotten ; but the intellectual vigor and acuteness which 
those studies cultivated, remain in active operation. Such 
persons are like a man who feels a strength in his arms, 
and an activity in his feet, which were produced by the 
sports and labors of youth, though he may long since have 
forgotten the sports and the labor. 

After awarding, however, to intellectual education all 
due honor, it is not so influential over a man's position in 
society, success in business and happiness, as the control 
which he exercises over his feelings, appetites and pas- 
inons. Their regulation constitutes moral education, which 
receives little systematic cultivation, and hence, I think, 
proceeds much of the disappointment experienced by 
parents in their children, and much of the misery that the 
world exhibits. Moral education is usually left to casual 
precepts, and to the slight attention which we pay to re- 
ligious worship on Sundays. We seem to believe that in- 
tellect is the only umpire of conduct, while practically the 
tendency of our nature is to submit to the dictation of our 
feelings. If, for instance, a man asks you to accompany 
him in a walk, you immediately assent or dissent as your 
feelings may dictate. In a matter so trivial, the feelings 
may properly decide ; but suppose Professor should 
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aak joa to take tea with him, jour feelings might dictate 
a nq;atiye| while joor intellect might tell you that his in- 
vitation would be advantageous and ought to be accepted. 
If you pennit your feelings to'overpower your intellect in 
this matter, you are educating them to take precedence in 
other cases, and you are in danger of being controlled 
through life by their impulses. 

Suppose, again, that a person is highly incensed, shall 
he listen to his feelings, which dictate sudden and ex- 
emplary vengeance, or shall he obey his intellect which 
will dictate a calm consideration of the offence? The 
mode in which he shall act is often less important in it- 
self than in its consequences ; for if his feelings are per- 
mitted to control his intellect in a present emergency, 
what security can he possess, that he will not commit 
even murder, under some strong and sudden future ex- 
citement ? So if a man expends money in trinkets, or 
other superfluities, against the dictates of his reason, what 
security can he possess that like acts of profusion will not 
continually consume his earnings, and keep him dependent 
on some better regulated man ? 

Every person thinks, when he thus yields his intellect 
to his feelings, that he can at any future time subordinate 
his feelings to his intellect; but the man who daily in- 
dulges in the use of tobacco or brandy, thinks also that he 
can, at will, dispense with those indulgences, and the one 
is not more deceived than the other. The feeling which 
conquers sobriety torday, will combat for mastery to- 
morrow, with a vigor increased by the victory of to-day ; 
and the like may be said of everj other indulgence that is 
allowed against the dictates of the intellect 
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in. 
HOW TO ACCOMPLISH. • 

While an engraver was lately executing a seal for me, 
I called at bis workshop, and was surprised to find that 
the work is performed by looking through a magnifying 
glass of great power, and by minute scratchings of the 
graying tool. Had you taken up a graver to imitate 
on copper the impression on my seal, you probably 
would have worked resolutely for some moments, and 
then, finding that your efforts were unsuccessful, you 
would have abandoned the attempt in despair. An ex- 
pert engraver can, however, effect but little himself ex- 
cept by laboring many hours to complete but a little ; nor 
would his results even then possess much value, if he did 
not employ a powerful magnifier to discover and correct 
his defects. 

Much of the discouragement which we experience in 
our literary efforts, arises from not understanding the 
slowness and care by which alone, as in the above ex- 
ample, every thing of value is accomplished. Were you 
obliged to write a letter to some person of whose good 
opinion you are ambitious, you would probably employ 
an hour in its composition, and then wonder that you had 
not produced as elegant an epistle as the published letters 
of some eminent wit You will not suspect that his letter 
was the labored production of many days, and the result 
of many improved copies ; and that its outline, as first 



inrjtiL » fiill of ddedi^ wIucIl had to be examined 
ffi^n'.T %z.i ssgly aa bj a magnifying glaas. Many a 
co-r'.^^ :^:^ ve admire of Pope, ooat the labor of a week 
is :a ^?=d^rClC&OQ. if all the time were aggregated that 
h^ be<:i expe&ded on it at diffieient and detached periods. 
PerA:<u vbo knov not the secret which thus adds excel- 
leDoe to hoaan prodoetiona^ deem Pope, and others like 
him. a disunct nee of hunan bdngs ; bat I donbt if they 
are distinct in any thing but in habits of patient labor; 
and before von can teU whether yon can eqoal them in at- 
taismenti yon most eqnal them in their eflforts. 

A drawing master lately told me^ that the greatest dif- 
ficnlty which beset his profiession was the impatience of 
pupils. If they undertook to copy a month or a nose, 
they expected to finish it in a few minntes, instead of oo- 
oupyisg themselves on it for some hours. A young man 
at college, when he is uniformly excelled at recitations by 
a classmate, deems the result an evidence of some peculi- 
arly favorable orgaDization of his rival. To thus impute 
our miscarriages to Providence gratifies our laziness, 
though at the expense of our pride ; but look into your 
miscarriages with a severer scrutiny, and you will gener- 
ally find tiiat they are attributable to the inferiority of 
your exertions, rather than to any inferiority of your nat- 
ural organization. 
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LUL 

COURAGK 

No quality is more admired than courage, because all 
men are naturally fearful when danger is perceived to be 
actually impending. You ought to know this, because 
otherwise when you feel fear, you may suppose that your 
courage is less than that of other men. 

The impulse of nature is to run firom danger in all 
cases where we are not arrested by some feeling more 
powerful than the fear that possesses us. To be thus ar- 
rested by anger, or any other feeling, constitutes a species 
of courage which is felt by all men, and which hence 
possesses no special repute. The courage which is most 
reputable consists in a braving of danger at the suggestion 
of our intellect, and for some meritorious object : as, for 
instance, when a man braves the danger of a field of 
battle, in the defence of his country. Such a courage is a 
triumph of our intellect over our animal feelings, and it 
usually receives the homage of all men; because intel- 
lect is the peculiar excellence of man. 

But a person who should dance on weak ice for no 
object but to evince that he can disregard personal danger, 
might thereby exhibit as great an intellectual control over 
bis fears, as a soldier in storming a breach ; but the dif- 
ference in the motive would stamp the dancer as a maniac 
or fool, while the soldier would be honored as a hero. 
A man too, who^ in our society, will fight a duel, must^ 
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on the foregoing principle, expect censure rather than 
applause ; though in some other state of society, he might 
receive more applause than censure. 

When no good intellectual motive exists for the dis- 
regard of our personal safety, we are as much bound to 
obey the suggestions of fear, as the suggestions of hun- 
ger; though I have known young men commit many 
absurd acts for the purpose of belying their nature, in 
the assumption that they are exempt from the influence 
of fear. How &! a man ought to hazard his life for the 
protection of another, circumstances may decide differently 
in different cases. If the person in danger were a Wash- 
ington or a Fulton, I would peril my life for his more 
readily and imminently, than for a man of only ordinary 
utility to the world. But while the decision of particular 
cases may be difficult, the general principle is plain, that 
he only is a coward who will not peril his personal safety 
when duty requires the peril; and he only is meritori- 
ously brave, who perils his safety at the requirement of . 
duty. 



uv. 
EXCITEMENT. 



I LATELY read a speech of the president of a Scotch 
University, in which he boasts, that the university had 
furnished England with some of its greatest men; and 
they had all been distinguished for talents very early in 
life, I make the quotation for the purpose of asking. 
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whether these persons became great by means of the 
talents which caused them to be distinguished early? I 
answer no. But they became great because they were 
distinguished early. So far as their talents caused the 
early distinction, the talents were useful ; but the distinc- 
tion would have produced the greatness alluded to, even 
had it not been preceded by precosity. Cromwell attained 
the meridian of manhood before he evinced more than 
ordinary capacity. When fortunate circumstances, noto- 
riety, power, and the glare of the world's eye on him, 
had expanded all his intellectual powers to their full 
stretch, men thought he always had been the wonderful 
being whom they then contemplated ; but men were mis- 
taken. His eminent qualities had been generated by the 
stimulants which congregated around him. Mr. * * * 
« « « « « Qf ^hom you hear so much, was originally a 
poor unlettered boy, of ordinary talents. He became a 
lawyer's clerk at Hudson, and during his clerkship was 
occasionally employed in the petty courts of that city, to 
advocate the trifling matters of which alone such courts 
are allowed jurisdiction. He possessed some sprightli- 
ness, which probably caused him to receive such employ- 
ments. The employments increased his sprightliness, and 
the increased sprightliness redoubled his employments. 
He subsequently became an attorney, and assuming an 
active participation in politics, was elected to the Senate 
of our State. His powers now grew rapidly with his 
station, while his enlarged powers kept in turn augment- 
ing his rise in station. He was soon made Advocate 
General by the Federal Government, Senator in Congress, 
Governor of New York, Secretary of State, Ambassador 
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to England; and what honors are farther in store for 
him, remain to be seen. His sucoessiye and various em- 
ployments have necessarily increased his information, 
promoted his eloquence, and invigorated his judgment. 
The world may suppose that he was always the gifted 
man that he now appears ; and that these gifts of nature 
produced his public honors ; but thus to view the matter, 
is to mistake effects for cause& A man must possess a 
certain degree of intellectual capacity to begin with, but 
he seldom receives office as a tribute to his capacity. The 
office is more fiequently in advance of his capacity ; bat 
he grows to fit it in the mode which I have explained. 

The foregoing principle is, however, so little understood, 
that people are constantly searching in the records of Na- 
poleon's infiincy for the wonderful intellect which eventu- 
ally controlled Europe. The principle is general, and it 
operates on the nobility of a country, and makes them as a 
class superior in intellect to any equal number of men 
taken promiscuously from any inferior grade of society. 
Indeed, a hundred men of any given rank will, generally, 
surpass in mental capacity any equal number of an inferior 
rank. When we descend to the lowest grade of any so- 
ciety, to slaves, for instance, we perceive glaringly the 
effect of position on human intellect and attainment; and 
when we ascend to the highest, to kings, we shall find, 
despite our republican prejudices, that the persons thus 
exalted, and by consequence surrounded by great excite- 
ments, seldom £ul from excelling the ordinary standard of 
human intellect. 

If, then, the difference in the intellectual capacity of men 
is founded less in original structure than in the excitement 
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under which we are placed, we may turn the theory to 
some practical benefit by artificially supplying ourselves 
with excitement. We may, for this purpose, anticipate, in 
our imagination, the benefits which lore sure to result fix)m 
great mental industry, in pursuits useful to society. Such 
anticipations constitute an excitement less in degree than 
public honors ^ but yet it is far better than languor or 
depression. Look at a boy in school, poring orer his rudi- 
men^ and the same boy chasing a ball in his playground. 
How many balls, think you, would he catch, were he to 
drawl afler them with the listlessness which he exhibits at 
his studies? and how much literature would he not acquire 
could he bound after it as he chases his ball ? 



^♦»- 



LV. 



PREACHING. 

A PBOTRACTXD meeting is in progress here, and it occa- 
sions much religious agitation. Many persons deem the 
leading preacher a miserable ranter; but as he always 
collects large audiences, I expected to find him a man 
of some genius, and, on hearing him this afternoon, my 
expectation was realized. Some people cannot endure a 
minister unless he preaches the doctrines which they ap- 
prove • but I can be pleased with a fervent and ingenious 
discourse, when its doctrines accord not with my views of 
orthodoxy. Few persons are so liberal ; hence, in periods 
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of religions excitement, many people become angry at 
innoyationS) and some indulge in ridicule. Belief alone 
determines, usually, whether a rite or tenet shall be deemed 
solemn or ridiculous; hence, the wisdom or learning of 
any auditors can a£ford you no criterion ^whether they 
will agree with you or not in the ridicule with which any 
religious rite may inspire you. Ridicule, therefore, nothing 
connected with any form of worship. You are constantly 
liable to be heard by persons who will hear you with hor- 
ror, and who will feel authorized to insult you ; and in a 
manner that you will be compelled to bear without redress 
or sympathy. We are not bound to assent to every relig- 
ious proposition that is uttered in our presence, nor are 
we bound to conceal our dissent ; but we are bound not to 
comment with levity or ridicule. The best course is not to 
comment at all, but leave religious controversy to professed 
theologians. 

Another reason for avoiding ridicule in matters of relig- 
ion may be found in our moral organization. The words 
which we utter govern our feelings almost as directly as 
the rudder of a ship governs the vessel ; and our feelings 
influence. our actions. A man who speaks with levity of 
religion, and perhaps for only the amusement of the mo- 
ment, will soon feel towards religion the ridicule which 
his language indicates ; while the man who speaks of it 
reverently, for even no better motive than decency or pru- 
dence, will acquire a reverence that will harmonize with 
his language. 
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LVL 

PBOFESSIONS INFLUENCE OUR PBACTICES. 

In continuation of the sabject with which I closed my 
last letter, I would remark, that if you accustom yourself 
to speak kindly of your fellow-men, . you will thereby 
acquire feelings of good-will towards them ; but if you 
accustom yourself to speak with severity of mankind, you 
will acquire feelings that will harmonize with the severity 
of your language. The principle is general. If you hab- 
ituate yourself to utter sentiments of generosity, patriotism, 
and disinterestedness, you will soon possess corresponding 
feelings. Whatever feeling, therefore, you desire to pos- 
sess, let your language assume that you possess it; and the 
feeling that is thus invoked will soon be present with you. 

So intimate is the connection between our feelings and 
our language, that men are to a great extent estimated by 
their professions. Actions are a more unequivocal expo- 
nent of character than professions ; but a man may find no 
opportunity, in many years, of manifesting, practically, a 
large number of the virtues for which he will receive 
credit in advance, if he indicate the possession of them in 
his habitual conversation, on the proper and suitable occa- 
sions that occur in common social interchanges of opinions. 
Practice on the above principle, not, however, for the mere 
advantage of a good reputation, but for the greater benefit 
of possessing the good feelings which you will thus culti- 
vate in yourself; for on the quality of your feelings will 
mainly depend, not merely your reputation, but your 
actions and your happiness. 
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Lvn. 

LAW. 

I AX much gratified by your predilections towards tlie 
law, as a profession for your active employment in man- 
hood. Next to the art of war it is the most manly of the 
professions. Women can become physicians and divines, 
but not warriors nor lawyers. The warrior meets his op* 
ponent sword to sword, (no woman's work,) and the law- 
yer meets his opponent face to &ce with all the force of 
logic, and occasionally with all the pungency of invective. 
These also are beyond the nature of women. 

Law is employed about the highest objects which en* 
gross the world. It defends life, property, character, and 
political rights. All classes of society look up to lawyers 
for protection against injury, and for redress when injured ; 
hence, and from the accuracy which their intellectual con- 
clusions acquire in professional occupations, and from the 
power which they also acquire of influencing debates by 
fluency of utterance and cogency of illustration, no class 
of men possesses the influence in society that lawyers pos- 
sess. Legal topics are all practical ; legal conclusi9ns all 
definite ; legal researches all attainable. The law is con- 
tinually employed about particulars, in contradistinction 
to the abstract generalities of most other branches of 
learning. It also invigorates the intellect If a lawyer 
assume momentarily a sophistical opinion, his adversary 
will quickly undeceive him. The law yields, also, an in- 
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timate knowledge of human nature, laying bare to you the 
motives of men, and acquainting you with the detail of 
every branch of industry. 

Among the Bomans, the greatest source of power in the 
patricians was their custom of personally defending at law 
the rights of a certain number of persons, hence termed 
their clients. For such services the patricians received no 
pecuniary compensation, but they were requited by the 
satisfaction of conferring benefits, and by the voluntary 
homage of the persons benefited. A like reward attends 
able advocacy, now pecuniary compensation attends it also. 
This, however, is a mere necessity of our social organiza- 
tion, and though a proper incident of the labors of an ad- 
vocate, yet he will never adorn his noble profession who 
derives not his chief impulse therein from^the satisfaction 
which Providence attaches to the respect of mankind, and 
the plaudits of conscience for preserving to their owners 
the property, rights, and lives of our fellow men. 



^•» 



Lvm 

HOW TO IMPROVE. 

I AH glad to see you endeavor after improvement in 
penmanship, for you are sure to improve if you thus 
strive. Men may write incessantly during a long life, and 
still their execution be bad, if they write without striving 
to improve. So you may read books for many hours of 
every, day and you will not be benefited by the books, 
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unless someiking beneficial be kept in yiew bj you, as an 
object to be attained by the reading. Few persons read 
alond with much elegance and propriety, though most per- 
sons employ a large amount of time in reading. Improve- 
ment in reading is not attainable by simply reading, but 
by reading with efforts after improvement. Some men 
walk inelegantly, but the defect proceeds clearly from no 
deficiency of practice in walking, but from deficiency of 
efforts in walking welL The proverb which says, practice 
leads to perfection, is true only when the practice is ac- 
companied by efforts after perfection. Without these ef- 
forts practice will give us only a facility of performance. 
Many lawyers strive to write rapidly, and practice enables 
them to perform what they thus strive after. Were they 
to strive after legibility and neatness of execution, as well 
as rapidity, practice would give them all the qualities as 
well as only one. K you read superficially, and reflect 
superficially, practice will perfect you in only these super- 
ficial attainments ; but if you strive to acquire the precise 
meaning of what you read, and reflect on it accurately and 
precisely, practice will perfect you in all these attainments. 
You have read of an ancient king who was attended by a 
herald to constantly remind the king that he was mortal. 
Such repetitions seem unnecessary, but we may know 
countless facts as clearly as we know our mortality, while 
no one of them may present itself to our consciousness, 
unless we artifidally summon it ; hence your intellectual 
assent to the foregoing advice will benefit you but little, 
unless you acquire a habit of recalling it to your recollec- 
tion during your studies. 

A distinct effort to gain improvement is essential to not 
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merely our intellectual and literarj pibgress, but to the 
jnelioration of our moral character. We are all well dia- 
pospd and amiable, while under the influence of circum- 
stances which excite benevolent feelings. Such a benevo- 
lence is, however, an animal instinct, rather than a virtue 
To be amiable amid irritating circumstances is a meliora- 
tion of nature, and not attainable without continued effort 
To be amiable under circumstances that naturally excite 
anger and revenge, is a still higher moral attainment than 
the former ; and attainable by only still greater and more 
persevering efforts. 

In the same way as we can meliorate our moral charac- 
ter by efforts at improvement, we can deteriorate it by 
efforts towards depravity ; and hence become the monsters 
who with premeditated malice, depredate on the lives, 
property, or character of their fellow-men. Nature is 
never properly chargeable with such excesses* Nature 
may excite us to kill an enemy, but never to kill a friend, 
or even an indifferent individual. Such an enormity is as 
much the result of artificial discipline, as the kindness 
which will render good for evil. 

But what I desire to impress most strongly on your 
mind is, that to meliorate your moral character, you must 
strive after the melioration ; and that in proportion as you 
abstain from such efforts, your passions, appetites, and 
feelings will riot according to the excitements with which 
they may happen to be exposed. They are like untamed 
beastS) who may slumber, or be casually gentle while 
awake; but the moment any thing arouses their latent 
energies, they are no longer harmless. The mildest man 
is a most unsafe companion, if he possess no intellectual 
17 
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gnanmtee for his harmlesBnefls. In a moment he may be- 
come tranafonned into a murderer thirsting for blood and 
yengeance. 



^-•^ 



THE CHOICE OP A PROFESSION. 

YssTEBDAY and last night were as cold as the weather 
ever is in this region, and to-day we have rain, with a 
spring temperature. If Providence is thus fickle, how 
can we expect stability in man. But fickleness is a 
change of purpose, while changes of the weather may be 
the components of a design to whose completion the sev- 
eral changes may be essential. 

Thus idly may we speculate, and seem to be very wise. 
With a little ingenuity, a man can write on nothing, as 
profoundly and fluently as on a more promising topia 
A handsome handwriting depends but little on the quality 
of the pen, ink, and paper which the writer employs; 
and the merits of a book depend as little on the abstract 
merits of the story on which the book is founded. These 
truths are less known in theory than in practice. A poor 
penman is forever blustering about the bad quality of his 
writing materials, as if on them should fall the blame for 
his misshapen scrawl ; and a dull author is forever hesi- 
tating in the selection of his topics, as if the value of his 
performance was dependent on the subject that he may 
select The clay, however, which one man can fiskshion 
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into only a coarse brick, a more akilfhl hand can form 
into an exqnisite vase. 

A like principle pervades all the transactions of life. A 
young man is apt to suppose that whether he shall be rich 
or poor will depend mainly on the occupation that he shall 
adopt ; hence the conflict of opinions which usually distract 
his decision as to whether he shall vend drugs or hardware, 
crockery or woolens. But these, when properly consid- 
ered, are only instruments which owe all their potency for 
wealth or poverty to the hand that wields them. The man 
who becomes rich by the means of any one of them, would 
have become equally rich by any other. No business or 
profession can permanently possess any peculiar lucrative- 
ness ; for, were such the fact, it would be resorted to by all 
persons. 

Even the choice of location is more important in theory 
than in practice. Some men are constantly wandering 
from place to place, while the almost constant poverty of 
such persons proves that the defect is in themselves. 
Albany would seem but little fitted for the amassing of 
great wealth, still a person died there recently, who had 
accumulated in it one of the largest fortunes in the state. 

In like manner, we seem to suppose that the education 
of our children depends for its quality and quantity on the 
selection which we make of schools and colleges. I will 
not say that a selection is immaterial ; but the literature 
which a youth acquires will depend less on the seminary 
to which he is attached, than to the quantity and quality 
of his own efforts to acquire instruction. 

If you erect a saw-mill where no water flows to move 
the machinery, the mill will produce no boards ; but man 
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ii « difflMrent maehiM. He can Moonaaiodate himself to 
the dicomstances which happen to sttmm&d him* A stoiy 
19 canrent in Bhode Lsbtnd, of one of itt eariy and most 
sncoeaBfiil merehants, that while trading to Havana, he 
fimnd on the airiTal thei« of hk Tessel, that it contained, 
by mistake, a great number of wanning-pans, an article as 
little needed in Havana as in the regions of Pluta He, 
however, landed them as a newly-contrived ladie for sngar* 
boilers, and the demand became so active for them, that 
the accidental shipment resulted much to his benefit This 
fuble is sufficiently significant of the opinion which must 
have been current, that the merchant in question controlled 
drcumstances to his own advancement rather than the op^ 
posite and too general course of being controlled by circum* 
stances. 

Even the connubial happiness of a man is not dependent 

on his obtaining in marriage any given individual ; though 

the fastidiousness of young men often indicates that they 

, deem happiness or misery inseparably connected with some 

/ particular young woman. Generally, the man who is 

' happy, as a husband, would have been happy with any 

) woman that he would have selected with ordinary pru- 

^^ dence. Happiness in such a relation depends more on a 

man's efforts thereto, than on the peculiarities of his wife. 

We accordingly find that the common sense of mankind 

attaches ignominy to both husband and wife when they 

fail to live together harmoniously. When a celebrated 

physician was lately consulted in relation to a man who 

had become insane by inflammatory religious exercises, 

the physician insisted that the man would probably have 

become insane, even had he not subjected himself to the 



/ 
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hifliieiiees oomplamed of. The disease was in bis organiz- 
atioo. The religious exerdses were only the occasioa that 
ealled the disease into activitj. The case may not be ob- 
Tio^ly parallel with the foregoing doctrines with which I 
have sought to impress you ; but it shows that results de* 
pend more on ourselves than on extrindlc ciroumstanoes^ 
and this truthi I wished mainly to illustrate. 



4#» 



LX. 



LAW AND ADVOCACY. 

Pbotidencs so orders the a&izs of life^ that when men 
pnrsuA useful ends, wealth is: obtained by such persons as 
an incident of their use&l industry. Solomon adted for 
knowledge only, but he obtained with it wealth, long life^ 
and other blessings. The same blesunga may be obtained 
by you, and on the same terms* Had Solom(m asked for 
wealth and long* life, he might have obtained them miraeu^ 
lously 'y but, in the ordinary couzse of Providence,, the self* 
isbness which, seeks only wealth and long life, obtains 
neither; or it obtains them associated witk more, than 
ooiintervaiUng evils. 

Legal knowledge is^ eminently us^iiL It ia acquirable 
also b3% any pevson who will labor tor the acquisition, and 
who possesses ordinary faculties. I say ordinary faculties, 
because^ persons who are more gifted intellectually than the 
oidiaaisy k>t of th^r species ai^e not always suocess&d adva* 
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cates. To be raooessfbl as an advocate, a practitioner must 
apeak to the judgment of ordinary men. A lawyer who 
ahonld poeaefis microaoopic eyes would see more than other 
men ; but he would see nothing as other men see it ; henoe 
he would be an unsuitable agent in any operation that re- 
quired the co-operation of other men. The like disadvantage 
would pertain to a lawyer, whose intellectual perceptions 
should be much more acute than those of ordinary per- 
sons. He would support his positions by arguments which 
common intellects could not comprehend, and by analogies 
which common minds would not see. Nor are these defects 
imaginary. Many lawyers possess intellectual perceptions 
too acute for their profession. Still, should a man be haply 
thus gifted above his fellows, he need not be deterred from 
l^al pursuits, if he will only comprehend his disadvan- 
tages, and attend to such distinctions only as are discover- 
able by common intellects. Instead of regarding the whales 
which he may see disporting themselves in every drop of 
water, as in a comparative ocean, he must give his atten- 
tion to only the ordinary whales of the ordinary ocean. 

The legal profession is properly divisible into advocacy 
and law. A man may be a good lawyer and a poor advo- 
cate. He may be a good advocate and a poor lawyer. 
When the two qualities combine in one person, they con- 
stitute the perfection of legal attainment They probably 
combine in a great degree in Webster and Clay. You and 
I know a person who is a better advocate than lawyer. 
And we know another, who is a better lawyer than advo- 
cate. 

Advocacy is a higher attainment than law. Like poetry, 
it cannot be acquired by simple drudgery ; though it prob* 
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ably is attainable by assiduous and well-directed efforts in 
the study of good printed speeches and in forensic debates. 
The means which I should most rely on would be an hab- 
itual use of words that are significant of our meaning, 
without circumlocution, and arranged in the most perspic- 
uous and best syntactical manner. All the rules of syntax 
are founded in utility, and whoever deems them arbitrary 
mistakes their nature. 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING. 

Ws can teach a man to recite with proper modulations 
of voice, pauses, and emphasis, but we cannot infuse into 
him the perception which will enable him to adapt his 
argument to his auditors, so as to conciliate them when 
they are incensed against him, and to inflame them to- 
wards his cause when they are only lukewarm. I am not 
sure that a dancing-master can be benefited in his art by 
studying the mechanism of our bones and muscles ; nor 
am I sure that an advocate can be facilitated in his art by 
studying the philosophy of man ; still the following reflec- 
tions on our moral and intellectual organization, may be 
useful to you. 

The intellect ought to be supreme in every man over 
his physical and moral organization ; but such a suprem- 
acy is never unintermitted in any person ; while a large 
pftrt of mankind yield to their feelings so frequently, that 
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an advocate who addresBes noikiug but the intellect of his 
heaieTBi will rarely succeed against an opponent who 
courts the feelings alone ; and much more rarely against 
one who courts both the intellect and feelings of his 
hearers. Nothing, thereforci is more important to public 
speakers than to know the effect which will naturally be 
produced, by the representations that they may be able to 
give of any occurrence. When a beggar solicits alms, he 
usually adopts a tone that is calculated to. enlist your 
feelings in his application ; for nature has provided that 
his distress, if it be real, shall so affect the tone of his 
voice, as to produce an enlistment of your feelings. This 
is but one exemplification of a general principle. Every 
want that can naturally afflict man, has an intonation in 
language, and a manner that is natural to the want ; and 
every such intonation and manner possesses an inherent 
influence on the hearer towards exciting in him some 
feeling that is propitious to the relief of the wai\^ To 
observation, I will refer you for a knowledge of the means 
which are thus provided by nature, wherewith you may 
influence the feelings of your hearers towards any object 
that you wish to accomplish; but I will give you one 
valuable general rule. Whatever feeling you wish to 
excite in others, excite in yourself if possible. Your 
success on yourself will be efficacious on your hearers, 
through the medium of sympathy ; and further, the argu- 
ments and words by which you are able to excite the 
desired feelings in yourself, will probably be more effica- 
cious over the feelings of other persons, than any other 
words and arguments that you will be able to employ. 
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LXH 

THE DILATION OF TOPICS IN DISCOUBSE 

AND WBITING. 

The ability to discourse long on any sutgectia artificial. 
Accordingly, when you read a letter of any young per- 
son, or of an uneducated person of mature age, it may 
contain many suggestions, but every topic will be dis* 
patched in a few words; Till you learn to amplify, you 
cannot write well or speak well. Your matter must be 
soon exhausted, if a topic is to produce not more than 
one sentence. You will be like a man who should carry 
nothing in his pocket but thousand-dollar bank notes, 
and. distribute them singly every time his boot-black or 
laundress requires a disbursement. No fortune could sus- 
tain such a waste of property, nor can any intellect sus- 
tain the prodigality which dismisses a topic with a sen- 
tence. Sir Walter Scott could have made a novel in 
three volumes, of the hermit's cave, that occasioned you 
about six words, in your last letter to me. 

The books of rhetoric which you may study, will be 
chiefly useful in teaching you the art above alluded to. 
Bales will not supply you with genius, but only enable 
you to employ skilfully the materials which your intellect 
may create or collect ; still, the most prolific intellect will 
accomplish little, unlesa it also accomplish skilfully. 
Strive, therefore,, fot aldll| w^uld groins,, defending; oq. 
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natnnl organization, may be more safely than the formeri 
left to its own development In speaking, for instanGe, 
of the hermit's cave, you might have described its ap- 
pearance, and stated its dimensions ; conjectured its age, 
origin, and uses; speculated about its ancient tenants, 
their designs and modes of living; especially the history 
of its last occupant, who still exists, you say, in the rec- 
ollection of the seniors of the vicinity; with his pecu- 
liarities, life, death, and bnriaL 

A man must never debate so as to be tedious. But 
tediousness is occasioned by pover^ of manner rather 
than by dilation. A repetition of the same idea will be 
tedious, whatever may be the subject, while new ideas are 
interesting, despite their relation to a single subject Some 
men are like unskilful mechanics, whose productions are 
valuable by reason only of the gold and silver of which 
their productions happen to be constructed, while men of 
livelier imaginations are like mechanics whose productions 
are valuable irrespective of their material, be it brass; iron, 
or wood. 
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TaX.ILL 

ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 

If a man should be thrown from a horse, he would 
think of the accident whenever he passed the place where 
the accident occurred. The recollection will be excited by 
a process which is called the association of ideaa So if 
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you show me a bottle, and tell me to beware of it, for it 
contains prussic acid, I may not think of your injunction 
in a year, but if accident should bring me near the bottle^ 
and within danger from it, I shall recollect your warning 
the instant I see the bottle. 

This is a happy contrivance of Providence, by which 
man, whose memory can be occupied with only one topic 
at any given moment, is almost as well organized as if all 
his knowledge was simultaneously and ever within his rec* 
oUection. On any emergency he remembers the matter 
which is most important to the emergency. 

In full reliance on this natural provision, physicians 
read miscellaneous reports of diseases, and the methods by 
which they can be cured; lawyers read of injuries, and 
the modes of redressing them. The whole remains un- 
thought of, but the moment a lawyer hears of any legal 
injury, memory presents him some redress of which he has 
read ; and when a physician hears of a disease, memory 
presents him some recorded remedy* 

The intellectual organization thus alluded to, possesses 
different degrees of activity in different men, and on this 
difference depends much of what is termed shrewdness on 
one extreme, and stupidity on the other. You may re- 
member a lady, who, during the progress of a dinner, 
directs her servants by visible signs rather than by words. 
You may have observed, also, that some servants are less 
prone than others to understand such signa The differ* 
ence proceeds from the degree in which the servants 
possess the associating principle. So in visiting a hermit's 
cave, one person may gaze on it, and the next moment 
gaze on some other object, each sight exciting no impres- 
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sioQ bat the ioiage of the object seen ; but another man 
may look, and the sight may excite in him the reflectioD, 
that a hennit thus immured in a rock, is like an oyster 
confioed in a shell. So unusual a reflection is termed wit^ 
and a man whose associations are habitually thus odd, will 
generally be characterized as a humorist A man, in 
whom the cave would excite reasons for the hermit's se- 
clusion, and oonjectares about his thoughts, feelings, 
habits, and adventures, would be termed imaginative, and 
be said to possess genius. In the year 1818, a man in 
New York professed to have discovered perpetual motion. 
He exacted two shillings of each visitor, who chose to 
view his model ; and multitudes called to see its -perform- 
ances. Bobert Fulton also visited the exhibition. The 
motion immediately suggested to him the revolution of a 
crank, which he suspected was somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood. He accordingly placed his foot against an up- 
right post that was connected with the machine, and pros- 
trating it, discovered a cord which led to a crank in an 
upper rooHL The perpetual motion immediately stopped 
by the precipitate flight of the impostors. I accidentally 
arrived at the scene just as the destruction was consum- 
mated. But why did the motion suggest to Fulton a 
crank as its cause, while other visitors were deceived into a 
belief of some occult principle? I will explain this, by 
way of illustrating that men differ in the quality of their 
associations, as well as in the quantity. Fulton was a 
mechanic, and to such a person nearly every sensible ob- 
ject is associated with some mechanical process. So 
tourists who travel to make, for publication, a volume of 
interesting adventures, converij by their predisposed im- 
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aginati(Ki) all. tb^y see iqta an adv^ntare^ and all ihej 
hear into an anecdote. The reader of such a book will 
often wonder that he never meets with adventures worth 
publishing, and anecdotes worth relating ; for he knows 
not that the defect is in his intellectual associations, not in 
external circumstances, they occurring alike to all. Bj 
the same principle, a timid man sees dangers, omens, and 
portents in every thing that meets his observation. A 
N^hemist sees chemical causes in all the operations of na- 
ture, and Shakespeare well observes, that 

'* Trifles light as air will, to the jealous mind, 
Appear confirmations strong as holy writ." 

Before I was acqusunted with the principle above refer- 
red to, I was frequently surprised at what seemed strange 
coincidences between my studies at any given period, 
and the conversation that transpired around me at the 
same period. If I was writing on religion, I would hear 
observations that alluded to my particular topic ; and if 
I was writing on politics, the speakers would all allude to 
that subject ; till at length, I began to suspect, that objects 
naturally become tinged by the medium through which 
they are viewed, as when a man wears green spectacles, 
and that the result is the same whether the spectacles be 
mental or visual. 

In old age, the associating principle gradually decays. 
A hint that would formerly have excited numerous 
thoughts, becomes unmeaning. You must allude grossly 
to what you desire as age advances, till the associating 
principle seems almost extinguished; but in early life, 
every man's associating powers can be improved in qual- 
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iiy and quantity, and quickened in actLvity. In relation 
to the improyement in quality thus alluded to^ I would 
remark, as an example, that to some men every thing sug- 
gests Tulgar recollections, while in other men, every thing 
suggests noble associations ; hence, probably, arises the 
maxim, that " to the pure in conduct, all things are pure ;" 
and, as a corollary therefix>m, we may add, that to the im- 
pure in conduct, every thing is impure ; to the vulgar in 
conduct, every thing is vulgar ; to the captious and irrita- 
ble, every thing is an oflfence. These remarks sufficiently 
indicate the mode by which we may improve the quality 
of our intellectual associations ; namely, by improving the 
quality of our conduct, thoughts, and conversation. These 
constitute the materials which the associating principle 
will return to us intellectually, as occasions may excite 
the associating process into activity. The man who reads 
the Scriptures, will find the sentiments of the Bible recur- 
ring to him in thought, by the occurrence of any events 
that the mind will deem analogous ; while the man who 
reads books of obscenity, will find meritricious thoughts 
Cipnnect themselves spontaneously, with perhaps even 
sacred employments. 
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LXIV. 

PEOFTT AND PLEASURE NATWIALLY BEPUG- 

NANT TO EACH OTHER 

Pbovidence seems to withhold pleasure, in proportion 
to the profit which any pursuit is designed to yield; though 
the converse is not always realized ; for many things may 
be both unpleasant and unprofitable. But profit and 
pleasure, and even displeasure, may be made artificially 
to depend much on ourselvjes, perhaps more than on the 
inherent character of the events to which we are subject 
The bee can extract honey from a thistle, while a wasp 
cannot extract it from a rose ; and the like applies analo- 
gically to different men in relation to the influence which 
any given event may produce on their happiness and 
misery. With this preface I will endeavor to supply you 
with some rules, founded on my last letter, that may assist 
you in collecting, at least, profit from the different objects 
that will from time to time fall under your observation. 

A man who has visited Trenton Falls may describe them 
as magnificent, sublime, wonderful. Such a description is 
far too general, and it will evince that the traveler has 
not made a profitable use of his opportunity for gaining 
knowledge. Another visitor maj be able to speak in 
copious detail of what he saw. He has formed a conjec- 
ture of the height of the banks, their geological and miner- 
alogical structure ; the quantity of water that constitutes 
the fiJls, its force, temperature, taste, color, and other 
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Sacb a visitor will soon, become fiill of useful 
and interesting infonnation. To obtain associations thus 
definite, is what I intend to teach you ; and it depends on 
nothing but on questioning yourself verbally as to detail, 
while the objects tge before you that can supply the an- 
swers to your questions. The observations which you 
thus, by the associating principle of your intellect, connect 
with words, will recur to your recollection in words, when- 
ever circumstanoes remind you of the falls. What is not 
thus associated with words, at the time when the objects, 
are in sight, cannot be associated subsequently in any man- 
ner equally useful. What you see indefinitely, you can 
never recollect definitely; and what you see as sights 
simply, will be recollected as sights, and. not in. words. 

Another mode by which you can in<a«ase the quantity 
of your intellectual associations, is reading. Every man 
is largely indebted to books for his tJioughts. What we 
read may never be recollected as borrowed thoughts.; still 
at some moment of need, the words, sentences, and ideas 
thus acquired will present themsel ves: to our consciousness, 
and perhaps be deemed spontaneous productions of our 
own intellect I have so fi^uently been thus deluded, 
that when a piquant thought occurs to me on any apt 
occasion, I now suspect that I owe it to some book that I 
have forgotten, or some conversation that I &il to recollect 
If any man supposes that he originates any great number 
of thoughts, the supposition arises more from the defect of 
his memory than the originality of his reflections. 

Another source of useful associations is a habit of talk- 
ing to yourself in thought, not incoherently, but definitely. 
We all practise extensively, aspedes of self-couveiae iQ> 
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thought^ but it IB often on topics that amuae rather than 
instruct, and in evanescent glimpses of meaning rather 
than in substantial detail. If you indulge much in useful 
verbal reflections, you will* soon like your own company 
better than most other men's, and at least be relieved from 
a restless desire for companions, which, to young persons, 
is often a snare to much evil. This will be an additional 
gain over the particular benefit which the pratice will pro- 
duce in the increase of your intellectual associations. 
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LXV. 

POLITICAL HONESTY. 

In relation to the incompatibility which you believe 
must exist between honesty and politics, I desire to say a 
few words in self-defence. I mean to be as honest in poli- 
tics as in religion, morals, business, or any other branch 
of practice or opinion. Among our various religious sects 
I find none whose doctrines and discipline accord entirely 
with all my religious opinions ; still I must unite with 
some sect, or forego the benefits and comforta of a. Chris- 
tian communion. So, when I in9pect our laws, I find 
some statutes whose provisions I approve i]i neither prin- 
ciple nor policy ; still I must regulate my conduct by their 
requirements, or forfeit the protection of society. Public 
opinion requires also of me, sacrifices and self-denials,, in 
some cases where I neither admit their correctness nor see 
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ihor expediency; but I must submh to them as a less eril 
than to outrage established cnstoms and cherished senti- 
ments. In my relations, too, as a husband and parent, I 
must either yield occasionally my desires and jadgments, 
or become a despot and a terror to those whom I wish to 
conciliate and inspire with affection. 

In all the above cases, therefore, I accommodate my 
views to the views of other persons. Why should I desire 
in politics to avoid a similar accommodation? That every 
measure of my party is politically most suited to the occa- 
sion, that every candidate which it upholds is the best that 
can be selected, I neither assert nor believe. I claim only 
that the general results of the party which I support are 
more consonant to my views than the results that will be 
produced by any other party. By insisting that I will 
denounce every measure that is not parallel to all my no- 
tions, I may amuse myself by fancying that I am very 
honest, but I shall be forced to admit that I am very in- 
consistent, since I carry not the same captious honesty into 
my religion or my social intercourse; into nothing but 
politics, while, even in that, my honesty will be of so un- 
fortunate a character, as to be useless to my friends, useless 
to myself, and useless to my country. 

Nothing is more common than to hear men assert that 
they are too honest to be politicians. I will give such men 
credit for their querulousness, and will call it honesty 
when they carry the same querulous honesty into their 
fiimilies, business, recreations, speculations, and religion ; 
and when I find a man thus acting, I -shall find one who, 
like Ishmael, will have his hand against everybody, and 
fferybody's hands mW \^ ^^d^o^x. \:ca£L% ^<i nrhom the 
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general sense of mankind will consign to a Innatic asylum. 
Speculatively consistent such a man may be, but he will 
be so practically inconsistent and wavering that he will be 
unfit for any of the relations of society. 
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LXVL 

TIME. 

Franklin has written a soliloquy of an ephemeron, an 
insect which lives but one day, and which must necessarily 
estimate duration by the brevity of its own life. He has 
portrayed the insect at a period when the day was nearly 
ended, and consequently when the insect had passed 
through infancy, youth, and maturity. It is tottering with 
age, on the brink of decrepitude and death ; and is moral- 
izing on the vicissitudes of its long life, and on the changes 
which it has seen in even inanimate nature ; for the sun is ' 
not as of yore, just dawning in the east, or towering bril- 
liantly in the zenith ; but, as if preparing for its extinction^ 
is become portentously swollen, and in the far western 
horizon is obscured by sickly and lurid mists. 

like the ephemeron, every person measures time by his 
own duration. A child of five years will look back on the 
anniversary of his last birth-day as on a period almost be- 
yond the reach of memory. A long time ago is a phrase 
which is as frequently used by the child as by the man of 
fifty ; but the man of fifty applies it to events that tran- 
spired years previously, while the child applies it to what 
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tnnBpired lait xBontb. Every person can recall some 
period as the boandary of his recollectioxL To the man 
of fifty this period may be forty-five years, in some single 
event; to the boy of five years it may extend to aoaiB 
striking circumstance that occorred when he was three 
years old ; to the boy of two years it may be the presents 
of last Christmas that are the extreme of his recollection; 
and to the child of a day old the events of the last half 
hour, if they can be contemplated at all, may be as jGsir as 
his memory can recall the past 

The foregoing theory accounts for what we all expe- 
rience, that^ as a man advances in life, days, weeks^ months 
and years become shortened in apparent duration. To a 
child of five years old,* a year is one-fifth of his whole ex- 
istence ; but to a boy of ten years, it is only a tenth of his 
existence ; while to a man of fifty years old, a year is only 
the fiftieth part of bis duration. The man of seventy years 
laughs at a child who recalls last Christmas as a period too 
Hblt back to be recollected distinctly. The year to the old 
man seems very short It is only the seventieth part of 
his time. 

If you propose to a man of twenty-one years that he 
shall grant you a lease of any freehold property for twenty 
years, the time will seem so long that he will be &x less 
likely to make such a lease than a man who is aged sixty 
and to whom twenty years is only a third of his duration. 
He can look back beyond such a period twice told ; but 
to the young man the period of twenty years exceeds his 
utmost recollection, and looks equally boundless when 
contemplated in respect to the future. 

The foregoing xe&ec\»\OK^ ^k&Ao-v^xLXi icst th.<^ teadessness 
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and impatience of early life. To the child of five yeara 
old, a postponement of any object for a year most seem an 
almost endless postponement; but to a man of fifty, the 
postponement is comparatively short, one year bearing the 
same proportionate duration to a child of five years, as ten 
years bear to a man of fifty. When we expect a child of 
five years old to sit still in church for an hour and a hal^ 
we rarely reflect that the time is as proportionately long 
for him as fifteen hours are to a man of fifty. I have often 
attempted to amuse an in&nt of two years old, by placing 
on the floor a row of wooden soldiers, so that the fall of 
one shall precipitate in succession the fall of the whole 
row ; but the impatience of so young a child will rarely 
permit me to station the pieces before he will prematurely 
precipitate the catastrophe. His relative impatience is 
easily reconciled by our relative ages. I am twenty*eight 
times his age ; hence the delay in erecting the pieces is 
twenty-eight times the apparent duration to him that it is 
to me. By a like process of calculating time, you will 
readily apprehend why the old are usually deemed slow, 
prolix, and tedious, to persons who are much younger. A 
story which will be short, or sufficiently endurable by two 
old men, will seem insufferably long to a child. A book 
which a child of five years cannot read in less than an 
hour, is as long to him as a book which a man of fifty 
cannot read in less than ten hours is to the man of fifty. 
Thfi principle possesses indirect consequences as well as 
direct. The period of life which commences at one year 
old and ends at two, is naturally a space of unalloyed 
leisure and animal enjoyment. Its duration bears the same 
proportion to all which the child knows of time, as one 
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bean to two ; consequenil j it is a period of great length 
to him. The period of life which extends from the age of 
aeventy-nine to eighty is, on the contrary, a space of unal- 
loyed suffering; but its duration to the sufferer bears the 
same proportion to all that he knows of time, as one bears 
to eighty ; consequently it is to him a period of compara- 
tively short duration. Providence, therefore, has bene- 
volently made the joyous years of youth long, and the 
sorrowing years of age short; and if life diminishes in 
enjoyment as we increase in years, (and such, probably, is 
the course of nature,) the years of life are long in propor- 
tion as they are happy, and short in proportion as they are 
bereft of enjoyment 

We see, also, by the foregoing mode of calculating dur^ 
ation, that men verge toward their limit of threescore yean 
and ten with a velocity which is continually increasing 
with the diminution of the distance that remains to be run, 
jiLst as a descending stone approaches the earth with a 
velocity that increases. as its distance from the earth dimin- 
ishes ; hence, even the miseries of old age may be a bene- 
volent dispensation of Providence, — ^for, if the pleasures of 
life were not to diminish as life verges towards its termina- 
tion, old age, instead of deriving as now, a consolation in 
the rapid flight of time and the consequent rapid approach 
of death, would exhibit a spectacle as appalling as that of 
a wretch struggling against a force that is huriying him to 
the scaffold. 
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Lxvn. 
DEATH. 

In my last letter I stated that a period is long or short 
to a person, in proportion to the relation which it bears to 
his age. Every man's own duration (be he old or young) 
stretches back forther than his memory. He practically 
knows no longer duration, except in words. When he 
arrives at the age of twenty years, he discovers that his 
estimate of duration is more extended than it was when 
he was only ten ; but duration still embraces, as it did 
then, only the period of his own consciousness. Duration 
may, therefore, be compared to a circle which, whether 
large or small, is equally divisible into three hundred and 
sixty degrees. The degrees differ in magnitude, in pro- 
portion to the size of the circle ; but, with reference to 
each circle itself, the degree of the smallest is as propor- 
tionably large as the degree of the largest So a child, how 
young soever he may be, possesses in his own duration, as 
completely as an old man, a cycle of time which embraces 
events that are proximate and events that are remote; 
events that are just transpired, and events that are so dis- 
tant as to lie beyond the utmost verge of his recollection. 

If, then, each person's appreciation of time past, is thus 
measured by his personal experience, the youth who dies 
at the age of twenty, and the man who dies at seventy, 
have, according to their respective measures of time, lived 
equally long. Each has lived from a period so remote, 
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Ther ire like bottles of difiocnt c^ndtiea. One holds a 
pint and the odicr a gallaii, hot the pint is as foil with lef- 
erenee to iti capadtj, as the gallon. We aggravate the 
loss that we sostun in the death of the youth, by thinking 
of the period ahead of him through which he mighty in 
the ordinary eouae of nature^ have lired; bat to him 
this period is no more qipreeiafale^ dum a aimilar period 
of fiitari^ is to the man of acTmty. 

IVe dbore refiectioiia have yielded me some consolation 
in the loasea with which death has several times afliicted 
me^ The yonth who dies may feel that he has lived too 
brief a period, bat the period is relatively as brief to a 
man who has lived eighty years; h^ice the patriarch 
Jaoob^ when he was one hnndred and thirty-seven years 
<dd, said, '^Few and evil have the days of the years c^ 
my life been* 

Another reflection has consoled m& Every man most 
die^ and the only oonting^icy is the time when. Wei 
howeveri are apt to moom fcr a friend as thoogh the con- 
tingency rdalad to whether he shoold be mortal or im- 
moftaL Whether a man shall or not suffer the amputa- 
tion of a limb, is a fer more important contingency, than 
the time when the amputation shall be performed; a man 
may more rationally moom over the first contingency than 
the lastb The abridgment of intervening time is as fre- 
quently a benefit as an injury, in cases both of death and 
amputation. Few of us cannot look back on some de- 
parted firiend, and discover that his death was a less evil to 
him, than to have existed longer, and seen, as he would, the 
devastation of all his most cherished hopes and aflfectionSb 
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We exaggerate also the pain of dying, and thus illu- 
sorily aggravate our sorrow for the dead. As life wanes 
by decay or disease, sensibility diminishes with it ; so that 
necessarily the moment of dying, is a moment of the least 
possible sensibility. I believe that death is an animal 
pleasure. The man who is sleepy, finds a pleasure in fall- 
ing asleep ; the man who is faint, finds a pleasure in faint- 
ing ; the man who is too feeble to stand, finds a pleasure 
in recumbency. Every pain, and every agony that ac- 
companies disease, fits dissolving nature for death. Death 
thus becomes an animal want to the dying ; as sleep be- 
comes an animal want to the sleepy ; and death, when it 
arrives, is a gratification of the want, just suited to our 
then condition, and hence, is pleasurable. Having thus, 
in a series of disconnected letters, rambled with you from 
your infancy to puberty, through a long succession of 
thoughts, till I unpremeditatedly find myself discussing 
death, the termination of all things, I will avail myself 
of the coincidence, and with it bring these communications, 
also, to a termination, trusting that they have in some de- 
gree stored your intellect with reflections, and in no degree 
impaired your moral sensibilities. 
18 



THE END. 
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